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“Main floor” storage is expensive — especially when overhead storage 
space is wasted. In many operations, outmoded handling methods pre- 
vent full utilization of the existing storage area. In many other opera- 
tions, Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks have doubled, even tripled, storage 
capacity through high stacking of materials and products. 


Let Towmotor show you how to “pack the house,” convert waste space 
into profitable warehouse space. First step? Send for a Pocket Catalog 
describing the complete line of Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks and 


Accessories. 


SEND for special bulletins 
describing the TOWMOTOR 
UNLOADER 
UPENDER * SCOOP 
CRANE ARM 
EXTENSION FORKS 
EXTENSION BACKREST 
RAM © OVERHEAD GUARD 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 








RECEIVING * PROCESSING * STORAGE * DISTRIBUTION 


Division 19, 1226 East 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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A Philadelphia coffee roasting company uses a Baker Fork Truck for handling 
bagged coffee in five separate operations—reducing tasks formerly requiring 
hours of hard, physical effort, to minutes of safe, light work. Besides achieving 
substantial man-hour savings, the truck more than doubles warehouse capacity. 
by tiering palletized loads two and three high. 
























Coffee is received in highway trucks, in bags (not 
palletized) weighing 150 to 200 pounds. Three men, 
working a full day formerly unloaded approximately 
750 bags and piled them in the warehouse. Today, 
one operator with the Baker Truck, could easily un- 
load 2500 bags. The truck first lifts the empty pallets 
onto highway truck from floor level. After bags are 
placed on pallets, the fork truck unloads and tiers 


the palletized units in the nearby warehouse area. 


Since only a fraction of the truck’s time is required 
y q 


for unloading and tiering, it is free to transport 
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pallet loads of green coffee, in correct proportions 
for the desired blend, and spot them alongside the 
roasting station. This operation formerly took the 
full time of one man. Roasting completed, coffee is 
weighed off in 80 Ib. bags and again palletized, so that 
the truck can move them either to temporary storage 


or load them directly into vehicles for shipment. 


Whether your problem is handling bags, cartons,drums, 
bulky parts or practically any other material, the fork 
truck—pallet combination can save you money. Let the 
Baker Material Handling Engineer show you how. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company - Member: 
2176 WEST 25th STREET e CLEVELAND, OHIO _& Electric Industrial 
In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. ita K Ht Truck Association 
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IT’S DELTA AIR FREIGHT for 


gs GUN SUE 


Dy TO and THRU the South 
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Delta’s northern terminals of Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Knoxville receive Air Freight from the entire Great Lakes 
and Northeast areas for cannonball delivery to the center 
of the South and on to Miami and Latin America. 

Air Freight shipments from the west connect with Delta 
routes at Fort Worth and Dallas for fast handling to major 
Southern distributing centers. Specify Delta Air Freight 
for fast connections and fast deliveries through these 
points. 


Delta Air Freight Advantages 


Delta rates are as low as 21 cents a ton-mile, with only 
one rate for all commodities. Pick-up and delivery service 
is optional with you. One simple air bill is used. It pre- 
vents routing errors by eliminating air bill copying. Air 
Freight moves on every passenger schedule, so there is no 
delay at terminals. When time counts on shipments to 
or thru’ the South, use Delta Air Freight. 
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from the Great Lakes or West Coast 


ENVILLE- . Me. 
SEAT ANEURG 





CHARLESTON 


BRUNSWICK 







JACK INVILLE 








7000-POUND CAPACITY AIR FREIGHTERS 


DC-4’s with a capacity of three and a half tons of cargo 
fly express runs across the South to Atlanta, Charleston, 
Savannah and Miami. Deltaliners also link New Orleans 
with the Pacific Coast through Dallas-Ft. Worth. 


FOR RATES and SCHEDULES: 


WRITE TO: Air Freight Supervisor, 
Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga. 


OR CALL: Air Freight Supervisor 
at any Delta Ticket Office. 








General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY ... Our policy is based on the premise that dis- 
tribution embraces all activities incident to the movement of goods in com- 
merce. If distribution is to be made more efficient and economical, we believe 
business management must consider more than sales, because more than sales 
are involved. Marketing, while vital, is one phase only of distribution; seven 
other practical activities not only are necessary but condition marketing costs. 
Most commodities require handling, packing, transportation, warehousing, 
financing, insurance, and service and maintenance of one kind or another 
before, during or after marketing. We regard all of those activities as 
essential parts of distribution. Hence, the policy of DISTRIBUTION AGE is to 
give its readers sound ideas and factual information on methods and practices 
that will help them to improve ana simplify their operations and to standardize 
and reduce their costs in all phases of distribution. 
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When the Beaver State presents its business card, it 
could justifiably read, “Enterprise, Unlimited.” Indus- 
try re-discovered Oregon during the war. It found 
boundless opportunities capable of providing a liveli- 
hood for 10 times the state’s present population. 


Topographical, soil and climatic features make possible 
a variety of agricultural pursuits. The fabulous Willa- 
mette Valley—some three million acres—is a cornucopia 
of agricultural wealth. A tremendous quantity of lum- 
ber is available. The state has one-fourth of the coun- 
try’s standing saw timber. Salmon fisheries and woolen 
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sk One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based 
on industrial oppor- 
tunities in the states 
served by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


goods are world-famous. Portland’s roomy harbor is a 
flourishing gateway of foreign commerce. 


Huge Bonneville Dam assures ample and economical 
power. A new development program calls for four more 
dams. Oregon is noted for low electric rates. 


Union Pacific provides Oregon with excellent freight 
and passenger transportation. Gigantic locomotives 
haul the state’s products eastward over the “strategic 
middle route.” knd~ient recently—Union Pacific in- 
augurated daily Streamliner service on the “City of 
Portland” between Portland and Chicago; the first 
railroad to provide such service. 


For future industrial enterprise, remember Oregon. For 
assistance in selecting industrial sites and for unsur- 
passed rail transportation, just . . . 


be Specific - say ‘Union Pacific’ 


Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for information 
regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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Get Crane-Equipped 
INTERNATIONAL Crawlers 


Whether it’s bricks to load in kilns, as above, or 
bronze shavings to dump into gondolas—or any other 
heavy materials handling job—International Power 
is the answer to your problem. The range of power 
in the International line of crawler and wheel trac- 
tors is complete. The choice of cranes and other 
equipment is broad. See the International Industrial 
Distributor near you for specifications or any other 
information you need. 


Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois ou ie ARO: oR Y 
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No other truck has this... 
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It’s a rubber Shock Insulator. ..developed by 
Mack engineers more than 20 years ago. 
It was—-and still is-——the best means of 





retaining spring ends. 


Shock Insulators do away with binding 
metal surfaces...there is no metallic 
They 
The need for lubrica-— 


contact between springs and chassis. 
absorb vibrations. 
tion and adjustment at spring ends is 
and fast 
Shock 
Insulators provide smooth performance 


eliminated. Squeaks, rattles, 


wear of parts are unheard of. 
under heavy loads. They lengthen working 
life indefinitely. 


But how about wear? Shock Insulators have 


been known to last over ten years. Secur— 


ity? It's impossible for the spring to 
pull out of its housing. Twisting? The 
spring can never twist. Removal? It's 


simple and quick. Shock Insulators aren't 


complicated. 


Only Mack employs rubber Shock Insulators 


as spring-end connectors. That's another 


good reason why you get more work out of 


a Mack. More work goes into it. 


since 1900, America’s hardest working truck 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Building, New York 7, 
New York. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. !.; 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. Factory 
branches and dealers in all principal cities for service 
and parts. In Canada, Mack Trucks of Canada Ltd. 


Trucks for every purpose 


A 100 PER CENT MACK FLEET is the 
plan of Akers Motor Lines, Inc., Gastonia, 
North Carolina. This firm runs 64 Macks, 
has 28 on order to complete fleet stand- 
ardization. Last year’s mileage equalied 
260 trips around the world. 
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: Boss Happy, Handling 
* 
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* 
Costs Cut $11,200.00 
sy : + ® 
e 
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e 
° 
“Customers Ha y, The 
. f 
se 
> 
a T h a li k S To 
My job’s to keep material mov- pound bales of cotton, many 
t ing through the plant. Getting rolls of gauze and bags of 
merchandise on its way to cus-_ starch, all are feather-light 
tomers. Keeping labor happy, when moved and lifted with 
: boss too. Automatic Electric these miracles of electric power. 
; Trucks help me do just that! Scores of other heavy moving 
. They’re the babies that have and lifting operations are 
pulled me out of many a tight handled just as efficiently. 
spot ... solved our problem of Labor goes for these trucks that 
lifting, moving and stacking lighten their load. And when it 
products ceiling high—getting comes to figures, the two trucks 
material to and out of produc- we have, paid a 140% return 
tion—moving merchandise on on their low original cost. . . 
schedule for quick customer $11,200.00 saved over handling 
OLD WAY: You waste 50% of available delivery. materials by ond. My boss likes 
storage space when you stack merchandise “ ° ° . 
by hand—waste critical labor, make gruel- Expensive medical supplies that—and so will yours. Let an 
ling work of what should be an easy job.’ which we make, now gothrough ATCO Specialist show you what 
Switch to the new way: our plant with damage loss just they can do in your plant. Send 
about zero. Five to six hundred the coupon. 
Be Sure to See ATCO’S 
AM a New Film a 
f ulomali D) PAY LOADS...PAY OFF” 
i | 0. ities ame 
i . 
: —_ ae Automatic Transportation CO. 
t see Div. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
he 1 115 West 87th Street, Dept. D7, Chicago 20, Il. 
“4 . C Send information on Automatic Electric Trucks. 
4 1 CO Have an ATCO Specialist make a free survey of my materials handling operations. 
“A 1 0 Schedule me for an early showing of ATCO’s new movie, “Pay Loads Pay Off.” 
, AUTOMATIC’S WAY: One man easily and H mis MER Sas ccoucdcseiacsdmmseésdiuennes soeeidsateiensaes ies eeleesuuaeeess 
quickly moves material about your plant. 1 Pech 
And when it’s ready for storage, Automatic I hin 0000snn0u60essuesaseesessaxkeeensbeneenneareeaehan tae asset sescececccesevcs 
Electric Trucks again stack it neatly, ceiling ; Sévreet Adar Bcccccccccccccsccccceccscccccccccceseceseesesocesceececceccoecesees Seerece 
high. You save space, cut handling costs! 7 Ck. .....dccnkmednbedobecndstawebheaenieeemaze pS Oe OE a ran 
Ko: eeeeeeeeeeeeeererereeeteereeeeeerereeeeee 








































-My Help’s Happy — 

















MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS TRANSPORTERS, TRANSTACKERS AND SKYLIFT ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
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Every Shipping File Needs 
a TWA AIRFREIGAT Tariff 


Key to the Largest AIRFREIGHT System in the Land! 





This map illustrates the largest common-carrier 
airfreight system in the country—the greatest 
airfreight coverage ever offered anywhere—on 
one tariff and one rate. 


TWA Airfreight Tariff publishes through-rates 
with Braniff Airlines, Continental Airlines, 
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AIR FREIGHT 
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TWA is the Way to Ship — 
For Airfreight Moves on Every Trip 

















TWA-—Trans World Airline 


oeeenn Braniff Airlines, Continental Airlines, Western 
Airlines and Inland Airlines — cooperating 
in TWA’s through-rate airfreight system 


Western Airlines and Inland Airlines, offering 
through-service to and from the most important 
industrial areas in the country. 


For full information on TWA Airfreight, call 
the nearest office of TWA or any other air- 
line listed above. For your copy of the TWA 
Airfreight Tariff, please fill out, clip and mail 
the coupon below. 
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{ 

Director of Cargo Sales | 
TWA—tTrans World Airline | 
Room 300, Fairfax Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
| Please send me the TWA Airfreight Tariff. | 
7 Name a : 
| Address | 
. City. Zone State 
a I te ‘J 
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OK Motor Service, Inc., operates from 
its Chicago terminal with top-flight service 
to Milwaukee and intermediate points — 
also to Waukesha, Wisconsin. Mr. Tony 
Cosentino, OK President, stated that as a 
result of extensive experiments and road- 
tests, he believes Trai!mobile’s overall con- 
struction is superior — and that Trailmobile 


tandems greatly increase tire mileage. 


Freihofer Baking Company, one of 
the largest Eastern bakeries, gives daily 
service throughout the Philadelphia area 
and neighboring counties. Mr. Joseph Mc- 
Grath, Freihofer Garage Superintendent, as- 
serted that Trailmobile is more economical 
to operate — that it is as strong as many 
heavier trailers, but light enough for easy 


handling, quicker pick-up and better speed. 





United Motor Freight Terminal Com- 


pany of Birmingham — rolling up top 
common carrier service in Alabama and 
Georgia — has recently joined the trend 
to Trailmobile. According to Mr. E. C. Dix- 
on, the Company Auditor, Trailmobile's 
new tandem is responsible for real savings 


in operation — having already greatly re- 





duced this company’s tire expense. 








For Lower Operating Costs and Less Maintenance. 


Ihe Trend 1s to TRAMMOB/L 





Among the foremost reasons for trail- 
er users’ nationwide swing to Trail- 
mobile is the fact that its superior 
overall construction results in much 
less maintenance and sharply reduced 
operating costs! 

Advanced engineering has given 
Trailmobile tremendous strength — 
while eliminating all unnecessary 
weight. The result is a rugged, inte- 
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gtally built unit, every member of 
which carries its proportionate share 
of bigger payloads—over longer, 
trouble-free life! 

Moreover, every Trailmobile is 
backed by 73 Customer Service Cen- 
ters— where factory-trained special- 
ists save you time and money, with 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY — CINCINNATI 9, 


prompt, high-standard service. 

Users everywhere—like those 
shown here—count on Trailmobile 
operation to cut costs—and roll-up 
greater profits. Check with your 
nearby Trailmobile Branch for all the 
features that speed the trend to 
TRAILMOBILE. 


OHIO 
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GOING OR COMING 


Gerstenslager Bodies Show the Signs of 
CHAMPIONSHIP PERFORMANCE 


> 
> CLE INSURED 
= A (COD RUG CLEANING 
SS — 


CAL K INTERSTATE MOVERS 





Durably rigid windshield frame construction at one end and supe- 
rior tailgate construction at the other provide visible evidence of 
the craftsmanship which has given Gerstenslager Bodies their 
coast-to-coast reputation. Other marks of Gerstenslager’s cham- 
pionship performance in resisting depreciation are inside where it 
takes more than a casual glance to detect them. 


Under the most insistant pressure of record-breaking demands for 
Gerstenslager Bodies consistant top-grade workmanship is Rule 
No. 1 in our production department. 


THE GERSTENSLAGER CO. 
Wooster, Ohio 
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LAST LONGER!” 





ONE big reason—FORD BRAKES STAND UP! 


The wide, heavy, cast drum surfaces of Ford Brakes are non- 
warping and score-resistant. They are interlocked and fused with 
steel drum discs during casting, providing great strength and reduc- 
ing weight. The two shoes are independently anchored, each shoe 
being actuated by its own hydraulic piston. Adjustment is extremely 
simple and entirely external. Brakes are exceptionally stable in 
adjustment. Entry of water and dust is minimized by closely fitted 
tongue-and-groove design, where edges of drums meet backing 
plates. Ford brake design promotes long lining life, consistent per- 
formance, extra-safe stopping ability and easy pedal pressure. 


so a en . —_— 


For maximum load protection 
and easy maneuverability, the 
158" Ford heavy duty chassis 
with standard Ford cab and a 
good closed van body is a na- 
tional favorite. The Van shown 
is by Maday Body Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


: ONLY FORD GIVES YOU ALL THESE 
yy LONG-LIFE FEATURES: Your pick of 
power—the great V-8 or the brilliant Ford 
Six—extra-strength frames, with siderails 
doubled in heavy duty models—new hinge 
4-ring, oil-saving pistons—full-floating and 34- 
floating axles, with axle shafts free of weight- 


MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE 
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load . . . more than fifty such endurance-engi- 
neering features in all. It’s because of this 
long-life construction that of all trucks 14 
years old or older on the road today, there are more 
Ford Trucks than all other makes combined! 
More than 100 body-chassis combinations to 
choose from. Ask your Ford Dealer to show you! 


TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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LEWIS-SHEPARD 


— TRUCK 





Electric 
Gasoline 
Gas-Electric 
Models 
2000-4000 Ibs. 
Capacity 














L-S Fork Trucks save floor space! Right-angle 
pile in narrower aisles! No backing or filling! Their Maximum 
Visibility prevents load damage . . . provides operator with an 
unobstructed view at all times. Compact, Rugged, Speedy, — 


they handle pallet and skid loads with utmost efficiency! 


WHY BUY LESS 
THAN THE BEST? 
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| NEED STOCK NOW/ SHIP IT 


CAPITAL AIRFREIGHT 


FOR TOMORROW'S DELIVERY 











Large inventories mean warehousing and 
storage costs which cut deeply into profits. 
Fast CAPITAL Airfreight makes smaller inven- 
tories possible, cuts warehousing costs, allows 
quicker turnover of your merchandise, ties up 


less capital— and earns more profits for you. 


One-day delivery service in CAPITAL’s C-54 
Airfreighters, at our new low-cost volume rate, 
enables you to operate with quickly-replen- 


ished lower inventories — and still have the 





NATIONAL AIRPORT 
WASHINGTON 1, D.C. 





REDUCES (MVENTORY 
WAREHOUSING costs! 


products your customers want on the SAME 
DAY they want them! 


Buy as you need in today’s price-fluctuating 
market and avoid the gamble of large inven- 
tories and costly warehousing. 


All types of products can be moved to market 
economically in one day via fast Capital 
Airfreight. Ask your nearest Capital Airlines 
Representative today just how fast and how 
economically CAPITAL Airfreight can meet 
your specific delivery requirements. 


apifal 


AIRLINES 


KNOWN FOR YEARS AS “PCA”... ONE OF AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINES 
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AIRLINER AND AEROVAN! 





Fruehauf Fleet Operator Com- 
bines Air and Highway Service 


HARLES KNOWLES, president of 

Knowles Storage & Moving Company 
and Knowles Vans, Inc., Omaha, is one of the 
first of the nation’s movers to inaugurate his 
own airline, coordinating air freight with 
modern motor transport. 


Overseas Shipping Planned! 


Staffed by A.A.F. veterans of World War II, 
Knowles Air Lines, Inc., offers air service to 
any suitable commercial airfield in the United 
States and Canada, as well as Alaska, Central 
and South America. When conditions permit, 
the company plans to extend service to some 
European and Asiatic countries. 
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Lift and L ; 
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ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION 
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A TRUCK 1S LIKE A HORSE 
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=| KNOWLES 


VANS, INC, ~ 
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Tie-up of the air service with Knowles 
Vans, Inc., operating a fleet of 25 Fruehaufs, 
combines fast air transportation with rapid 
Trailer deliveries to and from airports. 


“There is a very distinct place for air trans- 
portation”, says Mr. Knowles, ‘and I’m 
firmly convinced that the trucking companies 
should get their share. The Knowles Air 
Lines will in no way reduce our motor van 
service, but instead, will tend to increase it. 


Fruehauf Service Nation-Wide! 


“Speaking of increasing, our first Trailer was 
a Fruehauf, and whenever we increased our 
fleet, we always looked to Fruehauf for our 
equipment. Their 60* factory service 
branches assure us of always living up to our 
slogan—' Nationwide Moving Service’. 


» 99 





* Now it’s 65, Mr. Knowles. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. @ DETROIT 32 


9 Factories —65 Factory Service Branches 


FRUEHAUF “ZacZez. 
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The Problems of Water Transportation 


ATER TRANSPORTATION, as even a cursory 
coe of the contents of this issue will 

reveal, is confronted with serious and complex 
problems which the passing months bring no nearer 
solution. Many of these problems are managerial and 
operational in character; others are so ramifying and so 
obscured by the element of self interest that any 
adjudication, based on recognition of the inherent re- 
quirements of the various services, seems remote. 

For one thing, laissez-faire economic doctrines and 
the lack of any clearly defined long-range maritime 
policy threaten the early demise of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry in this country. In 1945, the government still was 
advocating "bold and daring plans" to ensure retention 
of a strong merchant marine as a bulwark of national 
economic and military security. There was still much 
talk of plans to improve facilities and cargo handling 
equipment and methods to offset the lower operating 
costs of foreign competitors and talk of plans for the 
constant replacement of outmoded cargo and passenger 
vessels. But with the scuttling last summer of the Mari- 
time Commission's program, the Administration seems 
to have undergone a change of heart which cannot be 
charged off wholly to “ceiling budgets.” 

It is this apparent change of heart, this refusal by 
the government to make any clear-cut pronouncement 
respecting our shipbuilding future, that is responsible for 
the growing consternation, amounting to almost a sense 
of doom, in the shipbuilding industry. 

While the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 is deficient 
when viewed in the light of recent "bold and daring 
plans," it had a beneficial and stimulating effect, never- 
theless, on our merchant marine in the period between 
1936 and December 7, 1941, and there is pressing need 
for the funds to make it operative again. According 
to E. G. Grace, chairman of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, one of our largest shipbuilding companies, 
1947 will see the end of shipbuilding in this country 
and the possible loss of many export markets unless 
some provision is made for carrying out the mandates 
of this act. Meanwhile, as though to illuminate a bleak 
prospect, the John Ericsson, too old and too unsea- 
worthy to meet our marine safety laws and operated 
under waivers because of the urgent need for tonnage 
to supply the demands for transportation on both sides 
of the Atlantic, burned at her dock. 
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Our domestic water services, which in prewar days 
afforded a popular and economical means of transpor- 
tation, similarly present such vexing operational and 
economic problems as to offer little incentive to private 
operation. Rates, despite increases granted by the ICC, 
still are regarded as abnormally depressed; labor costs 
have skyrocketed and the prestige of coastal services 
has suffered through delayed schedules occasioned by 
the practice of pooling cargoes originating in widely 
separated areas and by the employment of stevedoring 
and handling methods over which the certified carriers, 
in their capacity of general agents, have had little or 
no control. 

The law authorizing the temporary governmental 
operation of our domestic water carriers was to have 
expired on March |, 1947 but Congress, at President 
Truman's request, extended this authority until July |, 
of the present year since private owners, unable to 
operate profitably under present rate structures and be- 
cause of increased costs, have been loath to take over. 
“Since Oct. 1945," according to’ a report made to the 
House of Representatives by its Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, "the War Shipping Administra- 
tion and later the Maritime Commission have been 
operating a minimum number of vessels on essential 
intercoastal and coastwise trades through assignment of 
vessels to general agents. These services must be main- 
tained in order to relieve the acute shortage of rolling 
stock and cargo congestion on transcontinental railroad 
lines and overland transportation and to revive an 
essential service in which, during prewar days, a large 
number of United States flag vessels operated, consti- 
tuting about 70 per cent of the United States merchant 
marine." 

One bright spot in a not too bright picture is the 
growing realization by operators that only through the 
use of efficient mechanized cargo handling methods can 
these historic services be restored to their former 
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Editor 
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LETTERS to the 





The May issue of DISTRIBUTION 
AGE will contain authoritative in- 
formation on rail transportation. 
Some of these features are: 


UNION PACIFIC'S MODERNIZA- 
TION PROGRAM .. . by George 
F. Ashby, president, Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. UP is now deiselizing 
its lines from Salt Lake City westward 
and is expending many millions of 
dollars in new equipment. 


WORLDWIDE TRANSPORTATION 
. . . by Henry D. Cleveland, chair- 
man of the board, John S. Emery & 
Co., Inc. Another stepping stone to 
the realization of a 10-year plan for 
overall transportation improvement. 
This plan is receiving the serious 
attention of many forward looking in- 
dustrialists and leaders in the political 
arena. 


¢ 
CURRENT PROBLEMS IN RAIL 
TRANSPORTATION . . . by Warren 
E. Crane, special correspondent. 


What leading executives in transpor- 
tation, industry and distribution have 
to say about current problems affect- 
ing the efficient use of rail trans- 
portation. 


THE PRICE WE PAY FOR LOSS 
AND DAMAGE . . . by R. E. 
Edwards, general traffic manager, 
"“Hassco" Hardware & Steel Supply 
Co. In 1945 our annual bill for the 
loss and damage of goods in transit 
amounted to $78.8 million and in 
1946, it will run well over $100 mil- 
lion. Unless something drastic is done 
to curtail these losses, the present 
year's figures will exceed those of 10 
years ago by nearly 1000 percent. 


€ 
TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS OF 
THE CHAIN STORES . . . by Ralph 


A. Bentley, general traffic manager, 
National Tea Co. The current freight 
car shortage, the inability of the 
roads to maintain schedules and out- 
of-line freight rates are forcing the 
railroad-minded chain stores to resort 
more and more to competing modes 
of transportation. 


WATCHING COMMUNITY SHIP- 
PING PROBLEMS . . by A. H. 
Schwietert, traffic director, The Chi- 
cago Assn. of Commerce and In- 
dustry. This is a discussion of the 
many vital services performed for 
Chicago shippers in the transporta- 
tion of goods. 








More Life? 
Sir: 

I have not had an opportunity to 
take a very good look at the Feb- 
ruary issue of DISTRIBUTION AGE; 
however, I thought possibly you 
would welcome comment on your 
January issue. 

I noted two articles: “Legal but 
Costly” and “Last Names Count” 
in that issue, and for a change I 
found something in your magazine 
which was both easy and enjoyable 
reading. Frankly, I have become 
very tired of reading the same old 
stuffy type of articles which put 
you to sleep by the time you get 
halfway through them. 

Naturally, of course, a magazine 
cannot have all articles of the above 
types in an issue but I do think 
that your publication could stand 
more of them and, therefore, I was 
really pleased to see those two 
articles. 

I am writing this to you for the 
purpose of giving you friendly 
criticism, not from an_ industry 
viewpoint, but from aé_ reader’s 
viewpoint. I certainly hope that 
you continue to give more life to 
DISTRIBUTION AGE.—T, L. Hansen, 
president, Hansen Storage Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


° ° ° 


Cooperation 
Sir: 

I enjoyed very much the article 
in the Nov. issue of DIsTRIBUTION 
AGE entitled “The Chamber of Com- 
merce—An Aid to Shipping.” Be- 
ing vice president of our St. Joseph 
Chamber of Commerce, in charge 
of the transportation division, I am 
naturally interested in Chamber of 
Commerce activities from a trans- 
portation standpoint, and am always 
looking for ways and means in 
which we can benefit the shipping 
public of St. Joseph. 

I would therefore, appreciate your 
enlightening me as to how the joint 
committee functions, and how it is 
able to secure the right kind of 
cooperation from the carriers or the 
shippers in instances where one or 
the other must be opposed.—H. 
Deane Morrow, Chamber of Com- 
merce of St. Joseph, Mo. 

Editor’s Note: Henry G. Elwell, 
chairman, traffic committee, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Eastern Union 
County, has answered Mr. Morrow 
as follows: 

“Our Chamber’s traffic committee 
for years has operated on the basis 
of having representatives of ship- 
pers, railroads, and highway car- 
riers appointed, each with one vote. 


At no time have we had any serious 
difficulty where opposing views 
arise. If a rate matter comes up 
on which the carriers may oppose 
the shippers, then the carrier rep- 
resentatives refrain from voting and 
it is clearly understood that they 
are not involved in any action 
which the Chamber may take. We 
find that the shippers and carriers 
agree on the majority of subject 
which come before our committee, 
or at least, agree on the final vote 
whichever way it may go. How- 
ever, rate matters seem to stand 
alone as the one subject where we 
find it advisable not to involve the 
carriers, although now and then 
other questions do arise.” 
° ° ° 


Conveyors 
Sir: 

On Jan. 16, 1947 at National Ma- 
terials Handling Exposition, Cleve- 
land, I acquired one copy of your 
editorial insert entitled “Since Pre- 
historic Man.” We would like to 
have 10 more copies for use in re- 
ports on the project explained in 
the following paragraphs. 

On the inside of the insert is a 
picture of several shop trucks being 
drawn by an endless circuit over- 
head monorail track. One of our 
men suggested that we salvage our 
old monorail system for just such 
application as this, to take loaded 
caster trucks of ground gears and 
other parts from three pick-up 
aisles in our grinding department 
to the finished stores department 
located next to the assembly lines. 
The length of the conveyor, head 
to tail shaft would be about 600 ft. 
I have given the idea_ serious 
thought and have turned the project 
over to an engineer who is a rep- 
resentative of several conveyor 
manufacturers. Later analysis 
might improve our opinion of the 
idea. When I ran across your in- 
sert in going over the eight pounds 
of literature I gathered at the ex- 
position, I immediately decided to 
thank your organization for con- 
ceiving the insert, and for planting 
it where I was harvesting. 

Now that you understand the 
story, I would like to ask you to 
tell me where we could see this 
installation, and what person or 
company did the engineering and 
sales covering the job.—F. D. Brut- 
chen, Process Dept., Warner Gear 
more Borg-Warner Corp., Muncie, 
n 


Editor’s Note: The information re- 
quested has been sent to Mr. 
Brutchen. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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“HIGHWAY” means fast loading 
easy handling, low ton-mile costs 


— TRAILERS are built for 
business. The modern bus- 
iness of motor transport calls for 
making the most of every operat- 
ing minute. It’s a familiar business 
to Highway trailer engineers. That’s 
why, out of over a quarter-century 
of successful experience, they are 
able to build trailers that are easy 
to load—that handle easily in tight 
quarters—that keep ton-mile costs 
down so that profits may go up. 

Every part, every shipment of 
material used in Highway Trailers 
must pass the most rigid quality 


tests. Highway’s own foundry, 
forge and machine shops furnish 
an efficient flow of parts to the 
fast-moving Highway production 
line. Highway Trailers are manu- 
factured in our own modern fac- 
tories, not merely assembled. 

In the new Highway Ware- 
houseman’s Van, we 
included extra easy 
handling, rugged construction for 
long, low-cost service. Write for 
complete facts and you'll see why 
it pays to “let your next trailers 
be Highways.” 


have 
cubage, 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at Edgerton, Wis. * Stoughton, Wis.* Farmingdale, L.I., N.Y. 


Commercial Truck Trailers 


¢ Earth Boring Machines 


Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 
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TRAILERS 


‘How to Handle a Ton of Material Easier, Faster... 
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It’s costing you plenty if muscle is doing your han- 


dling. But with a Yale High Lift Fork Truck on the 


job, cost becomes only a matter of “pennies-per-ton.” 


Of course, costs vary depending on the type of 


goods handled and the equipment used. But material 
handling costs always take a tumble when effort- 
saving Yale-power replaces manpower. Here’s why: 
Yale-power gives you more output per manhour. 
increases the daily tonnage handled and lowers unit 
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INDUSTRIAL SCALES « 


HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC ~- 


of a Few Pennies 


costs. It’s faster, safer, more efficient handling. You 
can forget wasteful piece-by-piece rehandling, and 
you will always see visible evidence of the better, 
more profitable use of storage space. 

For complete details of how Yale Material Han- 
dling Machinery can cut your handling costs, get in 
touch with our nearest representative or write direct 
to us. The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, 
1530 Tacony Street, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


MATERIAL HANDLING MACHINERY 


CUTS HANDLING COSTS... SAVES TIME...SAVES EFFORT...PROMOTES SAFETY 
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TRUCKS — HAND LIFT AND ELECTRIC 
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Stassen 


ECAUSE of tariffs, varying 
B rates of exchange, different 

living standards, political 
disturbances in other lands, and 
the absence of a coordinating 
agency to iron out irregularities, 
foreign trade has always offered 
a galaxy of confusing problems, 
which have become more involved 
since the war, and which must be 
solved if we are to attain eco- 
nomic stability and prosperity 
here and abroad. 

Harold E. Stassen, presidential 
aspirant, speaking at the 6lst 
Lineoln Day dinner on Feb. 13, 
stated bluntly that America must 
renounce ‘‘all remnants’’ of eco- 
nomic isolationism, and adopt ‘‘a 
new policy of world-wide economic 
participation.’’ Because condi- 
tions today are at the zenith of 
instability, ‘‘world-wide economic 
participation’’ is burdened with 
many complex problems that must 
be solved by those contributing 
goods or service to foreign trade. 
For this reason, we asked leaders 
in these different fields to com- 
ment on Mr. Stassen’s speech. 

In the opinion of a leading in- 
dustrialist, ‘‘Our country is 
pledged to full employment, but 
to attain this goal, we must sell 
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While dissenting from some of 
the views expressed in Harold 
E. Stassen’s Lincoln Day plea 
for an end to “‘economic isola- 
tion,’’ men in industry, finance 
and distribution agree that 
foreign trade offers a galaxy 
of complex problems which 
must be solved if we are to 
attain economic stability at 
home and abroad. 


By FRED MERISH 


Special Correspondent 


what we produce and we 
can produce more than we can 
sell. This was so before the war 
and because our capacity to pro- 
duce has increased since the war 
the ratio of output over consump- 
tion will eventually create un- 
marketable surpluses endangering 
our economy. Only one conclu- 
sion is tenable. We must sell 
more goods abroad than ever be- 
fore or we won’t have full em- 
ployment and if unemployment 
plagues us again, we are certain 
of government intervention, which 
may mean the death of free enter- 
prise. Mr. Stassen states that a 
high-tariff policy no longer suits 
America. As an industrialist, I 
may be projecting a discordant 
note here but if abandonment of 
our high tariffs will help world- 
wide economic stability, I am for 
it; yet I do not think we should 
renounce the right to impose such 
levies because the low standards 
of living in other countries may 
bring us down to their level be- 
fore we can bring them up to 
ours. Remember, we have only 
five percent of the world’s popu- 
lation, so its pull downward is 
20 times greater than our pull 
upward, hence, an approximation 














and Foreign Trade 


of living standard for them must 
be a gradual and slow process. 
The tariff bargaining conference 
scheduled for April in Geneva may 
have to be postponed because the 
18 countries. involved have not 
completed their new schedules of 
duties. The problem is alive with 
‘‘bugs’’ and although reciprocal 
trade agreements that will reduce 
trade barriers abroad and. elimi- 
nate discriminations against this 
country in return for certain re- 
ductions in our tariffs may bene- 
fit us, I believe that there should 
be an escape clause in all such 
agreements to protect any in- 
dustry adversely affected. 
‘*Foreign countries are contem- 
plating greater industrialization 
than ever before. Eventually these 
goods, which can be sold for less 
if foreign costs are lower, will 
seek customers here and then we 
may have the very thing we are 
trying to avoid—unemployment— 
unless our foreign economic policy 
is handled with care. Coordinat- 
ing all the complex factors in the 
trade picture so that all the world 
prospers is easy for a presidential 
aspirant to talk about, but achiev- 
ing that result demands careful 
(Continued on page 60) 
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ODAY the American ship- 
ping industry is endeavoring 


to disprove the age-old adage 
that the only thing learned from 
history is that history teaches 
nothing. 

Faced with a number of situa- 
tions remarkably similar in gen- 
eral scope with those that prevailed 
following the first World War, the 
American Merchant Marine is in 
the midst of a complex reconvers- 
ion program, delayed by material 
shortages and labor problems. It 
is striving to avoid a repetition of 
the mistakes made after World 
War I. 

Now, as after the first war, the 
United States finds itself in pos- 
session of the largest merchant fleet 
in its history. The two conflicts 
brought about reecord-making ship 
construction programs. In _ the 
1917-21 period, 1,903 ships of 14,- 
100,000 deadweight tons were 
turned out. It will be recalled that 
few of these ships were completed 
in time for war service, but in 
World War II it was different. 

This time, the nation’s shipyards 
built 5,171 ships of 56,600,000 
deadweight, tons and virtually all 
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By FRANK J. TAYLOR 


President 
American Merchant Marine Institute 


of them played an active part in 
fashioning victory. 

There is another point in favor 
of the World War II fleet. It 
contains a greater proportion of 
‘*quality’’ ships—vessels that have 
a definite place in competitive 
shipping. The best ships to come 
out of World War I were the 
hundred-odd Hog Island freighters 
and a handful of transport types 
that were readily converted to 
passenger liners. 

When the World War II emer- 
geney program was launched, the 
Maritime Commission already had 
underway a long-range program 
ealling for 50 ‘‘quality’’ ships a 
year. During the war, this was 
expanded many times so that at 
the conclusion of war we had over 
600 first class dry cargo vessels in 
addition to several hundred excel- 
lent standard-design tankers, a 
type of vessel which was not at- 
tempted in World War I. 

The huge ship-building program, 





American Merchant 
ITS FUTURE IN THE LIGHT OF 


designed to produce great num- 
bers of ships for war, naturally 
turned out too many for peacetime 
purposes. Hence, in each instance, 
provisions had to be made for the 
sale of these vessels to private 
owners, both citizen and non-citi- 
zen. 

Following World War I, our 
first major mistake was made 
through the failure to establish a 
standard ship-disposal policy. One 
of the said contributions to the 
postwar deterioration of the earlier 
merchant fleet was the variety of 
prices for which ships from this 
reserve fleet were sold. One op- 
erator might have paid $200 per 
ton, while a competitor subse- 
quently might have acquired a 
similar ship for $20 per ton. In 
fact, ships were sold for as little 
as $6 a ton. The Shipping Board 
came to the conclusion that it 
might as well sell the vessels en- 
trusted to it at the best terms pos- 
sible. But this decision meant 
only that ships remained idle and 
unsold until buyers could get the 
terms they wanted. 

The lessons of post World War I 
days regarding the disposal of 
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Frank J. Taylor (right), president of the 
American Merchant Marine Institute, in- 
dicates New York City on the seven-foot- 
high revolving globe which was the center 
of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. exhibit in the 
National Marine Exposition, Grand Central 


Palace, New York. 


Looking on at the left 
is Richard G, Coffin, manager of Socony- 
Vacuum's marine sales department. 





Although our fleet includes almost three- 
quarters of the world’s merchant ship 
tonnage, only those ships of the highest 
quality will be operated. They will be 
manned by the pick of America’s war- 
trained officers and seamen. 
world trade should provide commerce 
for all nations, and enlarged inter- 
national commerce may be the key to a 
stable political situation. 


Shipping 
THE PAST 


war-built tonnage prompted the 
Maritime Commission and _ the 
United States Navy to sponsor an 
exhaustive survey conducted by 
Harvard University and entitled 
‘‘The Use and Disposition of Ships 
and Shipyards at the End of 
World War II.’’ This 325-page 
document and the Maritime Com- 
mission’s own postwar report 
added their weight to the lesson 
of history in dictating a two-fold 
ship disposal policy as expressed 
in the Ship Sales Act of 1946. It 
was first, that ship sale prices 
should be determined by law and 
should not depend upon the mar- 
ket price, and second, that after 
a certain date ships not sold would 
be placed in the reserve fleet and 
kept there inviolate until a future 
emergency. 

What to do with the ships that 
were not sold was a problem after 
World War I and because of pub- 
lie indifference, it was not prop- 
erly handled. The vast laid-up 
fleet of the 1920’s and 1930’s be- 
came an eyesore while the ships 
themselves, through neglect and 
lack of funds, slowly went to rot. 
Of the nearly 1,000 vessels laid up, 
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Increasing 


only a few score survived and they 
proved worth their weight in gold 
when World War II rolled around 
and there was a desperate shortage 
of shipping. 

The lesson of the inter-war years 
shows clearly that attempts to save 
pennies on the maintenance and 
preservation of this reserve fleet 
was false economy. The annual 
cost of preserving World War I 
merchant ships was reduced sharp- 
ly from over $12,000 per ship in 
the early twenties to less than 
$1,000 per vessel. 

Today, there is an entirely dif- 
ferent concept of the laid-up fleet. 
Congress has officially recognized 
it as the ‘‘National Defense Re- 
serve Fleet’’ and is aware that it 
must be maintained just as the 
navy’s surplus ships are being 
eared for. New, improved methods 
of ship preservation have been de- 
veloped and are in use. This time, 
we will have a laid-up fleet but 
it will not be a ‘‘ghost’’ fleet of 
rusting ships, slowly sinking to the 
bottom. 

It is realized by all in shipping 
that this country must build a 
fleet of new passenger liners, a 
type of construction which was not 





attempted during the war. 

The future demand for passen- 
ger service on the sea lanes of 
the world is very different from 
the picture’as it was seen after 


World War I. At that time, sea- 
borne travel was looked upon 
chiefly as one link in the flow of 
immigration from the Old World 
to the new. Cruises, begun in a 
very small way before 1914, still 
were virtually unknown. Tourist 
travel still was restricted to the 
very wealthy. 

The 1924 immigration quota 
laws brought the mass movement 
of humanity across the Atlantic 
to an end, and stimulated the 
steamship industry to seek other 
means of passenger revenue. The 
one-class ship was one of the re- 
sults. Ship designing was radi- 
cally modified to meet these new 
conditions. There are compara- 
tively few liners left which were 
built before the quota laws went 
into effect, but the changes in their 
passenger accommodations over the 
years tell a remarkable story. A 
typical steamer of this vintage was 
launched with space for over 2,000 
passengers. Today, she is being 
reconverted to carry only 500. 
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The astonishing expansion of 
the cruise business is another fac- 
tor in today’s changing passenger 
ship outlook. So important has 
this trade become that the largest 
liner now under construction in 
the work has been designed to 
serve as a cruise vessel for part of 
each year. Another feature of this 
new passenger spectroscope is the 
now common practice of building 
luxurious accommodations for 12 
or more passengers on freight 
ships. Reflecting the new popu- 
larity of ‘‘tramp voyages’’ this 
eustom has practically obliterated 
the dividing line between freight 
ship and passenger liner. It re- 
mains to be seen what effect the 
airplane will have on ship travel. 

America’s ability to compete in 
international shipping is greater 
today than after World War I. 
This is true both because of con- 
ditions at home and changes in the 
world situation. 

At home, the coming of peace 
found the Merchant Marine op- 
erating four to five times as many 


merchant ships as ever before. 
Over 100 private operators of 
tankers and dry cargo vessels had 
behind them years of wartime ex- 
perience. 

The average age of American 
shipping companies is much great- 
er today than after 1918. At that 
time, foreign trade lines under the 
American flag were few and far 
between. Our World War I ship- 
building program was the starting 
point for many companies. 

These companies, with 20 years 
of peacetime experience and half 
a decade of war service behind 
them, face the future with much 


greater security than did the 
‘‘ereen sprouts’’ just budding 
after the first war. Other factors 
at home add to the American 


Merchant Marine’s ability to com- 
pete. The Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy at Kings Point, established 
to provide trained young officers, 
is now a permanent and _ recog- 
nized institution. Publie  con- 
sciousness of the value of a mer- 
chant fleet is today more firmly 





DavidJ.Witherspoon 
Succeeds Charles 


Downes as DA Editor 


ITH this issue, Charles Downes 

leaves the editor's desk to be- 
come associated with the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, and 
David J. Witherspoon, formerly as- 
sociate editor, succeeds to the 
editorship of this publication. At 
the same time, Joel Keith, who has 
been associate editor for the past 
two years, becomes managing 
editor. 


Mr. Downes has been identified 
with DISTRIBUTION AGE for the 
past four years and in leaving, he 
takes with him the best wishes of his 
associates and his successor. 


Mr. Witherspoon brings to his 
new task a broad background of 
experience in the newspaper, busi- 
ness and trade paper fields. He was 
at one time, and for a period of 
five years, associated with Hardware 
Age, another of the Chilton publi- 
cations. In association with Austin 
C. Lescarboura, a well known figure 
in publicity and advertising, he has 
publicized new uses for various elec- 
tronic and other products; and, for 
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D. J. WITHERSPOON 


nearly six years, engaged in program 
projection for radio broadcasting. 
He also has been engaged in market 
research and related enterprises. 
As editor of DISTRIBUTION AGE, 
he will endeavor to render practical 
service to all readers; he will wel- 
come your suggestions and advice 
and, we feel sure, will merit your 
confidence and cooperation. 


—The Publishers 


rooted in the American frame of 
reference. 
Abroad, the competitive picture 


is very different. Germany and 
Japan are out of the maritime 
scene for years to come, and Italy 
doubtless will be strictly limited. 
British shipping, while apparently 
reviving rapidly, is supported by 
a shaking economy. The Canadian 
merchant fleet is much larger and 
will be an important factor in the 
future. Nationalism of shipping 
has taken place in France. Rus- 
sian maritime ambitions have 
grown in stature. Pacific and Latin 
American trades are seen as loom- 
ing larger in the world of shipping. 
New merchant marines are spring- 
ing up in small countries. Even 
land-locked Switzerland has her 
fleet of cargo vessels. The posi- 
tion of Norway and Sweden has 
become stronger. The difference 
in cost of operating ships remains 
about the same, with the United 
States’ scale still two to four times 
above that of other nations. 
Freight horizons today are 
clouded by state-controlled eco- 
nomie programs and nationalistic 
thinking, unlike the post World 
War I era of individualism. Never- 
theless, the Department of Com- 
merce has predicted a $10 billion 
American export trade and a six 
to seven billion dollar import 
trade which will be balanced with 
loans, investments and credit. 
The early twenties saw a marked 
inerease in America’s peacetime 
world trade, paralleling the vast 
commerce now being enjoyed by 
United States exporters. Then as 
now, the need was immense and 
immediate. It did not prove to be 
permanent, nor were loans, mora- 
toriums, or other financial manip- 
ulations able to provide the neces- 
sary foreign buying power so es- 
sential to a steady two-way trade. 
The Hawley-Smoot Tariff, by 
blocking imports, went far toward 
reducing our export trade. Con- 
tinuation of the reciprocal trade 
program will help to insure that 
this will not happen again. Many 
authorities believe that an _ ex- 
panded world trade can be the 
most certain means of insuring 
world peace. There is no room for 
doubt that an enlarged inter- 
national commerce is necessary for 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Pending Waterways Legislation 


Because of its far-reaching economic importance, Congres- 
sional interest centers in the proposed Lake Erie-Ohio River 
Canal and while surveys may be authorized, the trend 
toward “‘ceiling budgets” precludes hope of funds for con- 
struction. Much proposed legislation calls for federal control 
in one form or another of the power-generating potentialities 


HE chief interest of Congress 
Te internal waterways cen- 

ters in the proposed Lake 
Erie-Ohio River Canal which has 
been widely discussed in subecom- 
mittees of the House Committee 
for Public Works. The undertak- 
ing, because of its admittedly far- 
reaching economic importance, has 
received particular attention from 
the subeommittee for rivers and 
harbors, under the chairmanship 
of Congressman Angeli of Oregon, 
and in the subcommittee for flood 
control, headed by Congressman 
Wilson of Indiana. Colonel Fred- 
erick Muhlenberg, Congressman 
from Pennsylvania, is the only 
legislator serving on both sub- 
committees. The Colonel, who is 
senior member of the family which 
is descended from Major General 
Muhlenberg of Revolutionary War 
fame, is an engineer and during 
the late war he served as a field 
officer in the engineers’ corps. 
Colonel Muhlenberg is a specialist 
in regional and community trans- 
portation and an authority on in- 
land waterways. Congress, as well 
as governmental agencies con- 
cerned with hydraulic problems, 
lean heavily on the genial member 
from Reading. 

The membership of the two sub- 
committees mentioned have a spe- 
cial interest to every one con- 
cerned with inland waterways. In 
addition ‘to Chairman Angell, 
members of the rivers and harbors 
subeommittee are Congressmen 
Bender, Ohio; Norman, Washing- 
ton; Macy, New York; Muhlen- 
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berg, Pennsylvania; Coffin, Michi- 
gan; Mansfield, Texas; Boykin, 
Alabama; lLareade, Louisiana; 
Fallon, Maryland. In addition to 
Chairman Wilson of Indiana, the 





Rep. Muhlenberg 


members of the subcommittee on 


flood control are Congressmen 
Arnold, Missouri; MeDonough, 


California; Clippinger, Illinois; 
Rohrbourgh, West Virginia; Muh- 
lenberg, -Pennsylvania; Whitting- 
ton, Mississippi; Elliott, Cali- 
fornia; Davis, Tennessee; and 
Trimble, Arkansas. All are mem- 
bers of the House Committee on 
Public Works which is headed by 
Congressman George A. Dondero, 
of Michigan. There are from five 
to six, or even more subeommittees, 
in each of the main committees, 
under the Congressional Reorgan- 
ization plan. 

The Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal 


is planned to start at Ashtabula, 
Ohio, and run for 200 miles to the 
head of the Monongahela River 
Valley,. terminating at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. A depth of 13 ft., at 
the least, is planned. The state- 
ment that traffic on the Ohio is 
greater than peacetime traffic 
through the Panama Canal at its 
peak is frequently heard in the 
capitol and is indicative of the im- 
portance attached to the project. 
It is probable that the committees 
of the House will urge vigorously 
that the project be advanced by 
authorization of the appropria- 
tions necessary to enable the Corps 
of Engineers to undertake neces- 
sary surveys and other essential 
work. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee undoubtedly will supply 
some funds, despite stiff opposition 
to any but the most pressing de- 
mands on the much-diseussed bud- 
vet. But there is no hope that 
money will be provided for any 
actual construction work. As a 
matter of fact, even the appropria- 
tion of funds for preliminary 
work will be stubbornly opposed 
by interests in western Pennsyl- 
vania which are apprehensive of 
the local economic effect of the 
undertaking. 

The budgetary inhibitions of 
Congress are expected to freeze all 
new projects, no matter how neces- 
sary they may seem. The Corps 
of Engineers assumed it had eut 
its flood control and rivers and 
harbors budget to the bone by par- 
ing it down to $225 million. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Gov. Gruening 


The 


Case for Alaska 


sé 


. . «If Alaska is to grow and become the great west coast 


power she promises to be, we cannot continue tributary to 
a single port of one stafe, nor fo a single major shipping 
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company . . 


HE most serious threat to 
T Alaska’s economy for a gen- 

eration came with the per- 
emptory calling by the War 
Shipping Administration of a hear- 
ing for the purpose of increasing 
freight and passenger rates on the 
Alaska carriers. 

This statement appeared in my 
fiseal report for the year ended 
June 30, 1946, to the Secretary of 
the Interior. It was a serious 
threat then; yet there has de 
veloped from it what amounts to 
a transportation crisis for the ter- 
ritory. 

To begin with, the steamship 
operators bluntly informed the 
WSA, which had vested itself with 
control of the lines during the 
war, that they would not take the 
ships back into private operation 
unless rates were increased ap- 
proximately 100 percent. Rates to 
Alaska, already extremely high, 
had in the past been the subject 
of repeated protests from Alaskans. 
Their complaints had long been 
unavailing. It must be clearly 
understood that, although depen- 
dent upon maritime transporta- 
tion, Alaskans have had no control 
over the character of the service 
or over the rates which, at fre- 
quent intervals, had been raised 
without consultation with Alas- 
kans, or even previous notification 
to them. This statement, which 
may appear startling at first blush, 
will have a more familiar ring 


Above: Loading ties for Aleska Railroad. 
Inset: Scow load of Sitka Spruce lumber, 


Left: Small steamer in southeast Alaska, 
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when it is noted that the steamship 
business between Alaska and the 
States has been a virtual monop- 
oly, unregulated hitherto, either 
by governmental regulatory ma- 
chinery or by competition. Of the 
three lines operating out of 
Seattle, Alaska Steamship Co. and 
Northland Transportation Co. are 
controlled by the same ownership. 
A third small operator, Alaska 
Transportation Co. furnishes a 
negligible amount of competition. 
What the two principal steam- 
ship lines have proposed in a modi- 
fication of their original demands 
ean be summarized as follows: 


1. The Maritime Commission is 
to make its presently operating 
vessels available by charter or 
otherwise. 

2. The Commission is to carry 
all hull risks on both its own ves- 
sels and those owned by the com- 
panies. 

3. After payment of all ex- 
penses except depreciation on the 
Commission’s vessels, and hull in- 
surance, the proceeds, if any, shall 
be applied: 

A. To return six percent after 
taxes to the companies upon their 
capital necessarily employed. 

B. After the foregoing, the 
amounts remaining shall be di- 
vided 75 pereent to the Commis- 
sion and 25 percent to the com- 
panies. 

4. Preferably a consolidation of 
operations shall take place under 
one management, but in any event 
no greater percentages of vessels 
shall be allocated by the Commis- 
sion to any other (competitive) 
operator that is in excess of the 
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The Memorial 


T The President of the United States, 
the Congress of the United States, the 
U. S. Maritime Commission, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the Delegate from 
Alaska: 

Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in Eighteenth Session 
assembled, respectfully submits that: 

Whereas, the Legislature has studied 
Delegate Bartlett's telegraphic report relat- 
ing to the Alaska Shipping situation; and, 

Whereas, the Alaska Steamship Co. and 
the Northland Transportation Co. have chal- 
lenged Alaska by threatening to discon- 
tinue operation of ships from Seattle on 
March |, 1947, if the Territory opposes 
their recent proposal, by taking same to 
the Maritime Commission for hearing; and 

Whereas, the proposed overall 35 per- 
cent increase would cover passenger fares 
as well as freight rates, and in practice 
constitutes an average increase in freight 
rates of about 35 percent over present 
levels, which levels already include a 16 
percent wartime surcharge, which would 
be ruinous to the Territory's economy; and, 

Whereas, previous stoppages of service 
of said carriers have resulted in ground- 
work having been laid for establishing other 
means of transportation, such as an opera- 
tion by Briggs Steamship Co. from Prince 
Rupert to Southeastern Alaska at 20 per- 
cent below present freight rates, and service 


by Portland interests to Westward Alaska; 
and, 

Whereas, emergency transportation could 
be obtained during the threatened shut- 
down, including possible amendment of Sec. 
27 of the Jones Act to permanently remove 
discrimination against Alaska, or temporary 
suspension thereof, making Canadian service 
available; and, 

Whereas, it is not believed that Seattle 
distributors and attendant interests would 
permit any sustained discontinuance of serv- 
ice by carriers headquartered in their city; 
and, 

Whereas, the development of Alaska into 
a strong buffer state is of paramount im- 
portance to the national security, which 
should be safeguarded by unstinting relief 
with insistence on efficiency measures, to 
solve this transportation problem, with the 
view that added development would soon 
increase freight business to the point where 
operators could reduce their rates below 
the present high level, rendering adequate 
federal assistance but a temporary burden, 
in the nature of a sound investment. 

Therefore, your memorialist accepts the 
challenge laid down by the carriers, and 
directs its administrative officers to fight 
any increase in waterborne freight rates 
with every means at their disposal, and here- 
by urges Federal authorities to lend support 
to the Territory in this matter of national 
concern. 





relative percentage of vessel ton- 
nage which they operated in the 
Alaska prewar trade. 

5. The Maritime Commission 
shall permit the earriers to file 
tariffs reflecting an overall rev- 
enue inerease of 35 percent ap- 
portioned among passenger and 
commodity rates as might seem 
proper after discussions. 

(The steamship lines elaborate 
this statement by stating that there 
are some commodities which can- 
not take the full increase, so a 
margin must be allowed over the 
minimum 32.4 percent indicated. ) 

These terms and_ conditions 
speak for themselves. The com- 
panies show a willingness on their 
part to engage in the Alaska trade 
so long as the risk is carried by 
the government: so long as a rein 
is held on potential competition 
and a percentage return is guar- 
anteed. 

Against these 
and conditions 


so-called terms 
laid before the 


Maritime Commission must be 
placed the Alaskan’s ability to 
pay the increased cost of trans- 
portation. Since the annual steam- 
ship bill for Alaska freight and 
passengers may be estimated in 
the neighborhood of $8,000,000, 
the proposed increase of 35 per- 
cent would, on the assumption of 
there being some 20,000 families 
in Alaska, levy a tax of some $135 
per family per year, and with no 
collateral benefits whatever. 
Now we may proceed to another 
sore point in the Alaskan economy. 
That is the dependence of the ter- 
ritory upon the lone port of Seattle 
for the Stateside origin of its pas- 
senger and freight traffic. 
Moreover, the Port of Seattle 
publishes a tariff covering certain 
port charges, which is highly— 
and we think needlessly—discrim- 
inatory to Alaskan cargoes. In 
ehart form for comparison pur- 
poses, the charges are designated 
(Continued on page 76) 
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A shipment of crated gears in containers of different sizes is slung from ship to cars. 


























OMESTIC water transpor- 
tation in the United States 
today is laying before the 
American public, particularly the 
users of transportation, a problem 
which calls for a prompt decision. 
This decision will have a dollars- 
and-cents effect on the people who 
must make it. The decision called 
for must be made in large part by 
management of American indus- 
try; more specifically, by industry 
officials in distribution sales, pur- 
chasing, traffic and marketing. 
American industry must decide 
whether it is to have adequate do- 
mestic water transportation in 
future years as part of our national 
transportation network. 
Here is the background: Before 
the war 143 ships were engaged in 


uF 


intereoastal trading. These ships 
served in two capacities. 1. They 
served American industry in its 
domestic distribution—its market- 
ing function. 2. They provided, 
as part of our National defense, a 
pool for immediate transformation 


into the business of war. How 
successfully they fulfilled their 
function of defense was demon- 


strated in the last war. This part 
of our transportation network was 
diverted over night. The ships 
went to war as surely as did 
American soldiers and American 
industry. Industry produced, and 
these ships transported, the means 
of war in both men and material. 
When the war ended the steam- 
ship lines sought to regain their 
peace-time fields of operation. But 
domestic shipping saw a different 
picture than that facing most of 
American industry, even different 
from that facing other 
of our transportation system. The 
end of hostilities left the field of 
domestic transportation with pre- 
war costs and prewar rates. 
had skyrocketed but rates re- 
mained at prewar levels. The 
simplest arithmetie showed clearly 
that even if the government made 
a gift to the lines in the form of 
ships, they could not operate with- 


segments 


Costs 


1 
Out iOSS. 





Above left: Unprotected automobile is un- 
loaded. Spreaders protect car from sling. 


Left: After the automobile is unloaded, 
it is pushed forward off the rope sling. 
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The end of hostilities has left domestic shipping with skyrocket- 
ing costs and prewar rates . . . Only the willingness of 
shippers to accept higher all-rail rates in order to increase the 
differential spread, will enable the lines to re-enter domestic 
shipping as principals rather than as agents. 


Shipping Future 


The first step in the rehabilita- 
tion of the intercoastal and coast- 
wise trades was the assignment 
shortly after VJ Day of a few 
ships to these trades by the Mari- 
time Com. Ships were allocated 
to holders of certificates on a basis 
roughly conforming to the extent 
of their prewar operations. The 
lines became agents of the govern- 
ment in domestic peace-time water 
transportation. For all practical 
purposes, domestic water trans- 
portation was operating in a re- 
eceivership. It still is. 

Today, that fleet has been built 
to about 65 ships as against 143 
before the war. Thus some sub- 
stantial progress has been made in 
getting tonnage moving back into 
these channels of transportation. 
But, while progress has been made, 
that progress is itself paradoxical 
in that every additional ton of 
cargo means more loss, this loss 
being borne by the American tax- 
payer through the Maritime Com- 
mission. 

No person familiar with the 
problem can honestly say that this 
is a healthy situation. There is 
general agreement that govern- 
ment should not be in' the shipping 
business, particularly when it is 
operating on a losing basis. The 
obvious answer to the problem is 
an increase in freight rates to en- 
able these lines to re-enter do- 
mestie shipping as_ principals, 
rather than as government agents. 
But, while this is the obvious rem- 


Sedy, it cannot be applied without 
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another step being taken. On this 
step the users of American trans- 
portation must make a dollars- 
and-cents decision. 

It is generally conceded that 
rail rates form a ceiling over 
water rates and that an increase in 
water rates which fails to leave 
a sufficient margin under rail, 
will drive all cargo from the ships. 
In other words, water transporta- 
tion, in order to continue serving 
American industry, must ask that 
certain unreasonably depressed, 
non-compensatory rail rates be 
raised in order that private capital 
can re-enter domestic water trans- 
portation and rehabilitate the in- 
dustry. 

This is a big order. We in the 
industry are acutely aware of its 
size. We know that in asking for 
support we must put forth rea- 
sons expressed in dollars and 
cents, a form compatible with the 
American concept of self-preserva- 
tion through free enterprise. We 
believe we can do this. Little time 
need be spent on the first part of 
the argument. It is evident that 
without ships we could have lost 
the last war. Without ships, 
capable of ocean-going cargo and 
troop transport, to throw immedi- 
ately into our defense in those 
first few months of World War 


ITIS UP TO YOU 


II, we would have been even more 
vulnerable than we were to ag- 
gressive action by the enemy. That 
the maintenance of a merchant 
fleet is justified for defense is as 
patent as the fact that ships ean- 
not be built overnight. It takes 
precious months to build a fleet 
and one must be ready at all times. 


But defense and war measures 
are probably not sufficient reason 
for the American people, or pos- 
sibly any free people, to foot a 
substantial bill over a long peace- 
time period. Nor do such meas- 
ures have to be sufficient. From 
the strictly peace-time standpoint 
of making American business run, 
rate relief for the domestie ear- 
riers is an absolute necessity, 
even in the face of some increases 
in existing rail rates. Domestie 
shipping, through the Maritime 
Com., is now presenting its ease 
to the Interstate Commerce Com. 
The same case can be put to the 
American public and American 
industry. 

The case, briefly stated, is this: 
the American railroads have de- 
pressed freight rates so unreason- 
ably in certain cases where they 
compete with make 
those same rail non-com- 
pensatory. In plain language, the 
allegation is that the railroads 
have reduced these rates for the 
sole purpose of taking the cargo 
from ships and that in so doing 
they are handling these specific 


ships as to 


rates 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Teamwork 
Is The Answer 





By EDWARD K. LAUX 


Traffic Manager 


Department of Port Development 
The Port of New York Authority 


LMOST 20 months follow- 
A ing the complete surrender 

of our fighting enemies in 
World War II, we find our domes- 
tic water services still fumbling 
and punchy. 

The year 1946 saw the develop- 
ment of some important legisla- 
tion for our steamship lines. The 
Ship Sales Act became law, under 
which the government war-built 
merchant fleet was made available 
to American ship lines at very low 
cost. Some of our coastwise lines 
do not believe this type of vessel 
is suitable for the trade. Others 
think that they would be suitable 
after some alterations, including 
side ports and the adoption of me- 
chanical devices for speedy load- 
ing and discharging of cargo. 
However, the regulations under 
which the ships may be purchased 
is a law, and the steamship lines 
had plenty to say about the pur- 
chase of the ships that the law 
was designed to cover. 

The Senate Commerce ('ommit- 
tee, in its report on the Ship Sales 
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Bill, 79th Congress, First Session, 
Dec. 1945, had this to say: 


“Domestic water transportation has 
suffered from numerous fourth-section 
relief orders, from delays and diffi- 
culties in arranging maximum through 
routes and joint rates, from abnorm- 
ally depressed and non-competitive 
rates, and various other practices 
which threaten to cripple and ulti- 
mately eliminate water competition to 
the detriment of the public, which de- 
pended upon such transportation in 
previous years. Such matters defeat 
the shipping policy of the United 
States and are contrary to our na- 
tional interest. These problems and 
difficulties must be corrected, prefer- 
ably by voluntary action of those con- 
cerned—but, if necessary, by prompt 
and unequivocal action by the Gov- 
ernment agencies concerned. 

* * * Through routes and joint rates 
should be encouraged between all 
types of carriers. Divisions of joint 
rates to which any part of the merch- 
ant marine is a party should always 
be made with the policy of the Con- 
gress with respect to the merchant 
marine in mind. Discrimination 
against water carriers must be avoided. 
They should be encouraged to effect 
economies and should be given the 
benefit of any economies they are able 
to effect. There should be diligence 
in preventing unduly low competitive 
rates by carriers of whatever type, for 
such rates, while giving a temporary 


The Supreme Court, in its unan- 
imous decision in the Seatrain 
Case, ruled that the ICC lacks 
statutory power to revoke or to 
change a steamship certificate. 
This decision should increase 
the value of all water carrier 
certificates, because the Com- 
mission can neither revoke 
such a certificate nor attach 
service limitations fo it. 


advantage to a particular carrier with 
respect to particular traffic, in the long 
run are injurious to the public interest 
because they burden other traffic and 
tend to prevent the: full utilization of 
the inherent advantages of other car- 
riers. The public interest requires 
that the transportation system of the 
Nation function as nearly as practic- 
able as a unit, with each part handling 
the traffic which it can most eco- 
nomically transport, and with a mini- 
mum of diversion through non-com- 
pensatory competitive rates to more 
costly channels of transportation.” 


The ICC has indicated a new 
policy by calling upon the rail- 
roads to show why they should be 
allowed to continue rates higher 
for shorter distances than for 
longer distances to meet water 
competition. Typical of this new 
policy is the Commission’s decison 
in F.S.A. 16082, Citrus Fruit from 
Florida to North Atlantie Ports, 
in which authority heretofore 
granted to the railroad, to meet 
the rates of the waterlines on 
oranges and grapefruits, has been 
vacated. This is a sign of encour- 
agement to waterline owners and 
their bankers. It shows that the 
attitude of the Commission will no 
longer sanction authorizing rail- 
roads to reduce rates to and from 
water carrier points, thus placing 
the water carriers at a disadvan- 
tage and in some eases forcing 
them out of business. Many other 
outstanding Fourth Section cases 
are being called for reconsidera- 
tion just as was the citrus fruit 
ease. Some shippers do not fancy 
this action and would like to see 
the special low rates of the rail- 
roads continued. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Water Transportation 





CENTURY ago the Ameri- 
A ean clipper ship was the 

glory of the Seven Seas. 
My old firm, John S. Emery & Co., 
founded by the Emery brothers 
in 1847 and incorporated ten years 
later, in 1857, owned and operated 
many famous vessels. With such 
a background it is natural that I 
should share with all students of 
American history the longing for 
the glamorous days of sail and 
venture on the high seas and 
should deplore and protest the 
fact that present-day American 
shipping, unmindful of its future 
and the obligations of an historic 
past, is squandering a precious 
heritage of maritime tradition and 
opportunity. 

Only in the Great Lakes area, 
where natural geographical con- 
formation has enabled a_ time- 
honored mode of transportation to 
withstand the impact of short- 
sighted self interest, does any of 
our past maritime grandeur re- 
main. (Albeit, the glamour has 
gone with the wind!) Here bulk 
cargo ships, equipped with the 
most modern means of mechanized 
materials handling, earry freight 
at a lower cost per ton mile than 
anywhere else in the world. Can 
we, taking the economies and ef- 
ficiencies so manifest in the Great 
Lakes area as a partial pattern and 
always keeping in mind the fact 
that in this day and age no form 
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The inherently cheapest means 
of getting goods into the hands 
of ultimate consumers is the 
best, whether this end be ac- 
complished by rail, highway, 
water, air, or pipeline, or by 
any combination of these 
media. 


By HENRY D. CLEVELAND 


Chairman of the Board 
John S. Emery & Co., Inc. 
Boston and New York 


of transportation can exist unto 
itself alone, rehabilitate American 
shipping? Rather, let me ask, do 
we want to restore our merchant 
marine to its proud position of a 
century ago when self-sustaining 
and non-subsidized clippers car- 
ried the stars and stripes into the 
far corners of the earth? 

If the answer is ‘‘yes,’” we must 
not only formulate a workable 
overall plan but we must be pre- 
pared to admit as basis for this 
plan the following self-evident 
premises: 1. That the function 
of transportation is to serve and 
maintain industry. 2. That trans- 
portation adds nothing whatever 
to the value of: goods in foreign or 
domestic commerce. 3. That, all 
things being equal, the inherently 
cheapest means of getting goods 
into the hands of ultimate con- 


sumers or users is the best, whether 
this end is accomplished by rail, 
highway, water, air or pipeline, 
or by any combination of these 
media. 

It is my intention to discuss in 
these columns, as possible contribu- 
tions to such an overall plan, 
various specific problems bearing 
on the future of domestic and for- 
eign shipping. .These articles, as 
now projected, will discuss: 

1. Our canal system. 

2. Ships and sea power of the 

atomic age. 

3. Unit load containers for 
simplifying the problems of 
foreign and domestic com- 
merce. 

4. A new freight rate structure 
for worldwide use. 


5. Modernized freight terminal 
design. 

6. A new ferry service for 
trucks and trailers. 

7. Economie and political fac- 


tors in our maritime future. 

In order to provide an historical 
background for these discussions, 
it is necessary to turn back the 
pages of time. Forty years ago— 
before the Panama Canal was built 
—the National Geographic Maga- 
zine in an article, ‘‘The Deep 
Water Route from Chicago to the 
Gulf,’’ said: ‘‘The Mississippi 
Valley, under proper conditions 
and culture, can furnish the grain, 
the meats and the fruits for the 
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average consumption of the people 
of the civilized world.’’ 

Commenting on the need for a 
deep water route, made up of 
eanalizable rivers and waterways, 
the writer of this article contin- 
ued: ‘‘While no survey ‘of the cost 
of such a canal system has been 
made, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that, from the experience of 
Europe, these rivers could be made 
navigable for about one-fifth what 
it would cost to build railroads 
affording equal accommodations 
tor traffic.’’ 

The article also reprints from 
the Congressional Record a econ- 
temporaneous statement by James 
J. Hill, the ‘‘empire builder’’ and 
railroad man, who saw fit to build 
steamers for trade with the Far 
East because he thought in terms 
of transportation rather than in 
terms of traffic. ‘‘The business of 
the United States,’’ Mr. Hill is 
quoted as saying, ‘‘is so congested 
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that from every portion of the 
country arises a clamor for re- 








By FRED A. HOOPER 


Secretary 
Los Angeles Steamship Association 


American distributors are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the potentiality in 
water transportation. This is emphasized 
by the fact that in the ten-month period 
from Jan. to Oct., 1946, the volume of do- 
mestic and foreign exports for the Pacific 
Coast area alone amounted to 12,422.8 mil- 
lion Ib., valued 496.8 million dollars. Im- 
ports for the same period in the same dis- 
trict amounted to 2,662.8 million lb., valued 
at 296.2 million dollars. 


Although export and import figures for 
individual ports are not available since the 
war, due to continuing government opera- 
tion, figures for 1939 should give some in- 
dication as to the volume of commerce in 
a normal year. During 1939 foreign trade 
passing through Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Harbor, a major national gateway, amounted 
to $143,044,205 in exports and $73,289,245 
in imports. 

This great volume of business in and out 
of America's port cities was halted but not 
stopped by the war. The world today is 
looking to America and to American manu- 
facturing and American ships to aid in re- 
storing international trade. American ship- 
ments of food, clothing, machinery, raw 
materials and finished products will lift the 
peoples of less fortunate countries into 
higher brackets of well-being and prosper- 
ity. The raw materials and products of 
other countries must be brought into the 
United States to fill the huge requirements 
of manufacturers who must supply America's 
unsurpassed consumer demand. 
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New vessels now are being allocated by 
the government to private shipping. Many 
of these vessels, built, tested and proved 
during the war for speed and safety, in- 
corporate the best in modern improve- 
ments. Rate savings on long-distance hauls 
run from approximately 10 percent to as 


high as 40 percent. The ship offers the 
distributor the advantage of great storage 
space so that his entire cargo can arrive 
at its destination "in toto." Other ad- 
vantages can be seen in the maintenance 
of accurate arrival-and-departure schedules. 
Prior to the war schedules were rigorously 
maintained and investigations were under- 
taken when ships arrived .more than a few 
hours late. The return to private operation 
is expected to bring about a resumption 
of such timing. Dependability, always a 
selling point for the water-borne media, 
will in no way lose its place in the shipping 
industry's code of operation. 


lief. The railroads everywhere are 
packed beyond their power. A 
15-ft. canal or channel from St. 
Louis to New Orleans would go 
farther to relieve the entire Middle 
West than any other work that 
could be undertaken.’’ 


Mr. Hill, of course, could not 
then (forty years ago) have vis- 
ualized the rise of the motor car- 
rier industry which was to save 
temporarily, the business of the 
country any more than the Hon. 
Joseph E. Ransdell who, on the 
strength of Mr. Hill’s statement 
was to make an ardent plea in 
Congress for the improvement of 
the Missouri, Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers could have imagined our 
present-day highways congested 
with trucks and trailers. The 
National Geographic Magazine, in 
the same comprehensive article, 
quotes from a speech made by Mr. 
Ransdell in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Jan. 31, 1907, as 
follows: ‘‘If Mr. Hill is right, 
why not improve the Missouri to 
Ft. Benton in Montana and the 
Ohio to Pittsburgh, and the Mis- 
sissippi to Mr. Hill’s own town, 
St. Paul. These improvements 
will pay better than any invest- 
ment the government has ever 
made.”’ 

The magazine then proceeds to 
analyze and compare the 1907 rail 
and water rates which, incidently, 
are practically the same as those 
now in effect, and concludes with 
a quotation from an address by 
President Theodore Roosevelt. In 
the light of present-day develop- 
ments, Mr. Roosevelt’s comment 
seems prophetic: ‘‘The Valley of 
the Mississippi is politically and 
commercially more important than 
any other valley on the face of the 
globe. Here, more than anywhere 
else, will be determined the future 
of the United States and, indeed, 
of the whole western world; and 
the type of civilization reached in 
this vast stretch of country lying 
between the Alleghenies and the 
Rockies, the Great Lakes and Gulf, 
will largely fix the type of civiliza- 
tion for the whole western hemi- 
sphere.’’ 

At the time this view was ex- 
pressed, President Roosevelt, in 
the face of opposition from the 


(Continued on page 94) 
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@ Another Jack McCormack story wherein the differ- 
ence between ‘‘general average” and “‘particular 
average,” as used in marine insurance parlance, is 
made clear and some practical suggestions on the 


importance of sales terms are forthcoming. 


"4 HY is it necessary to 
take out marine insur- 
ance on shipments we 


forward by water transport?’’ 
The question was asked of Jack 
McCormack, free lance traffic man- 
ager, by Harry S. Cooper, treas- 
urer of the White Mfg. Co., as 
the two men seated themselves at 
Cooper’s desk in the bright, sun- 
lit office. 

Cooper continued: ‘“‘It is my 
understanding that the freight rate 
of a railroad includes liability for 
loss or damage while the goods are 
in course of transportation. 
Doesn’t the same principle hold 
good when shipping by a water 
earrier?’’ 

‘‘No, Harry,’’ replied Jack. 
‘“‘A steamship company, or any 
other type of water borne carrier, 
has sharply limited liability. 
There are substantial reasons for 
this almost age-old custom; there- 
fore, extra insurance must be taken 
out by the shipper or consignee 
to provide for full protection.’’ 

‘*Well, that beats all,’’ ejacu- 
lated Cooper. ‘‘The company has 
just started to accept orders for 
Oversea shipments and we haven’t 
yet looked into the matter of ma- 
rine insurance. Good thing I 





AutTHor’s Nore: Names of persons and 
company used herein are fictitious. 
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By HENRY G. ELWELL 
Traffic Consultant 


raised this question. Give me an 
outline of what action we must 
take.’’ 

Jack first explained that water 
carriers, except for negligence, 
generally are not liable for loss 
or damage to goods caused by 
perils of the sea, theft, pilferage, 
salt water, leakage, and many 
other causes. He pointed out this 
placed serious liability on the 
owner of the goods while they were 
enroute from origin to destina- 
tion, and created a necessity for 
marine insurance. Either the ship- 
per or the consignee should obtain 
the coverage which extends from 
the time the shipment ‘is for- 
warded until delivery is accom- 
plished at destination. 

‘‘Here’s another thought to 
bear in mind, Harry. In connec- 
tion with loss or damage, a shipper 
may find it advisable to apply for 
insurance on an ‘all risks’ basis. 
Whether the insurance company 
will grant a request for this pro- 
tection depends on the commodity ; 
the packaging and packing meth- 
ods used; and other factors. As 
a bit of information for you here 
is a policy clause: ‘To cover all 


risks of physical loss or damage 
from any external cause, irrespec- 
tive of percentage, including theft, 
pilferage and non-delivery.’ ’’ 

*“My gosh, Jack,’’ demanded 
Cooper, ‘‘must we get a marine 
insurance policy every time we 
forward a shipment by a water 
earrier?”’ 

Jack then told him of the 
‘fopen’’ or ‘‘blanket’”’ policy which 
automatically covers all consign- 
ments, the holder of the policy 
furnishing details as each ship- 
ment is made. ‘‘And, Harry,”’ 
Jack added, ‘‘you should under- 
stand that among the various in- 
surance terms there are two which 
you cannot afford to ignore. I 
refer to ‘general average’ and 
‘particular average.’ ”’ 

‘‘Well, what do they mean?’’ 

‘‘On the whole,’’ said Jack, 
‘general average may be described 
as loss resulting from a voluntary 
act, whereas particular average 
results from an accident. Par- 
ticular average has to do with 
damage or loss to a shipment it- 
self, caused by perils of the sea. 
General average is much more 
extensive.”’ 
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‘*Wait a minute,’’ insisted 
Cooper, ‘‘you say a ‘voluntary 
act’ and algo ‘an accident.’ ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Jack. ‘‘For 
instance, assume that a ship, dur- 
ing a storm, looses part of her 
cargo because of huge waves sweep- 
ing the decks. That would be an 
accident and comes under par- 
ticular average. The ship, or its 
proprietor, is not responsible, 
which means that the owner of the 
goods should be covered by marine 
insurance for particular average.’”’ 

‘“Well,’’ conceded Cooper, ‘‘I 
understand your explanation of an 
accident. But, this voluntary act, 
where does that come in?’’ 

‘‘Let us further assume,’’ con- 
tinued Jack, ‘‘that the storm in- 
creases and, to save ship and cargo, 
there was no choice but to cut 
away portions of the ship, say, a 
mast as an example; or suppose 
a fire breaks out on board and sea 
water is pumped into one or more 
holds to extinguish the fire there- 
by damaging cargo. These are in- 
tentional acts performed to save 
both the cargo and the ship. Such 
eases fall under general average. 
The ship, or its owner, bears no 
over-all liability for damage to the 


’ 


cargo which means that a ship- 
ment should be covered for gen- 
eral average.’ 

‘* Jack, what’s back of this gen- 
eral average? I presume some 
court has ruled on it?’’ 

‘‘Not some ecourt,’’ laughed 
Jack, ‘‘rather many, many courts 
over the centuries. But, I recall 
that in one decision* a court held 
that the bill of lading provisions 
control where the contract pro- 
vides for general average. Ac- 
tually the rules known as the York- 
Antwerp Rules govern.’’ 

‘IT suppose the rules are com- 
plicated,’’ ruefully complained 
Cooper. 

Jack chuckled. ‘‘You are ab- 
solutely correct, but don’t worry. 
You won’t have to study them. 
Just leave that to the marine in- 
surance people with whom your 
insurance is placed.”’ 

‘‘But,’’ protested Cooper, ‘‘I’d 
like to have some light on these 
rules.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ agreed Jack, ‘‘I’ll 
read the York-Antwerp Rules to 
you. Here goes 





* Bowring, Jones & Tidy, Ltd. v. Charter 
Shipping Co., Ltd. 33 Fed. (2d) 280. (cir. 
Ct. of App. 2d Cir.). 


Rule A—There is a general 
average act when and only when 
any extraordinary sacrifice or 
expenditure is intentionally and 
reasonably made or incurred for 
the common safety for the pur- 
pose of preserving from peril 
the property involved in a com- 
mon marine venture. 

Rule B—General average sac- 
rifices and expenses shall be 
borne by the different contrib- 
uting interests on the basis here- 
inafter provided. 

Rule C—Only such damage, 
losses or expenses which are the 
direct consequence of the gen- 
eral average act shall be allowed 
as general average. 

Jack paused, and Cooper broke 
in with: ‘‘Hold on, how many 
rules are there in this document 
ealled York-Antwerp Rules?’’ 

Jack replied with a smile: ‘‘Oh, 


twenty or more, referring to such ‘ 


matters as jettison of cargo, cut- 
ting away wrecks, voluntary 
stranding of a vessel, damage to 
engines in refloating a ship, and 
many others.’’ 

‘*Well, Jack, I now have some 
comprehension of the acts that 

(Continued on page 42) 








Perfect Shipping EVERY Month 


ROBABLY almost everybody feels that 

he understands the broad principles of 
Perfect Shipping, and perhaps also a good 
deal about the details— 


PETC BUELL: 
prevents loss and damage 
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—and the chances are that he DOES. 

But when you get beyond the point of 
asking, "Who looks after these things?"; 
when you realize that this is a job for YOU 
—a certain amount of brushing-up—a re- 
fresher course in good shipping practices— 
becomes necessary, and the time and ef- 
fort spent in this way always pay off. 

Loss and damage to goods in transit 
has been building up like a hurricane re- 
cently and the wreckage has reached stag- 
gering proportions. In 1946 the rail and 
motor carriers paid about $125,000,000 in 
settlement of claims—five times more than 
in 1939. 

. all that loss of money on transporta- 
tion service that was rendered; all that 
waste of truck and freight car space at a 
time when the full capacity of every such 
vehicle is urgently needed; all that multi- 
plied loss of scarce materials and hard- 
earned production at a time when industrial 
prosperity, employment, and our whole 
economy depend upon production . . . 

Every shipper would like to have his 
goods go dent in first class condition. 
Every receiver wants things to reach him 
factory perfect. Every carrier wants it 
that way too, and all transportation agen- 
cies are reorganizing and expanding their 


prevention organization for a year-around 
effort to eliminate loss and damage. 

It is not hard to understand why some 
loss and damage will continue to occur. 
But we ought—all of us—to be dissatisfied 
over the hard fact that things have been 
getting worse instead of better. 

Better packing materials and more of 
them are becoming available; the man- 
power situation is improving. It is true 
that transportation facilities are taxed to 
the utmost, but this is a challenge to all of 
us—to try to do things right the first time, 
and so to make PERFECT SHIPPING a 
reality—not just in April but throughout the 


Drrketed 


General Chairman 
National Management Committee 
Perfect Shipping Campaign—1947 
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LOSS RATIO = PACKING METHODS 


Scientific Packing _ Minimum losses _ Lower Insurance Rates _ Satisfied Customers 


proper Packing — Excessive Losses Higher Insurance Rates — Lost Markets 


ga & 





P= 








N PRINCIPLE it is as simple 
as high school algebra . . . as 
the quality of your packing 
improves, your loss ratio will im- 


prove. Your marine insurance 
rates vary in direct proportion to 
your losses. Your sales figures 


mirror the quality of your packing 
methods. In 1946 we exported ap- 
proximately 15 _ billion dollars’ 
worth of goods and services. These 
amounted to about four billion 
dollars a year prior to the war. 
Thousands of our manufacturers, 
not previously interested in export 
business, are rushing to enter the 
field. They would like to have a 
foothold in world markets. That 
foothold in world markets is worth 
keeping against the day when 
American consumer demands have 
returned to normal, which may be 
very soon, and American industry 
is searching for new customers. 

At no time during the manu- 
facturing process is a_ product 
more valuable than when it goes 
into the shipping container. At this 
point it ineorporates all of the 
hours and headaches of engineer- 
ing, designing, planning, parts 
production, shortages. It is the 
result of the work of all members 
of the organization from sweepers 
to top management. This product 
of combined effort is worth de- 
livering, worth insuring, worth 
protecting. 
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By FRANK W. GREEN 


Packing Consultant 


Old and new exporters are find- 
ing, in some eases too late, that 
protecting an item for export is 
not as simple as they thought. Too 
many are making no effort to pro- 
tect: products against the hazards 
of water transportation. The 
Foreign Commerce Weekly (Jan. 
18, 1947) quotes a marine insur- 
ance executive as saying, ‘‘Some 
of them (shippers) simply do not 
know what their shipments are 
going to be up against when they 
go overseas. A few don’t e¢are. 
On the other hand, there are many 
oldtimers who, for one reason or 
another still ship overseas in 
domestie containers.’’ 

A great many shippers are find- 
ing that their loss ratio is being 
adversely effected by proportional 
changes in the factors enumerated 
in the formula heading this article. 

It sometimes takes many months 
for losses to be noticed by the 
manufacturer. This is because 


they are paid through the foreign 











correspondents of the marine in- 
surance companies and the shipper 
seldom about the claims 
until the information has filtered 
back through the system and is 
used as a basis for higher premium 
rates. The insurance companies 
are obliged to take the view that 
exporters who neglect proper pack- 
ing methods are endeavoring to 
economize in packing costs at the 
underwriters’ expense. 
Widespread dissatisfaction with 
the export packing methods used 
by American manufacturers and 
enormous damage claims consti- 
tute two regrettable consequences 
of our previous periods of export 
expansion. A government foreign 
service officer in a Far East coun- 
try reports that mistakes made by 
American producers in this respect 
“left an unfavorable impression 
on several of the local importers 
with the result that they shifted 
back to their old suppliers in 
Europe as soon as possible.’’ 
Much of this dissatisfaction is 
traceable to the widespread notion 
that export packing is an ex- 
tremely simple mechanical prob- 
lem. Nothing can be farther from 
the truth. The problem is one re- 
quiring expertness in many lines. 
This fact has been recognized by 
many companies. These firms have 
initiated thoroughgoing studies of 
export packing, with a view to 
developing containers and methods 
of interior protection. Some large 
concerns have established special 
departments devoted to the appli- 
eation of known methods of safe- 
guarding shipments and promoting 
further improvements. Others en- 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Stainless steel Fruehauf refrigerator trailer, owned by Cleveland produce grower, delivers load of fresh mushrooms to the airport. 


Let’s Take Glamour 


The ground transportation of airfreight is a new business which will not conform 
to existing practices. There exists, however, a worthwhile opportunity for ground 
carriers who have the cooperation of the airlines and are prepared to adjust 
themselves to special requirements and, above all, maintain regular pickup 


HIS most controversial sub- 
[Ties must be subdivided into 

several separate problems, 
and the answers to each problem 
must be integrated so that an 
overall solution is arrived at. I 
prefer to approach the subject 
from the viewpoint of a presently 
operating ground earrier. The 
following premises are essential: 
1. Airfreight is a coming large 
seale freight operation. 2. The 
airlines will not engage in surface 
transportation. 3. Ground trans- 
portation of airfreight is trans- 
portation incidental to air trans- 
portation and exempt from regu- 
lation by the I. C. C. 4. The 
transportation of airfreight is an 
entirely new business for the 
ground carrier and will not ¢on- 
form to the existing practices. 
5. The ground carrier is presently 
engaged in profitable operation 
and must not be burdened with 
the cost of initiating this new 
service. 6. There must be uni- 
formity in ground service at all 
airports. 
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schedules. 


Part 2 


Ground transportation 
of airfreight 


By ROBERT F. ODELL 
Sales Manager 
George E. Dewey & Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


The first three premises are 
axiomatic and require no further 
explanation, so we ean start with 
the fourth. All ground carriers 
of necessity, have built up operat- 
ing procedures which will bring 
to them the greatest possible re- 
turn per dollar of investment. 
With the long haul interstate 
trucking concerns, this means that 
they have local trucks which make 
daily deliveries of freight from 
the city terminals and pickups 
coming back again in the evening. 
Their runs are not necessarily 
geared to any exact stated times, 
but the majority of their pickups 
are made: at or after 5 p. m. 
when shippers have their day’s 


freight available on the platforms. 

These pickups are then brought to 

the terminals for consolidation and 

later that night the over-the-road 
vehicles load and proceed to des- 
tination. The commercial trucker 
ean not make airfreight pickups 
with his local trucks at the same 
time as he performs his regular 
business for the following reasons: 

1. He would be combining a 
freight operation which was 
under the jurisdiction of the 
I. C. C. with an exempt opera- 
tion. 

2. All airfreight pickups would 
have to be brought to his 
terminal for consolidation and 
then reloaded for delivery to 
the airport. 

3. The time required for this ex- 
tra handling would necessitate 
the use of an extra day for 
transportation and would seri- 
ously depreciate the value of 
air transportation. 

4. Airfreight should be so pre- 
pared that the absolute mini- 
mum of packing materials are 
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In establishing speedy air freight schedules, United Air Lines has used local cartage companies to perform pick-up and delivery. 


Out of Airfreight 


all other equipment as used in the 


used, and any freight so packed 
is not safe for regular com- 
mercial truck transportation. 

It would seem from the above, 
that airfreight was not a desirable 
commodity for the commercial 
trucker. It is not, at the regular 
commercial trucking rates, and 
under the usual commercial truck- 
ing practices. However, it can be 
made a very attractive commodity 
for any ground carrier if the 
ground earrier will adapt himself 
to the requirements of airlines, 
and the unusual features of the 
commodities offered. 

Let us first forget all our pre- 
conceived ideas on commodity 
classification and usual trucking 
practices, and start in as though 
we had no knowledge of the truck- 
ing business. We have innumer- 
able commodities which are, and 
will be, offered for airfreight. 
They will all be packed for safe 
transportation by air, which means 
that they would never pass the 
standards required for trucking. 
The ground earriers airfreight 
trucks therefore, must have all 
necessary protective equipment to 
render the pickup truck as safe a 
vehicle for transportation as the 
airplane. This means the truck 
must be equipped with pads, racks, 
tie-back and hold-down ropes, and 
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plane. The driver and helpers on 
this vehicle must be thoroughly 
trained to use great care in hand- 
ling all commodities offered them. 
Airfreight can not be slammed 
around, it must be handled with 
kid gloves. 

The next problem is setting up 
a pickup run for airfreight. All 
airfreight must be delivered to the 
airport the same day as picked 
up. To do this, it is necessary to 
set up regular daily runs so that 
the pickup truck will arrive at 
the airport in ample time to allow 
for consolidation and loading. 
There should be no terminal at 
any point other than the airport. 
The run should be charted as fol- 
lows: 

The traffic manager for the 
ground earrier should sit down 
with the airline’s airfreight rep- 
resentative and map out the terri- 
tory which the airline is particu- 
larly interested in developing, and 
through which a daily pickup run 
is deemed desirable. After this is 
routed for maximum coverage, 
and all the concerns along the 
route are notified that they can 
expect a regular daily airfreight 
pickup truck at their door at a 
stated time each day, the run is 
ready to start. 


The pickup truck goes to the 
airport and loads all inbound 
freight for delivery along the run. 
It then makes deliveries until it 
arrives empty at the furthest point 
on the run. Then it commences 
its pickup ealls. A sufficient num- 
ber of ealls must be along this 
route, so that the truck is loaded 
when it gets back to the airport 
on schedule. Every stop on the 
route should be made each day 
without fail, whether freight is 
available of not. Also, each pick- 
up stop should be made at the 
same time of day, every day of 
the run. This feature of stopping 
every day and at the same time is 
the basie factor in building up a 
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constant and continuous _ air- 
freight business. 

The traffic managers of the va- 
rious concerns called on then know 
that they can definitely count on 
an airfreight pickup each day at 
the same time. It is surprising, 
how soon these shippers will come 
to depend on this kind of service 
and also how quickly they will 
adapt themselves to the necessity 
of having their airfreight available 
by, say, 2 p. m. or 3:30 p. m., or 
whatever other time the truck ar- 


rives at their shipping platform. 


Freight volume will grow 
rapidly because a pickup service 
is available and regular. If the 
ABC Co. is one eall on the route, 
and it has no airfreight for a 
week or so that is no reason for 
cutting it off the run, provided 
of course the airline believes it to 
be a potential airfreight user. I 
know of one concern which was 
ealled on regularly for over two 
weeks without getting a pound of 
airfreight but, its traffic manager 








Air Freight Exceeds Air Express 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


Air Cargo Consultant 


T= figures for airline operations in Oct., 
1946 show that for the first time in the 
history of these companies they carried 
more air freight in one month than they did 
air express. In that month total ton miles 
of air express were 2,653,491 while air 
freight amounted to 3,128,846. 

The accompanying table shows the ton- 
mile traffic both of air express and freight 
on the certificated airlines of the United 
States together with the date of the first 
air freight tariff issued by each company if 
such a publication has been issued. From 
this table it will be seen that only a few 
of the airlines are doing very much air 
freight business. Two had not issued tariffs 
prior to Oct., 1946, and six have not yet 
issued any. American Airlines is in the lead 


as an air freight carrier but United Air 
Lines is ahead for air express. 

The figures in this table might well be 
qualified by considering that American's 
total includes their contract as well as their 
common carrier operations and that there 
is no way at this time of telling what pro- 
portion of this total was carried by each 
type of service. No other certificated air- 
line as yet operates other than as a com- 
mon carrier. It might also be noted that 
Hawaiian has always been a heavy freight 
carrier as compared with their other busi- 
ness and that the pilot strike on TWA, 
starting in October, must have affected the 
amount of traffic carried by that company. 
Despite these qualifications, Oct., 1946 
marks a mile stone in air freight develop- 
ment. 








Express and Freight Tan-Miles (Oct. 1946) and Issuance Date of First Air 
Freight Tariff—Certificated Airlines 




















Express Freight Tariff 
Airline Ton-Miles Ton-Miles Issued 
All American haere a a ee ee eee 
American .. eaiitclowen tata 633,519 1,930,121 Oct. 1944 
Braniff ....... Sth clk 68,064 30,810 Dec. 1945 
Caribbean ......... Pear ane eat Y eens J eee 
Chicago & Southern 58,209 13,341 Aug. 1946 
Colonial i aa Stasis 
I eo os C nembun ees 8,314 10,499 Jan. 1946 
Delta 56,475 20,193 Aug. 1946 
Eastern 371,503 15,793 Apr. 1946 
Hawaiian ae apa 9,084 rr eee 
in cog iv eagle casiem 2,068 1,583 June 1946 
Mid-Continent eee a. 2 Jan. 1947 
National 17,934 13,435 Sept. 1946 
Northeast a ie cree mre eoros & 
Northwest er Se Nov. 1946 
NII os 5.2" padecowee cnovea 178,057 139,315 July 1946 
EE eee ee Lene 
TWA ie | a eae 286,104 213,374 July 1945 
United 688,787 669,484 Feb. 1946 
ei Sel aA antowan Wome 57,753 22,906 June 1946 
igi ihe ars ie al 2,653,491 3,128,846 
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asked to be retained on the run 
as he believed that a good sized 
volume would develop. This con- 
cern is now shipping almost a 
thousand pounds per day by air- 
freight. Calls should be deter- 
mined on the basis of potential 
business. Give shippers the serv- 
ice and they will use it; give it to 
them every day, not just once in 
a while and don’t wait for a 
shipper to call in and request pick- 
up service. In this way, ground 
carriers can do their part in de- 
veloping airfreight business, but 
the airlines also must do their 
part. 

The airlines ean contribute by 
having their airfreight salesmen 
regularly contact all of the firms 
on the pickup route run. Sales- 
men should actively solicit every 
potential and actual shipper. They 
should make sure that shippers are 
informed as to pickup schedules; 
what flight schedules can be met 
at various points; how the airline 
ean save the shipper dollars in 
time. A salesman should solicit 
business not only for his own air- 
line on through carriage, but be 
prepared to quote rates and solicit 
interline business with connecting 
carriers. 

Our fifth premise states that the 
ground carrier is presently en- 
gaged in profitable operations and 
must not be burdened with the 
cost of initiating airfreight pick- 


up service. Right here airlines 
generally would seem to have 
blundered. All motor carriers in 


operation today must struggle to 
maintain a margin of profit in 
their operations. Most of the good 
carriers are not only maintaining 
their business above cost but, in 
addition to that, are able, in spite 
of increasing costs of labor, mater- 
ials and operation maintenance, to 
show substantial profits for each 
quarter. No ground earrier will 
look favorably on entering into 
an operation which on the face of 
it will prove unprofitable. The air- 
lines have consistently pursued a 
policy of attempting to obtain 
from ground carriers a ‘‘plush 
service’’ at niggardly rates. Their 
main objective in ground carrier 
selection is cheapness rather than 
quality service. For this reason, 


(Continued on page 52) 
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United 
; Air Freight 
expands 
: Service inthe =| 
Industrial East 








Now! Stepped-up service — faster flights —to carry 
your shipments between New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and Chicago. Giant, 4-engine United Cargo- 
liners—with 18,000 pounds capacity — provide over- 
night service between these key cities. United also 
provides fast Air Freight service from Akron, Detroit, 
Toledo, South Bend. 

Speed your shipments by air! Freight flies on every 
United plane — Mainliner and Cargoliner — offering 
you fast, frequent service between 67 cities coast to 
coast and border to border on the Pacific Coast. 


Connecting service by air and coordinated truck car- 





riers to all important cities in the United States. 
o World Air Freight. Speedy transhipment of cargo 
AIR FREIGHT SERVICE [CRETE = 2! New York, San Francisco and Seattle to rush your 





valuable cargo to foreign lands. 

United Air Lines, Air Cargo Division, 5959 S. 
Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Ill., or all United district 
ticket offices. 


Pickup and Delivery in All Major Cities 
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Merchant Shipping 


(Continued from page 22) 


a prosperous American Merchant 
Marine. 

The Maritime Commission has 
designated 32 foreign trade routes 
as ‘‘essential.”’ If foreign com- 
petition requires, the Commission 
will grant operating differential 
subsidies on these trade routes to 
American lines able and willing to 
meet their strict requirements. 
Such subsidy payments are subject 
to recapture. They are paid in 
order to bring American operating 
costs down to the level of foreign 
operators. Over the past ten years, 
since the 1936 Merchant Marine 
Act created our present subsidy 
policy, annual subsidy payments 
to all American operators aver- 
aged only $3,000,000 per year, 
after recapture. 

While the merchant marine is 
conscious of the difficulties ahead 
on foreign trade routes, the 
dangers facing American shipping 
on domestic sea lanes are even 
more readily apparent. Although 
the Government’s authority to con- 
tinue ‘‘stop-gap’’ coastal and in- 
tereoastal operations until July 1 
has been effected, there are indi- 
cations that even at the new dead- 
line many operators will be unable 
to return to their prewar services. 

Unduly depressed rail rates, 
labor problems, high cargo hand- 
ling costs, and antiquated port 
facilities have contributed to this 
situation which has been aptly de- 
seribed as tantamount to ‘‘indus- 
try-wide bankruptey.’’ An Inter- 
state Commerce t‘ommission in- 
vestigation into the entire matter 
of competing rail-water rates is in 
progress. 

The domestic picture following 
the first great war was very differ- 
ent from today. The Panama 
Canal, opened in 1914, saw the re- 
vival of a historic trade. Inter- 
coastal shipping increased rapidly, 
until in the late twenties it spon- 
sored in rapid succession three 
new passenger liners, each in turn 
the largest ever built in the United 
States. With the depression, it be- 
came apparent that this phase of 
intercoastal shipping had _ been 
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over-expanded. Today, these three 
large liners are being reconverted 
to serve, as they did for a few 
years just before the war, on the 
route connecting New York with 
South America’s east coast. 

Intercoastal freight services are 
still operated for government ac- 
count, since private services have 
been unwilling to resume active 
operations on their own. Despite 
the freight car shortage, shippers 
have not flocked to intercoastal or 
other domestic shipping services. 
During the five war years there 
was no service, and naturally this 
lengthy absence has also had its 
effect on the industry. 

The American wage scale in 
1921 was $72.50 per month for 
able seamen, aS compared to 
$182.85 per month today, exelud- 
ing such new features as penalty 
overtime, etc., which bring present 
able seamen’s wages up to well 
over $250 for a 30 day period. 

The vast wage difference, how- 
ever, is the least of the reasons 
why today’s maritime labor pic- 
ture is so unpromising. Feather- 
bedding in contracts, slowdowns, 
work stoppages, ‘‘quickies,’’ juris- 
dictional strikes, internal rows, 
Red leanings, sympathy strikes, 
secondary boycotts, picketing and 
all the other trappings of union- 
ism gone berserk have plagued the 
American maritime industry. 

Not only have these disturb- 
ances cost the shipping business 
millions, but they have seriously 
delayed the world’s reconversion 
to peacetime status. The foreign 
repercussions of last fall’s two 
major maritime strikes are only 
now becoming apparent in Italy, 
France, England and Germany. 
Their effect on American recon- 








Frank J. Taylor, President of the American 
Merchant Marine Institute, has been identi- 
fied with shipping ever since he was an ap- 
prentice boy in the old Robins Drydock 
Shipyard in Brooklyn, later a Todd Shipyard 
Corporation affiliate. He served 13 years 
as an assemblyman in the New York Legis- 
lature, representing a Brooklyn waterfront 
district, and later as Kings County Sheriff, 
Commissioner of Records, Public Welfare 
Commissioner of New York City and Con- 
troller of New York City. 


version ean never be measured. 
They must not be repeated. 

The threat now posed by un- 
reasonable labor demands is one of 
the primary reasons why domestic 
ship operators are hesitating to 
return to private operation. 

This threat could result in the 
eventual elimination from Ameri- 
ean-flag operation all merchant 
shipping other than industrial 
carriers and certain favored do- 
mestic services. . 

While America’s merchant ma- 
rine picture is far from clear, 
it ean be said with some assurance 
that history has taught the indus- 
try, the government and the pub- 
lic, a few of shipping’s facts of 
life. 

It is admitted today that an 
American Merchant Marine is 
vital to our security. It is recog- 
nized that to maintain such an 
industry in times of war, a peace- 
time fleet must be provided for. 
Public support and _ patronage, 
when coupled with government as- 
sistance where necessary, can keep 
such a fleet in being. 

It is known, too, that the ad- 
vantages of an American-flag 
Merchant Marine are not limited 
to its vital war role. Foreign trade, 
proved so vital to our economy, is 
dependent to a large extent on 
American ships. 

These are the lessons of history. 
The marine industry has benefited 
from past experience in other 
ways. It has better ‘‘tools’’ to 
work with than at any time since 
the Clipper Ship era. The ship- 
ping industry is aware that these 
tools must be kept sharp, and that 
the nation’s tool-making machin- 
ery (shipyards) must not be per- 
mitted to lie idle and disintegrate. 

While America’s maritime am- 
bitions are large, they are not so 
great as to destroy the aspirations 
of our wartime allies. Although 
our fleet includes almost three- 
quarters of the entire world’s 
merchant ship tonnage, only those 
ships of highest quality will be 
operated. They will be manned 


by the pick of America’s war- | 


experienced officers and seamen. 
Inereasing world trade is seen as 
providing commerce for all. En- 
larged commerce between nations 
is held by many to be the key to 
a stable political situation. 
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Studebaker trucks help you level off 
your rising transport costs 


OU find that a, new Studebaker 
truck wastes no time coming up 
with clear proof that it’s a real 
money-saver 
Right from the start, it makes 
every filling of gasoline produce 
exceptional mileage. That’s imme 
diately evident when you look at 
the dash gauges, after a new Stude- 
baker’s first day of work on your 
routes. 


You get far more than gas-saving 


Week after week, in the hardest 
kind of service, a new Studebaker 
truck keeps rolling along free from 
the need for serious mechanical 
attention. 

It stays on the job without fre- 
quent lay-offs for costly adjustments 
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and repairs, because Studebaker 
took the time to pre-test it thor- 
oughly before it was sold to you. 


Verified quality—full equipment 


Every Studebaker truck model is an 
honor graduate of the famed 800- 
acre proving ground and technical 
laboratories through which Stude- 
baker engineers and Army Ordnance 
specialists put much of the mechan 
ized equipment of World War II 


And that’s notall. The Studebaker 
truck that’s delivered to you comes 
complete with everything you re- 
quire for efficient, economical, post 
war transport service. 

That holds true, not only for the 
heavy-duty-model Studebaker that’s 
pictured above, but also for the 


Studebaker one-ton and the half- 
ton Coupe Express pick-up models. 
Studebaker’s brilliant Hy-Mile- 
age engine powers the heavy-duty 
model. Studebaker’s sturdy Econ- 
o-miser engine of wartime Weasel 
fame keeps operating costs low in 
the one-ton and half-ton models. 
What’s more, at no extra cost, 
you protect your investment with 
the extra quality and the surviving 
soundness of Studebaker’s pains- 
taking master craftsmanship, much 
of it the work of unique Studebaker 
father-and-son teams 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of trucks you can trust 
The Studebaker Corp., South Bend 27, Ind., U.S.A. 
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Packing 


Hazards 


In Water Shipmen 


Perhaps the first factor to be considered in preparing 
cargo for water shipment is the stress exerted on all 
sides of the container. Few shippers realize the de- 
structive potentialities of pressures caused by the seem- 
ingly graceful and gentle rolling of water carriers. 


By CHARLES L. SAPERSTEIN 


President 
Glean’s Assortments, Inc. 
New York 


most vivid and 

exciting chapters in all 

literature is a description 
by Victor Hugo of an escaped 
deadweight in the shape of a 
small cannon which became un- 
lashed between decks of a vessel 
at sea. As it shifted back and 
forth with each roll of the ship, 
it became a killing, irresistible 
battering ram, creating havoe be- 
yond measure. 

This fictional episode was re- 
called and then seemed tame by 
comparison when some months ago 
I was ealled upon to survey dam- 
age in the hold of a vessel caused 
by similar circumstances. A single 
machine had broken loose from its 
moorings during a rough sea and 
destroyed virtually every other 
piece of freight in the compart- 
ment before a frantic crew, at 
great personal risk, succeeded in 
lashing the object in rigid posi- 
tion. A block-busting bomb could 
not have been more effective in 
reducing everything in sight to a 
mass of rubble and junk. 

With most ports of the world 
providing skilled technicians at 
stevedoring and stowing practices, 
and with ship’s carpenters employ- 
ing the accumulated skill of cen- 
turies in shoring and chocking, 
today’s shipper has little to fear 
from a free’moving outside force. 


NE of the 
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While the threat from rough seas 
is ever-present (and there are ex- 
porters who wisely erate against 
the possibility of the worst sort of 
voyage) it is the purpose of this 
article to consider only the ordi- 
nary hazards to freight which 
must be anticipated in any move- 
ment by water—ocean, lake or 
river. 

As only the seaman or the water 
transportation expert realizes, the 
seemingly graceful and_ gentle 
swaying and rocking of water ear- 
riers creates stresses and strains 
that can be quite destructive. <A 
shipment of canned goods may 
travel coast-to-coast by rail in a 


compact shipping e¢arton, un- 
strapped. There are good and 


valid reasons why the same mer- 
chandise, in movement by water, 
requires an extra sleeve around 
each container, plus two-way strap- 
ping. An electric refrigerator may 
be shipped by truck cushioned in a 
simple wooden or paperboard box. 
However, there is a sound reason 
for selecting a reinforeed, fully 
sheathed, skidded erate for ship- 
ping the same freight by water. 
Perhaps the first factor to be 
considered in preparing cargo for 
water shipment is the stress ex- 
erted on all sides of the container 
as well as from above. Whether 
within the hold of a freighter or 


of lesser water carriers such as a 
barge, scow or lighter, the load 
making up a unit of water freight 
is several times the width of a 
truck or railway car. Further- 
more, it is stowed to a height con- 
siderably greater than that pos- 
sible in any land carrier. 

Therefore, even though the jour- 
ney may be in protected waters, or 
through the calmest of seas, each 
individual unit of freight should 
have a load-bearing factor that 
anticipates supporting as much as 
750 lb. to the sq. ft. A safe load- 
bearing factor for rail or truck 
transportation would be only one- 
third as great as that required 
for water. 

In fact, with water freight, the 
anticipation of tremendous over- 
loads must extend beyond the car- 
rier itself. Invariably cargo at 
piers, marine terminals and along 
open docks is tiered considerably 
higher than is customary in rail 
or truck terminals. 

The pressure from side to side 
is a more insidious one. If the 
eargo is uniform it has. of course, 
greater chance of withstanding 
side pressure than if it is made 
up of miscellaneous sizes. But 
even with uniform units, quite 
often the load is constructed with 
side walls which are not at straight 
right angles to the floor. Dun- 
nage placed in to fill voids which 
are created by curved, slanting 
or ribbed side walls seldom serves 
to offer an absolute firm lock for 
the cargo. Where the load does 


(Continued on page 75) 
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ON THE BANKS OF THE OHIO 


America’s most modern River— 
Rail— Truck Terminal and Ware- 
house located only sixty miles from 
the center of the country’s popula- 
tion, is served by six railroads, many 
motor freight lines, five barge lines 
and all Ohio River independent 
towing operations. 

Unusual facilities provide for eco- 
nomical storage and efficient distri- 
bution of merchandise and food 
commodities to and from world-wide 
ports. 

Note these advantages offered by 
Mead Johnson Terminal Corp., at 
Evansville, Ind.: Fire Resistant 
building. Carload facilities. Motor 
Freight Terminal. Ninety thousand 


sq. ft. on one floor (no floor load 
limit). Fully sprinklered. A.D.T. 
watch service. Insurance rate 14.7c 
per $100.00 valuation. Car spotting 
capacity of 64 cars simultaneously, 
plus sixteen double doors to facili- 
tate loading and unloading motor 
trucks. Two high-speed 52 ft. span 
10-ton capacity travelling overhead 
electric cranes. Electric lift trucks 
with skid platforms and pallet 
system. 


A free booklet describes these many 
services which include a unique accounting 
system, stencilling, recoopering, recondition- 
ing and automatic label service for canners 
requiring private labels affixed at warehouse. 
Send for your copy now. 


MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
“Where Waterway.. Railway..Highway Meet” 
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Insurance... 


(Continued from page 32) 


cause general average so you 
needn’t complete the list. I be- 
gin to agree with you that we as 
ordinary shippers do not have to 
know all of the law pertaining to 
general average.’’ 

‘‘That’s right,’’ Jack responded. 
‘‘As I have already implied, se- 
lect a reliable marine insurance 
broker, and be sure your liability 
is fully covered by the necessary 
insurance. In addition you must 
work closely with your consignee.’’ 

‘On the other hand, Harry, 
there’s another angle that’s part 
of your entire problem. I refer 
to your terms of sale. What trade 
terms are you using on these orders 
for shipments which are to be 
transported by water carriers?’’ 


‘“‘Terms? Why F. O. B., of 
eourse,’’ stated Cooper. 

‘*What!’’ exclaimed Jack in 
amazement. ‘‘Do you mean that 


you intend to quote merely F. 
O. B.?’’ 

‘*Yes, why not? Are there other 
terms?’’ requested Cooper. 

‘*Harry,’’ cried Jack with an- 
noyance, “‘is it possible you don’t 
know that to quote on the basis 
of F. O. B. is dangerous even in 
the domestic trade and far more 
so in overseas marketing. To 
quote F. O. B. leaves the door wide 
open for all kinds of misunder- 
standings, probable loss of money, 
even to lawsuits. F. O. B. is only 
a part of the sale or trade terms 
quotation. ’’ 

‘*What terms other than simply 
F. O. B. should we use?’’ asked 
Cooper in some alarm. 

‘“It depends,’’ Jack answered. 
*‘If you wish to carry all of the 
risk fully covered with marine in- 
surance for the company’s ac- 
eount then quote F. O. B. destina- 
tion.’’ 

‘*But, if the customer is to take 
all of the risk, what then?”’ in- 
quired Cooper. 

**In that case,’’ Jack explained, 
‘quote F. O. B. mill, and®the 
transportation risk will be that 
of the consignee. In some in- 
stances, however, your customer 
may request you to insure for his 
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account. Then be very careful 
to follow his instructions and at 
the same time to get the advice of 
a competent marine insurance 
broker as to the eustomary re- 
quirements.”’ 

‘‘Or possibly,’’ Jack went on to 
say, ‘‘the company may wish to 
sell on F. A. S. or C. I. F. terms.”’ 

‘*Please explain the meaning of 
F. A. S. and C. I. F.,’’ groaned 
Cooper. 

‘*When the terms are F. A. S., 
meaning ‘Free Alongside Ship,’ 
the shipper is no longer liable 
when the shipment is delivered 
alongside of the ship or vessel 
at the point or place selected. 
It can be taken for granted that 
the consignee has obtained insur- 
ance to cover from there on to final 
destination. Now as to C. I. F., 
meaning ‘Cost, Insurance, and 
Freight.’ Under this term you 
must take out insurance for the 
consignee’s account; also you must 
prepay the freight. Here again 
use care to fully protect consign- 
ee’s interests. Instead of C. I. F. 
you might prefer to sell C. and F. 
If so, you would have to prepay 
the freight, but not the insur- 
ance.’’ 

‘* Jack, which of these different 
terms would you recommend that 
our company use?’’ 

‘‘Frankly, Harry,’’ asserted 
Jack, ‘‘I’d rather not prescribe. 
You, the sales manager, and other 
officials ought to determine the 
sales plan. You and the others 
should work out the base on which 
the company is to sell and ship. 
In this way you can settle upon 
the terms of sale most desirable 
for your particular situation.’’ 

*‘T see your point,’’ Cooper 
said. ‘‘By the way, Jack, are 
there any other trade terms and 
definitions in addition to those you 
have named ?’’ 

‘*Yes, Harry, there are several, 
but it would tend to confuse the 
issue if we attempted to outline 
them so let’s not go into too many 
ramifications at this time.’’ 

‘*All right,’’ conceded Cooper, 
‘*but something more about F. O. 


B. mill. Can this be described in 
any other way?’’ 

‘‘That’s a good question,’’ Jack 
exclaimed, ‘‘especially if the com- 
pany decides to sell on that basis. 
Yes, you could use ‘Ex works’, 
or ‘Ex factory or mill’, whichever 
you preferred. Under any of 
these specific terms, which are ail 
the same thing, the company’s 
shipper liability would cease as 
soon as the consignee took owner- 
ship at the designated point.’’ 

**T’m certainly glad you brought 
up this discussion pertaining to 
sales or trade terms as it surely 
ties in with the marine insurance 
question in relation to our ship- 
ments,’’? Cooper acknowledged. 

‘*Tt’s fortunate for the company 
that the shipments haven’t yet 
been made,’’ said Jack. ‘‘I sug- 
gest that you, or someone else in 
authority, communicate with the 
customers and get a complete 
mutual understanding. Even if 
some of the orders are cancelled 
the company will be better off in 
the end.”’ 

‘‘Bear in mind, Harry,’’ cau- 
tioned Jack, ‘‘that sales terms and 
marine insurance go hand in hand 
insofar as the degree of impor. 
tance is concerned. You'll not 
go wrong if you always use the 
correct sales or trade terms; se- 
lect a reliable marine insurance 
broker; and provide the broker 
with full information.’’ 

**Just so,’’ promised Cooper, 
‘‘and we wili not forget general 
average.’’ 

‘*By all means,’’ insisted Jack, 
‘‘don’t forget to include general 
average insurance protection. On 
some commodities, such as pig 
iron or serap iron, an owner, 
whether shipper or consignee, 
might take the transporation risk 
without securing particular aver- 
age insurance, but never, never 
neglect to obtain general average 
insurance when shipping via any 
type of water borne carrier.’’ 

‘If we forget to cover old gen- 
eral average we may be 
grounded,’’ muttered Cooper. 


? 


**That’s a mighty poor pun,’’ 
snorted Jack as he prepared to 
leave, ‘‘but it shows you have 
grasped the right thought on the 
need for general average insur- 
ance coverage.’’ 
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Port Newark is a vital part of the Port of New 
York, the world’s Number One clearing house of 
commerce ...and Newark Tidewater Terminal 
is one of its key components. Few locations are 
so fortunate for furthering distribution on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 


This great, modern terminal is now humming 
to the rising tempo of post-war industrial activity 
...as may readily be understood in the light of 
its unique advantages. Here you will find ample 
berthage for deep-water freighters . . . every facility 
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Port Street, Newark 5, N. J. 





for the safe, speedy, economical handling, shipping, 
and storage of all kinds of bulk and packaged 
products. Personnel are careful and _ efficient; 
equipment is truly up-to-date. Insurance rates 


are low. 


Availabilities are becoming increasingly scarce. 
We would appreciate as much advance notice of 
your requirements as possible, in order to dovetail 
our facilities and service into your needs 


most effectively. 


NEWARK TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 


« J. A. LEHMAN, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








Letters... 


(Continued from page 16) 


Cold Storage 
Sir: 

The February issue of your maga- 
zine was received with more than 
usual appreciation. We had caused 
L. B. 454 to be introduced in our 
Nebraska Legislature to secure 
amendments to our obsolete Cold 
Storage Law and to repeal sections 
setting forth certain senseless re- 
quirements and inhibitions. 

The article “The Growing De- 
mand for Cold Storage” appearing 
on page 45 of the February issue 
confirms what we have said, and 
enables us to have an added force 
with the Legislators to whom we 
have presented the matter. We are 
truly grateful for the timeliness of 
the article. 

I have read your magazine for a 
long time, and regard it as one of 
the most important, if not really the 
most important advisory or informa- 
tive magazine coming to this com- 
pany.—M. S. Hartman, attorney and 
traffic mgr., The Fairmont Creamery 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 


° ° ° 


Leaks and Losses 
Sir: 

For some wholly unaccountable 
reason, I have, at this late date, just 
had the privilege and pleasure of 
reading the unequalled statement 
of facts on the subject of “The Traf- 
fic Department’s Place in Business,” 
which, apparently, appeared in the 
September, 1941 issue of D and W 
under the byline of Henry G. El- 
well, 

I have not only been engaged in 
the traffic profession constantly 
and continuously for the last 32 
years, but have for the most part 
taught and been a student of this 
highly interesting and important 
subject. At the present time, in 
addition to representing quite a 
number of shippers, receivers and 
carriers throughout a rather wide 
area, we also conduct evening 
classes in traffic management, which 
classes are attended by those en- 
gaged in traffic work with both 
shippers and carriers. 

My purpose in writing you at 
this time is to ask your permission 
to reprint and circulate the above- 
mentioned article. My reason for 
desiring to place such valued in- 
formation in the hands of business 
executives is that I am becoming 
more convinced as time goes on 
that the ignorance of the value of 
the well-trained traffic man is really 
a serious problem not only to the 
traffic man himself but to both 
shippers and carriers. 

It so happens that our own organ- 
ization is fortunate enough to now 
represent a few companies who 
have their own traffic departmeni, 
‘but who are so traffic-conscious that 
they are wise enough to have the 
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work of their own traffic depart- 
ment reviewed by another traffic 
organization. This particular privi- 
lege affords us the opportunity to 
demonstrate not only the value of 
our clients’ traffic departments, but 
also the wisdom of a double check, 
so to speak, of this important phase 
of any shipper’s business. On the 
other hand, we are also familiar 
with too many situations where the 
shipper is either without any traf- 
fic department at all or thinks he is 
satisfied with a glorified shipping 
clerk who is enjoying and abusing 
the title of “traffic manager.” 

In any event, we find that on the 
whole the shipping public is wholly 
ignorant of the actual leaks and 
losses to which they are subjected 
in connection with their transporta- 
tion problems.—John R. Meeks, 
president, Traffic Research Institute, 
Akron, Ohio. 

° 


° ° 


Package Cars 
Sir: 

Following the publication of the 
article on “Chicago’s Package Car 
System” in the July 1946 issue of 
DISTRIBUTION AGE, the traffic de- 
partment of the Chicago Assn. of 
Commerce has received a number 
of letters from traffic managers 
throughout the country, comment- 
ing on local transportation difficul- 
ties and asking for more informa- 
tion about certain phases of the 
Chicago system. 

One letter was from a. traffic 
manager who is prominent in the 
activities of the chamber of com- 
merce of a large eastern city. He 
reviewed the unsatisfactory rail 
transportation conditions in his city, 
including the several “shortage” 
handicaps under which the rail car- 
riers are now operating. He has 
asked his chamber of commerce 
to give serious consideration to the 


establishment of a local package car 
system. He thinks that such a new 
service would benefit, “not only the 
shippers and rail carriers, but also 
the organization taking suck a for- 
ward step for the good of the 
shipping public.” 

One of the questions most com- 
monly asked in the letters inquir- 
ing about the set-up of Chicago’s 
package car system, is whether rail 
package-car service out of Chicago 
is available for shipments originat- 
ing outside of Chicago but routed 
through Chicago. Our reply is 
that rail freight moving in the 
Chicago package-car system is not 
limited to traffic which originates 
in the Chicago district, but includes 
all traffic that moves’ through 
Chicago unless routed to the con- 
trary. 

Another common request is for 
more details about Way-To-Ship 
From Chicago, a guide book pub- 
lished by the Association’s trans- 
portation department. The publi- 
cation includes sections for rail, 
motor, express, and parcel post. In 
the rail section is listed the most 
expeditious and complete routing 
from Chicago to all rail stations in 
the United States and Canada, in- 
cluding all class rates; and specific 
designation of all available from- 
Chicago package car service, and 
all el. and l.c.l. facilities at all 
freight stations. Also listed are 
stations located within the Chicago 
switching district, and nearest 
freight stations to off-line points. 
The specific routing information 
about from-Chicago package cars 
is supplemented by the publication 
of quarterly package car bulletins 
showing the on-time performance 
of cars operated from Chicago. 


One of the specific purposes of 
the Association’s way-to-ship guide 
is to assist shippers located outside 
Chicago in the routing of their 
shipments via Chicago. Copies of 
the complete way-to-ship guide are 
leased to industries at $10 per an- 
num. The guide is kept up to date 
by supplements from time to time. 


—A. H. Schweitert, Traffic Director, ; 


Chicago Assn. of Commerce. 











Something CAN Be Done 


] MMEDIATE steps can be taken to mitigate the traffic situation, and to 
help forestall further decentralization. 

Traffic survey techniques have been developed, and are available to all 
metropolitan and state police organizations. Any action to alleviate traffic 
congestion must be based on supporting data which indicates traffic flow, 
peak load, and centers and sub-centers of congestion. Surveys must include 
origin and destination counts, studies of routes, types of rapid transit 


service, and other pertinent facts. 


One result of these surveys has been a decisive factor in changing the 


conception of municipal traffic control. 


A collection of traffic surveys 


indicated that the greater proportion of traffic proceeding toward cities 


would not have by-passed the cities even had means been available. 


The 


proportion of city-bound traffic ranged from 80 percent in cities of 10,000 
to 25,000 population to 96 percent in cities of 500,000 to 1,000,000 popula- 


tion. 


This fact has led traffic planners to suggest better means for traffic con- 


trol within, rather than around the city. 


Their recommendations have 


been directed toward increasing specialization of traffic arteries. 
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FITS THE JOB 
SAVES MONEY! 


—* RIGHT . . . for a truck that will save you 


money, get a “‘Job-Rated” truck. 


A “Job-Rated”’ truck is a truck that FITS your job 


—a truck in which every unit is engineered and 


DODGE DIVISION OF 


CHRYSLER 


**Job-Rated”’ for the size and kind of loads you carry. 


Such a truck is more dependable. It will last longer. 


It will save money on operating and upkeep costs. 


Your “Job-Rated’”’ truck will be the right one of 
175 Dodge chassis models to give you maximum 
economy and dependability. It will have the right 


one of 7 different engines. 


It will have the right one of 5 clutches, 4 trans- 
missions, 18 rear axles—the right units throughout 


to fit YOUR job. . . save YOU. money! 


To get such a truck, see your Dodge dealer... . 
because only Dodge builds “‘-Job-Rated” trucks! 


CORPORATION 


KNOWLES / iif 


VANS, INC. 
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“Got Rated TRUCKS 


Fit the Job...Last Longer ! 
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IRONCLAD BATTERIES 


Built FOR PEAK PERFORMANCE 
AND LONG LIFE IN HEAVY- 
DUTY SERVICE... 


The Exide-Ironclad is a different type of battery . . . in design, 
construction, service qualities. It was developed to meet the 
need for a battery to deliver high, sustained power in heavy- 
duty service over a long period of time. 


THE POSITIVE PLATE is unique in battery design. It consists of a 
series of slotted, vertical, hollow tubes which 
contain the active material (See illustration 
at left). The slots in the tubes are so fine that, 
while they permit easy access to the electrolyte, 
they prevent the lead oxide from readily wash- 
ing out, thus adding considerably to the life 
of the plate. 


THE NEGATIVE PLATE has been designed 
and is built to equal the increased life of the 
positive plate. Like the positive plate, it has 
two feet at the bottom to raise it above the 
two supporting ribs. 





SEPARATORS are made of Exide Mipor, a special rubber composi- 
tion, and will match the long life of Exide-Ironclad plates. The cutaway 
illustration shows how separators rest on ribs well below bottom of 
plates, thus making probability of internal short circuits very remote. 


THE EXIDE-IRONCLAD ASSEMBLY is sealed in jars of Giant 


Compound. Jars are practically unbreakable in normal service. 
THE RESULT is an efficient, ruggedly built battery that assures depend- 
able performance, long life and maximum economy ... a battery that 


fully measures up to each service requirement... 


* HIGH POWER ABILITY ... needed in frequent “stop and go” 


service. 


* HIGH MAINTAINED VOLTAGE throughout discharge. 
* HIGH ELECTRICAL EFFICIENCY that keeps operating costs low. 


* RUGGED CONSTRUCTION ... for long life. 


Exide-Ironclads are supplied in sizes to suit every make and type of 
electric industrial truck. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Here's proof that Elwell-Parker 

trucks are easy to handle! This 

amputee driver, provided with 

a suitable attachment, is “as 

competent as any two-handed 
driver.” 


| one of the reasons why 
ELWELL-PARKERS are preferred! 


Elwell-Parker’s advanced design and construc- 
tion make the driver the master of the truck at all 
times—he is alert, confident and capable. Here 
are some of the reasons: 


FINGER-TIP CONTROLS—They are easily reached and 
insure complete and instant control of every move- 
ment—backward ... forward... raising or low- 
ering the load. Only the drive controller must be 
held at “on”; it turns to “off” the moment the 
driver releases the handle—an important safety 
feature. Motors for the various truck actions can 
be operated simultaneously. 

ORIGINAL AND PROVEN BRAKING SYSTEM —The brake 
action is fast—soft yet positive. Brakes can be 
applied when power is on, so that starting or 
stopping on ramps is easy and safe. 


COMFORTABLE, SAFE OPERATION— Cushioned pedals, 
easy steering, controlled speed, and smooth, quiet 
operation reduce fatigue, keep the driver alert 
and careful. Power steer furnished on larger mod- 
els. On trucks with four or six wheel steer, each 
tire turns on a concentric circle to facilitate steer- 
ing and save wear. Standing position does give 
the driver complete control of his heavy duty 
truck in the most crowded quarters. It also does 
enable him to dismount from either side of truck 
in case of emergency. 


For actual demonstration of these features, plus 
proper application of the trucks to your specific 
needs, call in the nearest p man. The Elwell- 
Parker Electric Company, 4110 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


ELWE 
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Position of bucket legs indicates the travel of unloading legs. Bananas are unloaded swiftly and economically by conveyor belt. 


Mechanized Cargo Handling 
at Great Lakes Ports 


OST of us are inclined to 
take our great system of 
inland waterways, made 


up of lakes, rivers and canals, too 
much for granted. Perhaps this 
is because the story of our water- 
ways and the vast tonnage they 


handle never has been properly 
told. Consequently, when legis- 


lative appropriations for improve- 
ments are requested, the subject 
usually is discussed from a local 
rather than a national point of 
view. We are apt to overlook the 
fact that our inland waterways 
are inter-related and as essential 
to the economic welfare of our 
country as are our national high- 
ways. They are in fact water 
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A heavy freight movement and a short shipping 

season makes mechanized cargo handling in the 

Great Lakes area a MUST. Although operations have 

yet to realize maximum potentialities they afford, 

nevertheless, a pattern in efficiency for much of our 
ocean and coastal shipping. 


By MATTHEW W. POTTS 


Materials Handling Consultant 


highways over which moves raw 
materials, semi-finished and _ fin- 
ished products which affect the 
economic life of every citizen. 
The most heavily travelled in- 


land waterways are located north 
of Latitude 40. These include the 
Great Lakes, the New York Barge 
Canal, the Hudson River, the 
upper Mississippi, the St. Lawr- 
ence, and other rivers and lakes. 
Freezing during the winter months 
makes cargo handling a seasonal 
business and ships must operate 
(Continued on page 62) 
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«now, with (#éman and that LECZAVC TRUCK 
we save 54 


“Getting our raw material out of a box-car and 
stacked in receiving storage used to be a day's 
work for 4 men—with every man needed full-time 
on more productive work. Now, one man does the 
same job, in less thanan hour, with the electric truck. 

All costs included, we save seventy-five percent 
on that operation alone!” 


And, in countless other ways, the self-loading 
electric truck pays for itself—quickly—in eliminat- 
ing the high costs and ‘*bottlenecks’’ of outmoded 





handling methods. In many instances, an electric 
truck having no more than an hour's work per day can 
pay for itself in less than a year—or in about a month 
and a half if kept busy all day. 


In over 300 fields of industry and distribution, 
versatile battery-powered trucks perform material- 
handling tasks with an efficiency that, users say, 
excels that of any other system. Consider, too, that 
over 90% of the electric industrial trucks sold in 
the past twenty years are still in constant service. 








THESE BOOKLETS ARE FREE 


Even if your present sys- 
tem is mechanized, the 
MATERIAL-HANDLING 
HANDBOOK and UNIT 
LOADS offer new sugges- 
tions for lowest-cost ma- 
terial handling. Your let- 
ter will bring them, 
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THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCK ASSOCIATION 


aoe 208D South LaSalle Street . . . . 


Chicago 4, Illinois 











A small, fast 10% cu. ft. Bucket ma- 
chine especially desirable for congest- 
ed areas, bins, box cars, etc. 


Gi 


MODEL H-t 


A larger capacity 1 yd. Bucket ma- 
chine for heavier duty service, on 
paved or unpaved surfaces. Gasoline 
or Diesel Power. 


TRACTOR SHOVELS 


/ é . 


ad 


Hough Shovels in various capacities 
specifically designed for International 
a Case, Industrial Wheel Tractors. 

| BULLDOZER SHOVEL 


MODEL 9-A 


international TracTraclor power for 
heavy duty digging and loading. 1 
yd. capacity. Gasoline or Diesel power. 


| 









cut costs 
SAVE LABOR 
SPEED PRODUCTION 


Whatever your bulk material 
handling problem may be, there is 
a Hough Tractor Shovel to meet 
your needs. Hough Shovels are 
the practical, economical method 
of handling any bulk material — 
in box cars, bins or storage piles 
... for inter-plant or intra-plant 
transportation ... for yard or plant 
use the year round. 


Now with rising labor and pro- 
duction costs, Hough Shovels are 
the logical answer to lower oper- 
ating expense — a sound invest- 
ment that cuts handling costs — 
saves labor — speeds production 
on all bulk materials. 


Hough Shovels are soundly en- 
gineered, sturdily built and prac- 
tically designed — based on more 
than 25 years of material handling 
engineering, and backed bya world 
wide distributor organization. More 
than 6500 Hough Shovels are serv- 
ing Industry throughout the world. 

If you are still ‘man-handling’ 
bulk materials, it will pay you to 
investigate the many advantages of 
Hough engineered material hand- 
ling equipment, today! 


SEND FOR THESE MATERIAL 
HANDLING CATALOGS, TODAY! 





Complete details, mechanical specifi- 
cations, action pictures, performance 
data contained in these new Hough 
catalogs. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CoO. 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1920 














































Mississippi 
Export Traffic 

The Mississippi River system and 
connecting waterways offer a gate- 
way to South American trade thai 
can take the products of most of 
our inland states to the Port of 
New Orleans for transshipment to 
ocean-going vessels at the lowest 
possible cost. Commodities that may 
be shipped out, primarily, will be 
those low in value in relation to 
bulk. Valuable and perishable com- 
modities are potential air cargo to- 
day. The cheaper but still economi- 
cally important cargoes are the ones 
that can be expanded most success- 
fully by the use of slower but less 
expensive water transportation. 

Foreign trade must be thought 
of as reciprocal. Barges that go 
down to the sea with export car- 
goes must return with loads if the 
entire process is to be well bal- 
anced. While domestic traffic will 
offset some of the losses entailed by 
the return trip, the most satisfac- 
tory solution will be a fair balance 
of import and export trade, the im- 
ports, consisting chiefly of bulk car- 
goes of South American products 
wanted in our inland states. 

The Mississippi River system, re- 
sembling the true natural transpor- 
tation backbone of our country, 
covers 15,000 miles’ of navigable 
channels, or 1,239,000 sq. mi. The 
standard 9 ft. channels of the Ohio 
between Minneapolis and Pitts- 
burgh, and those of the Tennessee 
to Knoxville or beyond, together 
and the 6-ft. Missouri channel, 
which probably will be deepened to 
9 ft. as far as Sioux City, are the 
arteries for cargo flow. 


The Great Lakes area should be 
included since it affords a direct 
outlet to the sea and the route 
through the Illinois canals is more 
direct than that through the St. 
Lawrence. It is cheaper also be- 
cause it provides river rather than 
ocean transportation over a large 
portion of the way. Twenty-one 
states are directly touched by this 
system, with virtually all the other © 
significantly productive territory | 
east of the Rockies within reason- | 
able shipping distance. 4 
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FURNISH 
CONVINCING 
PROOF OF 


EFFECTIVENESS 


The outstanding value of ADT Central 
Station Protection Services is most ef- 
fectively demonstrated by the accom- 


panying statistics for 1946. 


The continuous high ratio of immunity 
from fire and burglary losses enjoyed 


by ADT Subscribers for the past ten 


years is most significant. 


Only through the superior facilities and 
experience of a nation-wide service or- 


ganization of protection specialists 


could such results be attained. 
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PERFORMANCE 
1946 


BURGLAR AND HOLDUP 
ALARM SERVICES 


Attacks on A.D.T. Protection . . pe OP EP ae TE Ire | | 
(An increase of about 15% over 1945 } 

Entrasioes effected °°. itp ed ows: oe 
Captures as result of burglar alarms . ..... . . 589 
(An increase of 16% over 1945) 

Captures as result of holdup and other ensergency alarms . 100 


(An increase of 85% over 1945) 


Ratio of losses in attacks on A.D.T. Protection to insurable 
values protected Mie te is 1/100ths of 1% 


Immunity from burglary loss . 99 99/100ths % 


WATCHMAN’S REPORTING AND 
MANUAL FIRE ALARM SERVICE 


Investigations of failures of watchmen to signal Central Stations 
on schedule . . a oe ae e.. 230,645 


Total number of signals recorded . 


. 356,272,168 
Watchmen’s patrol efficiency sot fps eis 3, 999471000 % 
Fire alarms from manual boxes . .-... .. . . . 1432 
Insurable values of properties protected $15,001,714,000 
Ratio of fire losses to insurable values protected 5/100ths of 1% 


Fire loss immunity in 1946 . 99-95/100this % 


Average fire loss immunity during the past ten years 
99 97/100ths % 


SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND 
WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE 


Supervisory alarms, indicating cg ceasee of sprinkler systems 


149,592 
Waterflow alarms, indicating fires or serious leaks . . . . 2621 
Manual Gre lati... eS 6 3 4 ee 


Insurable values of properties protected . $7,192,794,000 


Ratio of fire and water losses io insurable values protected 
2/100ths of 1% 


99 98/100ths % 


Average fire loss immunity during the past ten years 
99 98/100ths % 


Fire loss immunity in 1946 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 


155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 


CENTRAL STATIONS IN Atl PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


oe 


ORGANIZATION 
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Air Freight 


(Continued from page 36) 


ground carriers which have en- 
gaged in airfreight pickup tend 
to view this service as missionary 
work for the almost exclusive good 
of the airlines. There is no reason 
for this policy on the part of the 
airlines. If they wish to inaugu- 
rate airfreight service, they should 
hire ground earriers who are will- 
ing to put forth maximum efforts 
in servicing all work swiftly, safely 
and satisfactorily. And for the 
kind of service required, the 
ground earrier should be paid a 
rate in excess of normal transpor- 
tation rates. 

If the airlines will spend on 
pickup service, whatever money 
is necessary to put the ground car- 
riers on the profit side of the 
ledger, they will find they have 
‘satisfied carriers who will go ‘“‘all 
out’’ for them. In order to develop 
a maximum freight volume from 
any given area, different runs 
‘should be established and ground 
arriers should be subsidized, to 
‘the extent of his costs. Ground car- 
riers will be glad to do this work 
:at cost because as a group they 
believe the protential volume is 
‘there and that eventually they will 
obtain enough freight to make 
‘their runs profitable. They will 
not work at a loss. 

In the early stages of air trans- 
‘portation, the airlines struggled 
mmanfully to keep their heads above 


water. Many of them fell by the 
wayside, but a few survived. Of 
the survivors none would be pres- 
ently in business if it were not for 
the subsidies which they received 
from the government in the ferm 
of air mail contracts. In those 
days, the struggling infant air- 
lines, were nourished by the Post 
Office Department. Now they have 
come of age and are branching 
into an air cargo field which is 
theirs for almost the asking. In 
order to develop this field however, 
they must assume incidental costs. 
There is no sense in an airline 
worth 100 million dollars, asking 
a ground earrier worth only a 
small fraction of this amount to 
underwrite the cost of developing 
the airlines’ own freight business. 

There is one other way out for 
the airlines if they are willing to 
dare the risk of engaging in sur- 
face transportation. They can buy 
and maintain their own pickup 
trucks at each station. This, of 
course, would be the height of 
folly because they then would have 
to purchase trucks, hire labor, ar- 
range for terminal facilities, 
garaging, operation and mainte- 
ance, dispatching, licensing, taxes 
and all the other forms of expense 
which pertain to the trucking busi- 
ness. The cost would be far in ex- 
cess of the cost of hiring a com- 
petent ground carrier who would 








Daily Mail Order Deliveries by Air 
Reported to Average .084c. per lb. 


A the first month of operating a 
mail order delivery-by-air service for 
Alden's, Inc., Chicago, figures compiled by 
“Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, indicate sub- 
«stantial savings ‘in delivery time and an 
average cost per tb. of .084c. The air- 
‘delivery plan was inaugurated Jan. 7 with 
a 2,255 |b. shipment of men's and women's 
clothing, household goods, and _ miscel- 
laneous items’ from Alden's. The mail orders 
-were wrapped, addressed and affixed with 
‘Atlanta precancelled stamps. The packages 
ewere stowed: in-mailsbags and rushed to the 
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Chicago airport where a Delta DC-4 Sky- 
master was waiting. 

Taking off in Chicago immediately after 
Alden's delivered the shipment, the plane 
flew to Atlanta non-stop in exactly three 
hours. There a waiting truck received the 
loaded mail bags and rushed them to the 
Atlanta post office where they were relayed 
to mail trains bound for their final destina- 
tions in small communities in Georgia and 
Florida. 

Since inauguration of the service, Alden's 
has dispatched 37 daily air shipments 
totalling 22,006 Ib. 


be paid a rate commensurate with 
services performed. 

Our sixth premise states that 
there must be uniformity in 
ground service at all airports. The 
airlines have favored a few chosen 
localities for initiating ground 
earrier service for airfreight. They 
select supposedly high spots on 
their routes and then with much 
fanfare and flourish announce the 
inauguration of airfreight service 
at that point. Small airport cities 
along the lines are almost uni- 
versally neglected, but these cities 
are the ones which are in greatest 
need of such service. In eities 
like New York and Chicago, the 
potential freight volume is enor- 
mous but the need for service, par- 
ticularly on inbound freight, is 
nowhere as great as is the need in 
a city of 100,000. Manufac- 
turers in small cities are vitally in- 
terested in the receipt of com- 
modities; to skip them is tanta- 
mount to admitting inability to per- 
form the job thoroughly. It is pos- 
sible to obtain ground carriers even 
in small towns and to maintain 
operations commensurate with 
those of carriers in New York or 
Chicago. In fact, the airlines will 
find that carriers in the smaller 
towns are usually more versatile 
than the carriers in Philadelphia 
or Boston. 

A standard of service, of equip- 
ment, of pickup procedures, of 
collection of charges, and of insur- 
ance qualifications should be estab- 
lished at all points. This standard 
must be high enough to warrant 
the approval of the most particu- 
lar shipper and broad enough to 
cover every contingency which 
might arise at any airport city. 
The airlines should contract with 
the ground carrier to perform this 
service for a reasonable period of 
time. A contract for supplying 
such service with a 30-day can- 
cellation clause, is not a contract 
in reality, but merely a transitory 
authority from the airlines for the 
carrier operation. If the airlines 
will establish ground transporta- 
tion in accordance with the prem- 
ises outlined in our introductory 
remarks, they will find that their 
freight volume will increase be- 
cause this service will have the re- 
spect of shippers. 
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In most distributing operations, investment is 


largely in merchandise and receivables. Both 
of these major items should be budgeted; 
merchandise in terms of number of day’s stock 
in relation to cost of sales from owned stock, 
and receivables in number of day’s billing. 
Failure to control these items can greatly de- 
crease the net return on investment, nof only 
because of inflated investment, but because 
of losses from markdowns, collection expenses, 
and bad debt losses. 


Distribution Cost Analysis 


ISTRIBUTION expense 
D standards translate them- 

selves currently into a true 
‘flexible’? budget monthly for the 
cumulative period by applying the 
budgeted expense factors to the 
actual volume of sales or gross 
margin, and units of office and 
warehouse work, thus yielding the 
dollar expense budget for direct 
comparison with each actual ‘‘va- 
riable’’ expense item for the cumu- 
lative period. 

How necessary a ‘‘flexible’’ 
budget is, will be recognized by 
any open-minded observer—par- 
ticularly one who experienced the 
debacles of budgets in 1920-21, 
1930-31, 1937-38, and the ‘‘high- 
low’’ game that may possibly af- 
flict business in 1947-48. A prom- 
inent executive has pointedly said: 

‘‘In looking back over our ex- 
perience in 1930, I observed that 
much of the loss we took was due 
to the time drag in reducing con- 
trollable expense. There was a 
great loss of efficiency by having 
to make flat cuts.’’ 

When the necessary action is 
delayed, and ultimately payroll 
expenses, allowances and perqui- 
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By L. M. NICHOLS 


Member 
Controllers Institute of America 


Part 4. 


sites are slashed ruthlessly, the 
impact of such drastic cuts is 
likely to be demoralizing over a 
long subsequent period. How 
much better to have a realistic 
‘*flexible’’ budget which indicates 
actual trends currently, uses them 
as a basis for budgeted dollar ex- 
pense allowances on ‘‘variable’’ 
expense items and, therefore, spots 
substantial and unsupportable de- 
viations of actual expenses there- 
from in time to take prompt and 
moderate remedial action, to the 
benefit both of the employer’s 
finances and the employes’ mor- 
ale. 

A discerning critic may well 
ask: ‘‘How do you know past ex- 
penses, or current expenses at 
normal present capacity level, are 
a good basis for budget or stand- 
ard distribution expenses ?’’ 


The answer is: ‘‘They probably. 
are not!’’ 

The same persistent eritie will 
then ask: ‘‘What then?’’ 

Where a fairly broad field of- 
actual experience is available, ac- 
tual performance under physical 
volume, wage, and price levels 
similar to the current year being 
budgeted in the better half or 
top third of a range of actual ex- 
perience, is more practical as a 
basis for standard distribution 
costs used in budgeting than are. 
theoretical standards. 

On many clerical and ware- 
house functional operations, how- 
ever, a more reliable basis is ac- 
tually attained speeds of work 
production by average experienced 
operators of office and warehouse 
machines. These figures are ob- 
tainable from manufacturers of 
such machines. Some of these at- 
tainable speeds of operation, from 
which distributing expense stand- 
ards may be developed, knowing . 
the average salary paid the re- 
spective machine operators, are . 
given in Table 1. 

A maximum attainable speed : 

(Continued on page. 87) 
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The airplane which knows no physical boundaries 

and which measures distance in hours rather than 

miles will profoundly affect future marketing 

methods and techniques 

fo recognize this fact will place their future in 
jeopardy. 


. Marketers who fail 


Impact of Air Freight 
on Marketing 


what air transportation may 

do to present marketing 
methods and techniques he must 
first admit certain premises to be 
true. These are: 

1, Aviation opens up a new way 
of life for the entire human race. 

2. Aviation must not be con- 
sidered simply as a useful new 
means of transportation. It is po- 
tentially one of the most important 
milestones in human history. 

3. The new world standard for 
measuring distance is hours not 
miles. In terms of travel and ship- 
ping time the world has shrunk 


T ONE is to really understand 
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By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


Air Cargo Consultant 


to about three percent of its 
former size. 

4. The airplane is the only ve- 
hicle of transportation that knows 
no physical boundaries. There is, 
for example, no change of vehicle 
when the sea meets the land. 

5. The frontiers of aerodynamic 
research and development are 
many years, many decades away. 
For example, the size controlling 
factor of the future will be the 
effectiveness of landing areas and 


techniques as well as the avail- 
ability of pay-loads. 

6. Today we are in a planetary 
economy and marketing men and 
organizations failing to recognize 
this fact place their future in grave 
jeopardy. 

Bearing these facts in mind one 
may summarize the likely results 
of the use of air transportation in 
marketing as follows: 

Savings in time. The American 
market is the most highly com- 
petitive in the world since our 
productive system permits one 
manufacturer to produce an item 
just about as quickly as his com- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Revival of package freight on the 
Great Lakes cannot be brought about 
until the ICC sets forth certain basic 
principles to govern water transpor- 
tation in conformity with the original 


precept of Congress. 


By MAXIM M. COHEN 


Manager, Marine Sales 
North Pier Terminal Co. 
Chicago 





The Great Lakes Situation 


HE present season of navi- 
IL" ein should see a very 

heavy movement of bulk 
commodities over the Great Lakes. 
Iron ore authorities state that de- 
mand will be enormous. Current 
stock on docks is down to 12 mil- 
lion tons, the lowest on record. 
Generally an average of about 20 
million tons constitutes the hold- 
over. If demands in the steel 
trade continues, it will result in 
the hauling of more than 75 mil- 
lion tons of ore. Coal stocks on 
docks likewise are low, and it is 
predicted that more than 50 mil- 
‘ lion tons will be transported over 
the Jakes. Limestone, coke, gravel, 
sand and other heavy bulk com- 
modities will follow the same 
trend. It is not far-fetched to as- 
sume that every bulk carrier on 
the Great Lakes will be employed 
during the coming season. 

Grain, while it should be in heavy 
movement over the lakes, is un- 
predictable. We are _ passing 
through one of the greatest box 
ear shortages that our nation has 
experienced. Every day of car 
service is valuable. One may pre- 
dict that grain will move in 
quantity to the Lakes, and through 
them to elevators for distribution 
to consuming markets. However, 
nature may play a part in de- 
termining grain volume on the 
Lakes. Government agencies will 
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play their part in the allocation 
and distribution of grain. Term- 
inal conditions in and on our va- 
rious seaboard ports may cause 
diversions of export grain. It takes 
a wise man indeed to gauge the 
grain trade. If it should be feas- 
ible to utilize the Lakes, vessels 
now occupied in bulk trades 
should be able to handle grain 
traffic despite the enormous re- 
quirements of the iron ore trade. 


There has been little change in 
the nature of vessels serving the 
Great Lakes. Some conversions, 
especially that performed by In- 
land Steel to change one of their 
large bulk carriers from steam to 
electric deisel power, may open 
the way for more economy of op- 
eration. The trend is definitely 
toward the employment of larger 
vessels. Increasing daily labor 
costs make mandatory the use 
only of the largest vessels in Great 
Lakes trade. Under present busi- 
ness conditions of heavy demand, 
the inherent economy of larger 
ships is apparent. Perhaps when 
tonnages become more restricted, 
this economic balance may shift in 
favor of the smaller cargo ship. 
The average age of the Great Lakes 
fleet increases. 

Some thought has been given 
to the construction of even larger 
ships including one of 700 ft., 
with carrying capacity and self- 


unloading facilities far beyond 
anything now operating on the 
Lakes. 

Labor conditions on the Lakes 
remain a question mark. Some 
interference with lake traffic last 
season caused time to be lost in 
special trade routes. On _ the 
Lakes, with the variety of ves- 
sels now plying these waters, and 
the numerous labor unions in- 
volved under existing conditions, 
it can be anticipated that some 
specialized craft will be subjected 
to tieups. No additions have been 
made to the tanker fleet. It may 
be possible, with constant chang- 
ing conditions in the petroleum 
industry, and the switching of 
pipeline volume, that the tanker 
fleet may be adversely affected. 
On the other hand, it is possible 
that the demands of business may 
bring about employment for some 
Lake tankers. The fleets employed 
on these waters constitute the 
largest single group of exempted 
carriers under the ICC Act in our 
country. Some consideration and, 
in fact recommendations, have 
been made to the ICC to consider 
regulation for such traffic. The 
Transportation Act now exempts 
all bulk tonnage movements. Com- 
mon carriers, and in some in- 
stance even contract carriers, have 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Teamwork .. . 


(Continued from page 28) 


The War Shipping Admin., 
predecessor of the U. S. Maritime 
Commission, was authorized by the 
ICC during 1945 to operate tem- 
porarily the certificated domestic 
water carriers’ services with the 
certificated carriers acting as berth 
or general agents. This resulted 
in the restoration of interecoastal 
services during the early part of 
Nov. 1945. Coastal services, how- 
ever, were much slower to restore 
similar services. This was due to 
the fact that anticipated govern- 
ment losses were considerably 
greater in that trade than in the 
intercoastal trade. There too, 
losses were anticipated but the 
government thought they would be 
less than they were. Coastwise 
services along the Atlantic and 
Gulf started; but it was not until 
July 1946, after temporary in- 
ereased rail and water rates were 
authorized, that the services were 
restored under a limited arrange- 
ment. The freight of as many as 
three lines were pooled in one ves- 
sel and the vessel made many 
ports of call. This was an unsat- 
isfactory performance. Shippers, 
accustomed to prewar service, of 
the direct ships from one port to 
another or adjacent ports, were 
not attracted by the limited serv- 
ice. 

During the year the U. S. War 
Shipping Admin. and the Mari- 
time Commission petitioned the 


ICC to maké an investigation of 
the railroads’ so-called water com- 
petitive depressed rates. This was 
not received in shipper circles with 
any popularity. This may be 
another reason why the water car- 
riers’ temporary setup did not at- 
tract tonnage. However, in en- 
deavoring to secure views of the 
shipping public and other inter- 
ests, such as the railroads and the 
prewar domestic water carriers, 
much time was consumed, and 
streamlining took a back seat. The 
ICC finally ordered the investiga- 
tion under Ex Parte 164 and a 
pre-hearing conference was held 
in the early part of 1947 with the 
first step of the three-part investi- 
gation to eover trans-continental 
all-rail rates and the intercoastal 
water rates. 

The railroads and _ steamship 
lines petitioned the ICC to in- 
crease their rates and this pro- 
cedure was assigned Ex Parte 162. 
Extensive hearings were held in 
this case and the ICC authorized 
the railroads and steamship lines, 
effective on or about the first part 
of 1947, to inerease the freight 
rates on general commodities 20 to 
25 percent according to territory. 
There were some lesser increases 
covering heavy moving commodities 
such as agricultural, packing 
house, and forest products, and 
commodities of the mines such as 
coal. These inereases_ supple- 








Coastwise Shipping 


The prompt restoration of the coastwise 
and intercoastal fleet is a matter of vital 
concern to the nation, Vice Admiral William 
W. Smith, USN, retired, chairman of the 
United States Maritime Com. told Con- 
gress when transmitting the Commission's 
annual shipping report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946. "By statute all do- 
mestic water-borne commerce is required to 
be carried in American flag ships," Admiral 
Smith said “and at the beginning of the 
war these constituted 70 percent of our 
merchant marine. The entire fleet was 
requisitioned for war and not only took 
the initial shock of war, but was largely 
depleted in the war service. 

The return or replacement of these ves- 
sels has been delayed because of the 





reluctance of ship operators to acquire war- 
built vessels that may not be operated 
profitably under the present rate structure. 
Many of the private operators feel that 
especially designed vessels are required for 
profitable operation in these services. To 
alleviate this condition and to provide es- 
sential services, the Marine Com. and War 
Shipping Administration in March 1946 
asked and received temporary authority 
from the Interstate Commerce Com. to 
operate vessels in these services on the basis 
of public need. This authorization was ex- 
tended in September 1946, through Feb- 
ruary 28, 1947, at which time the Commis- 
sion's budget authority for this operation 
will expire unless further action is taken 


by Congress. 


mented those allowed temporarily 
in July 1946. The authorized in- 
creases were of some help in elevat- 
ing the all-rail ceilings so that the 
water carriers could increase their 
rates correspondingly. But the 
railroads and water carriers are 
together on the issue that the in- 
ereases were insufficient. The 
shippers have an opposite view. 

Only recently the Supreme 
Court, in its unanimous decision 
in the Seatrain certificate case, 
ruled that the ICC lacks a statu- 
tory power to revoke or change a 
steamship certificate. This de- 
cision should inerease materially 
the value of every water carrier 
certificate, because it holds defi- 
nitely that the Commission can 
neither revoke such a certificate 
nor attach service limitations to it. 
The significance of this decision 
can be appreciated by steamship 
owners. It clears up much of the 
misapprehension existing previous- 
ly with regard to the adoption by 
steamship lines of types of ships 
with specially designed mechanical 
devices enabling them to move 
units such as truck-trailers, freight 
ears, or any other type of equip- 
ment that would tend to bring 
about higher efficiency in loading 
and unloading operations and to 
reduce labor costs. 

A substantial volume of the do- 
mestie shipping lines cargoes, par- 
ticularly in the coastwise trade, 
was made up of 1. ¢. 1. merchandise 
freight. To enable these steam- 
ship lines to compete for this 
traffic with the railroad and motor 
carriers, it is necessary that they 
make heavy expenditures to fur- 
nish collection and delivery serv- 
ices. It is encouraging to note 
that the ICC recognizes the neces- 
sity of determining whether or not 
the l. ce. 1. rates of railroads and 
motor carriers, including door-to- 
door service, are compensatory. 
They have commenced an investi- 
gation of these types of rates 
under Dockets 29,555 and MC-C- 
542. The Commission’s Bureau of 
Transport, Economies, and Statis- 
tics is making an analysis and 
study of cost to the carriers of 
pick-up and delivery services. A 
similar investigation is being made 
by the Commission with regard to 
shipments of 300 lb. and under, 


(Continued on page 90) 
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More Profits 
Through Controlled Distribution 


Management published an ar- 
ticle by Burton Bigelow, ‘‘Am 
I Really Ready for Post-War 
Selling?’’ In it he listed 70 per- 
tinent questions which, in his 
opinion, a progressive sales man- 
ager should be able to answer if 
he expects to meet successfully the 
stiff competition that is coming. 
An analysis reveals that: One of 
these questions is of a purely per- 
sonal nature; three are concerned 
entirely with public relations; five 
are questions about functional or- 
ganization; nine comprise a mix- 
ture of both line and staff prob- 
lems; twelve are related solely to 
line funetions; but forty or more 
than half can be answered only by 
adequate staff work. 
Summarizing a sales manager’s 
problems, we find: seventeen per- 
cent are entirely in the ‘‘line’’ 
category; sixty percent are en- 
tirely in the ‘“‘staff’’ category; 
thirteen percent contain elements 
of both; ten percent are not di- 
rectly related to sales at all. 
While these proportions will 
vary in individual cases, neverthe- 
less, they do indicate that even in 
the sales department, where the go- 
getter flourishes, the need for good 
staff work is preponderant. In 
order to provide effective staff 
assistance to the sales manager in 
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The staff and how it integrates 
with line functions 


By R. M. COBURN 
Marketing Consultant 


his executive duties, management 
must so integrate the various levels 
of line and staff authority, that 


the most effective operation of 
each will be insured. The only 
means by which smoothly working 
integration may be made certain 
is a scientifically designed and 
directed functional organization. 

An organization is a tool; one 
with inadequate centralization of 
control has a blunt edge and per- 

(Continued on page 85) 
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petitors and since competition 
keeps the quality about equal. This 
means that many new models, 
particularly of style merchandise, 
have to be marketed as quickly as 
possible to avoid copies coming 
into certain markets even before 
originals reach there. Time saving 
and better service to customers 
will be possible through the use of 
air transportation. 

Reduction in retail inventories. 
Because re-orders can be received 
so promptly retailers will find that 
they will need less space for stor- 
age and consequently there will 
be a reduction of damage to goods 
in stock rooms and less need for 
carrying insurance and many other 
advantages. 

Reduction in packing costs. 
Shipments by air are not subject 
to such severe shocks as when 
shipped by rail. This means less 
packing costs or their entire elimi- 
nation. For example, in shipping 
new furniture by air it has been 
found that saved crating costs 
pay for transportation. Another 
example is dresses which can be 
shipped hung on racks and all 
ready to go into retail stocks with- 
out repressing on arrival. Air 
transportation will fit into many 
marketing plans because of the 
specialized handling it makes pos- 
sible. 

Market expansion. Producers 
who have always been limited in 
market area because of slow 
ground transportation can now ex- 
pand to national or international 
markets. This has been illustrated 
lately in the marketing of fresh 
eut flowers. By using air trans- 
portation a great saving in time 
results and this allows the retailer 
a greater margin of time for dis- 
posing of his stock while still in 
a saleable condition and gives the 
consumer a longer lasting product. 
As a result of the decreased time 
in transit, flower shippers find 
that they can reach markets here- 
tofore out of their range by slower 
ground transport methods. 

Sales increases through wider 
variety for customers. It is almost 
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Air Cargo Impact 


(Continued from page 54) 


impossible for many merchants to 
carry complete lines of certain 
style products. Air transporta- 
tion allows every merchant and 
supplier to offer the ultimate in 
variety. If a certain item is not 
in stock a wire or telephone order 
to the source of supply brings it 
by the next morning. 








Air Express 


The increasing use of air transport to 
introduce American-made products to for- 
eign markets and to promote foreign trade 
generally, is reflected in the 1946 figures 
for international air express, released re- 
cently by the Air Express Division of Rail- 
way Express Agency. Shipments flown be- 
tween the U. S. and foreign cities last 
year broke all records in the 12-year his- 
tory of the service, ringing up a 47.3 per- 
cent gain over 1945, the agency reported. 

A total of 480,780 shipments were in- 
terchanged through the international air- 
ports during the year, compared with 
326,214 shipments in 1945. Commodities 
shipped regularly by air include advertis- 
ing material, blueprints, cotton and to- 
bacco samples, films and photo supplies, 
optical goods, nylons, printed matter, 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, the report in- 
dicated. Exports to Mexico, Central and 
South America, Europe and Asia and other 
points, continued to have a three-to-one 
ratio over air imports. 








Fresher and better quality mer- 
chandise. This will be particularly 
true in connection with perishables 
as the shorter time spent in transit 
will permit goods to reach destina- 
tions in better condition. Also the 
reduction in retail or wholesale in- 
ventories will mean that fresher 
stock will be on hand. 

Marketing of new products. 
Marketing is particularly impor- 
tant in the perishable field. Many 
new types of flowers too delicate 
to stand ground shipping can now 
reach markets as can certain fruits 
and seafood products. 

Gauging market demands. The 
nearer a shipper of perishables is 
to his market in transit time the 
better he can judge what should 
be shipped to that market. With 
air transportation, for example, 
shippers of perishables in the Cali- 
fornia producing area can now 
judge the Eastern market within 


24 hours instead of six days in ad- 
vance as they have to when using 
rail or other ground transporta- 
tion This reduces marketing risks, 
stabilizes a very hazardous busi- 
ness and makes it possible to re- 
duce prices to consumers because 
the retailer will no longer have 
to absorb such an element of risk, 
passed on down the line, in his 
final consumer price. 

Despite these probable advan- 
tages of air transportation in 
marketing, its development to the 
fullest extent still depends on 
several factors: 

1. The differential in time be- 
tween air and ground transporta- 
tion and the comparative difficulty 
in ground pick-up and delivery 
and the time involved in moving 
shipments to and from airports. 

2. The number of air cargo 
services which will become avail- 
able—airline, contract, private and 
non-scheduled. 

3. Greater certainty of perform- 
ance of air transportation on time 
despite weather. 

4. An increase in airport facil- 
ities particularly designed for air 
eargo handling. ; 

5. Greater coordination of air 
services with ground facilities, 
particularly the common earrier 
motor carrier. 

6. Lower rates which will come 
with the use of large, specially 
built planes and better cargo 
handling on the ground at airports. 
, More ways to use air transpor- 
tation advantageously in market- 
ing is the ultimate measure of its 
importance. We have always been 
clever enough to turn transporta- 
tion facilities to our marketing 
profit and air transport will be no 
exception. 


New AWA Members 


Four companies have _ been 
elected to membership in the mer- 
chandise division, American Ware- 
housemen’s <Assn., it was an- 
nounced recently. The new mem- 
bers are: Buffalo Warehouse Co., 
Houston, Tex.; Carolina Bonded 
Storage Co., Columbia, 8. C.; In- 
ternational Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., Miami, Fla. and Public Stor- 
age & Forwarding Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, Miss. 
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Books and Catalogs 


FROM TRAIL DUST TO STAR DUST by 
Edward A. Starr, 260-p. history of America's 
vast transportation system. $3.00. Trans- 
portation Press, P. O. Box 381, Dallas |. 


COLUMBIA CAUSTIC SODA BOOK, 
Form A-100, 72-p. ill. text for use by 
technical men, buyers, executives, opera- 
tions men, engineers, who are interested in 
the various phases of Caustic Soda. Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Chemical 
Div., Fifth Ave. at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL _ TRUCK 
OPERATORS of the U. S., second edition. 
31-p. Local Cartage National Conference, 
1424 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


THE 1947 NATIONAL AIRPORT PLAN, 
103-p. booklet lists 4,431 airports which 
CAA believes should be constructed or im- 
proved during the next three years. U. S. 
Dept. .of Commerce, Civil Aeronautics 
Admin., Washington, D. C. 


TARCO FOLDER, 4-p. folder tells neces- 
sary forms, records and reports required of 
Truck Line Operators. Tallman, Robbins & 
Co., Dept. 8, 314 W. Superior St., Chicago 
10. 


RESISTANCE WELDING MANUAL, re- 
vised edition, 552-p. book contains up to 
date resistance welding processes. $3.00. 
Resistance Welder Mfr.'s Assn., 505 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 6. 


CASTER MANUAL, 44-p. ill. book gives 
information on how to select the correct 
caster and shows new features and speci- 
fications. Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., Dept. 
C-187, 308 Peoples National Bank Bldg., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


BULLETIN SU-3A, II-p. booklet explains 
Sangamo Tachograph's operation in fur- 
nishing a daily graphic record of a vehicle's 
operation, covering such topics as driving 
by instruments, savings in maintenance, etc. 
Wagner Electric Corp., 6400 Plymouth Ave., 
St. Louis 14. 


Coming Events 


May 6-8-——President's Conference on Fire 
Prevention, Federal Works Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


May 6-l0—National Plastics Exposition, di- 
rected by Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry, Inc., Coliseum, Chicago. 


May 12-15—Annual Safety, Operations and 
Equipment Spring Meeting, American 
Trucking Assns., Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo. 


May 21—Annual Meeting, Industrial Traffic 
Managers Assn. of Baltimore. 


May 22-31 — Mid-America Exposition for 
goods made and used in the middle 
west, Public Auditorium, Cleveland 


May 25-29—Annual convention Mayflower 
Warehousemen's Assn., Empress Hotel, 
Victoria, B. C. 


June 9-11—Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., mid-year meeting, Sky- 
top Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 

June 16-19—Semi-Annual Meeting, Ameri- 


can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
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What have these things in common % 


While checks are going between banks 
for clearance, they’re money that’s 
“out of circulation’’. To ‘“‘unfreeze”’ 
these funds quickly, banks ship checks 
regularly by Air Express. Speed pays! 







M-m-m, vine ripened fruit! Only 
speed of delivery makes such things 
possible. So these delicacies are flown 
to you by Air Express. Speed pays! 










In the delivery of automo- 
bilereplacement parts, manu- 
se facturers, fleet operators, and 
dealers specify Air Express 
regularly. Speed pays! 


Speed pays in your business, too! 


In your business, speed in delivery of shipment is essential. Air Express 
can serve you best. Planes are bigger and faster today, and there are 
more in service. Coast-to-coast overnight delivery of your shipment is 
now routine! Rates are low. For instance, a 19-lb. package going 1749 
miles costs only $9.92. Heavier weights—any distance—similarly in- 
expensive. Investigate! 

eSpecial pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. 

e Direct by air to and from principal U. S. towns and cities. 

e Air-rail between 23,000 off-airline communities. 

e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 
















GETS THERE FIRST 





Write today for Schedule of Domestic 
and International Rates. Address Air 
Express Division, Railwa Express 
Agency, 230 Park Ave., New York 17.Or 
ask at any Airline or Railway Express 
office. Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, representing the Air- 
lines of the United States. 
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Stassen’s Views 


(Continued from page 19) 


study by the best minds in busi- 
ness and political life and. the 


wholehearted cooperation of all 
agencies involved.’’ 
A prominent eastern banker 


commented on Mr. Stassen’s speech 
as follows, ‘‘Many foreign coun- 
tries need financial assistance. To 
help them, the Bank of Recon- 
struction and International De- 
velopment is under organization. 
However, this bank has the man- 
date to finance only construction 
and long-term development but 
has no, definite authorization to 
schedule its operations to counter- 
act the high degree of volatility 
that normally characterizes the 
flow of foreign investment funds. 
As Mr. Stassen contends, we are 
now the greatest creditor nation 
in the world, need high invest- 
ment of capital at home, also 
abroad, otherwise, our capital will 
become stagnant with inevitable 
unemployment. Unless the Inter- 
national Bank coordinates its for- 
eign lending activities with in- 
vested capital outflow, it may ac- 
centuate rather than mitigate the 
odious ‘boom and bust’ eyele. 
Too much money will be invested 
in foreign industrial development, 
over-production will clog the 
world markets and we may have 
world chavs. Stepping up our 
production and foreign produc- 
production to unprecedented vol- 
ume in order to assure prosperity 
everywhere holds atomic poten- 
tials in reverse. Unless ably man- 
euvered, a crack-up may even- 
tualize, and the depressive results 
would be far worse than anything 
we have ever experienced. 

‘The first requisite to sound in- 
ternational trade is to get the 
International Bank into operation 
along sound banking lines, not po- 
litical, thus relieving the Export- 
Import Bank, which operates di- 
rectly with United States credits, 
whereas, the International Bank’s 
loans are guaranteed by at least 39 
nations. This bank, however, can 
best serve foreign trade as a 
‘feushion’’ against contra-cyclical 
forces that create peaks and val- 
leys in economic movement, ex- 
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tending credits to meet unusual 
conditions, and _ buttressing the 
currency and stabilization work of 
its companion organization, the In- 
ternational Fund. 

‘‘Sound international trade is 
possible only when we get value 
received for what we sell and be- 
fore we can expect this happy eir- 
cumstanee, we must place our erst- 
while customers or suppliers on a 
sound financial footing.’’ 

One of the largest importers, 
with offices in New York, had this 
to say. ‘‘The demand for goods 
abroad exceeds anything gone be- 
fore. We have the productive 
eapacity to supply that demand, 
but before foreign barter can be 
profitably consummated the finan- 
cial interests must team up with 
production to assure payment for 
our wares and, as yet, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development has made no 
loans, probably because its spon- 
sors are bedeviled with doubts. It 
is time for decision because the 
internal economies of our best 
foreign customers need bolstering 
and from a banking point of view 
these loans should be safe, par- 
ticularly if we follow the principle 
that loans granted for reconstruc- 
tion and development be amor- 
tized through the exportation of 
goods produced by this reconstruc- 
tion and development. We expor- 
ters will do our job and for some 
time we don’t expect to have much 
trouble selling to foreign trade, 
but before we can do our stuff the 
bankers must do theits.’’ 








Traffic Studies Urged 


Farmers’ purchasing and marketing co- 
operatives must give more adequate atten- 
tion to the problems of transportation, 
Quentin Reynolds, president, National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives, told a regional 
transportation committee meeting. Much 
of what the farmer buys, Mr. Quentin said, 
he receives on a cost plus freight basis and 
on much of the produce he sells he pays 
the transportation charges. All of the argu- 
ments which support the establishment of 
cooperative purchasing of farm supplies and 
the cooperative marketing of farm products 
emphatically support the need for including 
in such service the mastery of the techniques 
associated with modern traffic departments. 











A big importer gave us another 


angle. ‘‘Mr. Stassen points out 
that we are becoming increasingly 
dependent upon raw _ material 
sources elsewhere. Our raw ma- 
terial imports were over three bil- 
lion dollars in 1937 when factory 
output was around 50 billion dol- 
lars. With potential productive 
capacity triple this volume and 
prices higher, we should require 
more than 10 billion dollars in 
materials imports in each postwar 
year and we cannot get this volume 
at a favorable price unless our 
foreign suppliers are economically 
sound and have sufficient capital 
to function. It is up to this coun- 
try, financial Titan of today’s 
world, to prime the pump for a 
prosperous foreign trade. This 
should be done through invest- 
ments as well as loans.”’ 

We got the farmer’s viewpoint 
from the secretary of a farm as- 
sociation. ‘‘We are digging under 
potatoes for fertilizer at a cost of 
10 million dollars to the taxpayers 
in order to protect the farmer 
against distress selling, the surplus 
resulting from more scientific 
farming and improved mechanical 
operations. This can’t go on for- 
ever. The solution is to find more 
markets abroad for our basic agri- 
cultural commodities, otherwise in- 
dustry will experience a receding 
demand from farmers. As Mr. 
Stassen points out, if we import 
agricultural products, which we 
will probably have to do to keep 
the international trade routes in 
perpetual movement, we must ex- 
port agricultural products in pro- 
portion, and not substitute indus- 
trial products.’’ 


‘‘Mr. Stassen argues for freer 
trade,’’ said a political bigwig 
rather cynically, ‘‘yet he says noth- 
ing about cartels. Freer trade with 
cartels is an anomaly because the 
eartel controls prices, impairs 
quality, allocates trade territories 
and restricts supply. It can play 
havoe with international economic 
stability and if international trade 
once gets into the big time, the 
gigantic volume of business done 
would mean lush pickings for ear- 
tels which would siphon out of 
commercial channels an exorbitant 
profit and eventually jamb the 
bartering machinery with disas- 
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trous consequences. So far, I 
haven’t found anyone who wants 
to bell the cat.’’ 

In his speech Mr. Stassen said, 
‘“‘Do you wish to share in an ex- 
panding market with rising stand- 
ards of living around the world 
or do you wish to hold exclusively 
to a shrinking market with in- 
ereased unemployment and lower- 
ing standards of living?’’ When 
we asked a large freight forwarder 
to comment on this, he said, ‘‘Of 
course, we want foreign business 
but to handle the additional load 
adequately, the carriers, receivers 
and shippers must modernize the 
rate structures, operational meth- 
ods, equipment and_ terminals 
utilized in transporting and ware- 
housing shipments. If they break 
down, foreign trade will feel the 
impact. Shipments on an l.e.l. 
basis must be speeded up and 
better provisions made for hand- 
ling at the ports of departure. 
The use of ‘‘sea-train steamers’’ 
for transporting freight cars of 
any type as packaged units would 
eliminate much handling and re- 
duce boxing costs.”’ 

A big ship operator was critical 
of Mr. Stassen because he failed 
to stress the deplorable ineptitude 
of those charged with the destinies 
of our merchant marine. ‘‘In the 
surplus of shipping today, history 
is repeating itself,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
are following the same disposal 
methods that plagued ship owners 
after World War 1. If another 
war comes, we will again pay 
dearly in inflated prices and long 
delays before an adequate fleet of 
merchant ships is in operation. 
Mr. Stassen’s suggestions will fall 
short of realization unless we have 
a better national shipping policy 
with ‘operating differential’ sub- 
sidies to offset the lower costs of 
foreign ship operators and as in- 
surance paid for our national 
safety. A new approach to our 
merchant marine is an essential 
to profitable ‘world-wide economic 
participation.’ Unless we revise 
our national shipping policy, in a 
few years America will meet dis- 
astrous competition from foreign 
ship owners that will affect our 
domestic economy severely and 
undermine all efforts to stimulate 
international trade for the benefit 
of all.’’ 
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1. BY QUALITY? Then you'll be 
glad to know that the famous 
high quality found in all ‘‘U.S.” 
tires is built into these sturdy 
U.S. Industrials. 


2. BY THE MOST COMPLETE LINE? The 
“U.S.” line is so complete that 
it includes the proper tires for 
all your materials - handling 
equipment. 


3. BY SERVICE? In that case these 
tires are your best bet. Your 
local U. S. Distributor is right 
on the spot—with full facilities 
for skilled, prompt service. 
Better call him today. You’ll 
find him in your phone book! 





















INOUSTRIAL 
TIRES 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


HOW DO YOU CHOOSE 
YOUR INDUSTRIAL TIRES? 






















Your Local U. S. Industrial Tire Distributor 
Has the right tire... the right service 


... for every job! 














UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Avenue of the Americas . Rockefeller Center 





New York 20, N. Y. 
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Cargo Handling 


(Continued from page 48) 


with high efficiency during the 
summer months if they are to be 
revenue producers. 

Since the Great Lakes are really 
the heart of our inland water sys- 
tem, we should look to operations 
in this area for ideas which ad- 
vantageously can be applied in our 
coastal and ocean-going shipping. 
All of the suggestions derived 
from this source cannot be util- 
ized of course because cargoes dif- 
fer, but certainly some of the prin- 
eiples are applicable. For ex- 
ample, in the transportation of 
bananas from the tropics to our 
American ports ships have been 
designed to utilize conveyors for 
loading and unloading in order 
to reduce the time spent by ships 
in port. Many of our Great Lakes 
ships are designed with conveyors 
in the hold running under bunk- 
ers and some have booms equipped 
with belt conveyors to enable the 
mechanical discharge of cargo with 
equipment installed aboard ship. 

The use of large car dumpers 
for the handling of grain and coal 
directly to the holds of ships was 
a development of the Great Lakes 
area. This principle has been used 
along the sea coast for ocean 
shipping but more extensively on 
the lakes for such materials as 
ore, limestone, coke, ete. Here 
we find more Hulett Unloaders 
and cantilever gantry type cranes 
than at any of our seaports. From 
the experience gained at the lake 
ports, we know how similar equip- 
ment would perform for coastwise 
shipping if similar cargo can be 
handled in the same_ relative 
quantities, regardless of where the 
loading and unloading takes place. 
Therefore, we should search our 
inland waterways for better meth- 
ods that ean be applied to our 
coastwise shipping. 

On the New York waterfront, 
for example, considerable move- 
ment of freight is made by fork 
trucks and pallets in combina- 
tion with tractor trailer trains. 
There has been considerable dis- 
eussion regarding the possibility 
of using side ports on coastwise 
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vessels to expedite direct handling 
aboard ship rather than over the 
side. Here again it is a question 
of special physical conditions; 
piers and tides must be studied 
in reference to the problem. How- 
ever, as stated in previous issues 
of Disrrisution AGE, we should 
not overlook the possible use of 
LST’s and similar vessels for car- 
go handling, both on our inland 
waterways and coastwise shipping. 
There is no reason why these ves- 
sels could not be used for the 
transportation of loaded trailers 
to eliminate the handling of in- 
dividual shipments of cargo. 

The development of the unit 
load and its shipment throughout 
the world in connection with the 
war effort has brought about a 
greater appreciation of this meth- 
od of handling. The revived brick 
industry on the Hudson River now 
is handling brick in unit loads 
from the pre-drying state, through 
the kilns, out of the kilns direct 
to barges. After passage through 
the New York waterfront, brick 
is again handled in unit loads, 
then stacked and re-handled to 
trucks for delivery to the job. 
This method has speeded up the 
entire operation and made it pos- 
sible to move barges more quickly 
and handle more brick with fewer 
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The Interstate C ce C ission, by 
its recent decision in Docket MC-35438, 
covering the case of W. F. Prout & Sons, 
ruled that a motor common carrier trans 
porting, furniture, new, uncrated, and other 
household furnishings and appliances, for 
retail stores, was not operating within the 
scope of household goods transportation, 
as defined by the Commission in 17 M.C.C. 
467. This decision was reached in spite 
of the fact that the commodities trans- 
ported become a part of household goods 
upon delivery to the consignee's residence. 

The ruling is based upon the theory that 
furniture and household appliances do not 
become household goods in the eyes of the 
Commission until after they are deposited 
at the residence of the customer. Any 
subsequent movement from the residence 
after delivery of the articles by the store 
would, of course, be considered a house- 
hold goods movement.—Bulletin, 160, New 
York State Warehousemen's Assn. 








barges during the open water sea- 
son. 

About five years ago, the writer 
suggested that lumber coming 
from the west coast through the 
canal and up to the east coast 
should be shipped in unit loads 
to obviate handling at least 60 per- 
cent of the cargo as individual 
boards or sticks. Very little has 
been done in this field by ecom- 
mercial shippers despite success- 
ful operations by the armed forces, 
including the use of unit load 
shipments of lumber by railroad 
ears. This method of shipping 
by rail is gaining ground and 
eventually the railroads will be 
in a position to compete with water 
rates because of greater ease in 
handling at destination. 

Now is the time for the steam- 
ship companies and the lumber 
interests to get together and work 
out a method of loading unit 
loads of lumber into the ship holds 
and onto decks in order to cut 
the time required for unloading 
at the eastern seaboard. It would 
be better to do this now while 
the shipments are light. Experi- 
ments then could be made and 
methods and procedures devel- 
oped. Once lumber is flowing in 
volume it may be impossible to 
make a change because of the 
pressure of shipping. This is an 
opportunity which should not be 
lost because it is one way to re- 
duce the cost of lumber to the 
ultimate consumer. More yards 
and terminals on the east coast 
are now equipped with proper 
handling devices for unit pack- 
ages of lumber than was the case 
before the war. These terminals 
should demand that shippers from 
the west coast load material in a 
manner that will enable the cheap- 
est and quickest handling at the 
point of delivery. 

We think we have gone a long 
way in cargo handling but every 
new installation of materials hand- 
ling equipment reveals that we are 
only beginning to make advances 
in the tremendous task of mod- 
ernizing our methods of handling 
general and special cargo at our 
ports and terminals. There still 
is a tendeney on the part of those 
designing terminals and planning 
new port improvements to con- 
sider first the docking facilities 
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and railroad sidings and then try 
to acquire land and place erect 
buildings regardless of the meth- 
od of handling that will be em- 
ployed. In fact, this frequently 
is not even considered until after 
port facilities have been built. 
Then a method of handling has 
to be worked into the physical lay- 
out. 

The city, state and federal agen- 
cies charged with the design and 
development of port terminals and 
the citizens of cities and states 
affected should insist that handling 
methods and the equipment for 
handling be developed and pur- 
chased simultaneously with the 
development of the physical lay- 
out. Doorways in pier sheds then 
ean be made wide enough and 
high enough for the equipment to 
be used. Columns can be spaced 
far enough apart, or eliminated 
entirely, to permit the easiest 
movement of materials handling 
devices thus reducing the length 
of haul in various directions to a 
minimum. 

Portable carloading platforms 
should be provided so that freight 
ears ean be loaded or unloaded 
directly onto the pier without re- 
course to depressed tracks. This 
method should apply to box as 
well as flat cars. These platforms 
could be moved out into the stor- 
age areas adjacent to the piers, 
thus making loading and unload- 
ing platforms available to motor 
trucks as well as to railroad cars. 
The railroad track layout should 
provide for flexibility in the move- 
ment of cars, but it should not 
obstruct the pier sheds nor opera- 
tions between pier shed and the 
stringpieee. 

Space is not available to cover 
every detail of port construction 
and equipment but we wish to 
stress the fact that mechanized 
handling and its proper applica- 
tion is a must if ports are to be 
operated efficiently, economically 
and to the advantage of the tax- 
payer and the consumer. This is 
true whether a contemplated de- 
velopment is a municipal, state, 
federal or private affair. All op- 
erations at marine terminals ulti- 
mately become handling opera- 
tions and anything that will re- 
duce handling costs will increase 
profits. 
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Electric Auto-Lite’s Wire & Cable Division at Port Huron, Michigan relies 
on a ROSS LIFT TRUCK to unload and transport half-inch copper rod 


from box cars to yard storage and pickling vats. This gasoline-powered, 
pneumatic-tired lift truck equipped with 10-foot ram attachment, handles 
fifteen to twenty 250-pound coils per trip. Time and manpower require- 
ments have been cut to a mere fraction of those necessary with former 
handling methods. In addition, use of this ROSS LIFT TRUCK almost 
entirely eliminates damage to the soft copper — damage which formerly 
caused costly delays at the wire-drawing machines. And, because the 
ROSS ram is readily replaced by standard forks, Electric Auto-Lite’s 
ROSS LIFT TRUCK effects similar savings on a variety of other materials- 
handling jobs... 

This is but one of the many instances where ROSS Heavy Duty LIFT 
TRUCKS — 6,000 to 18,000-pound capacities — have provided the most 
efficient, economical answer to tough handling problems . . . It will pay 


you to get in touch with ROSS — ask for Bulletin DA-47. 





ROSS J 


) THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 


285 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 
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No one knows at this writing how 
much the Engineers eventually 
will get. But it is almost certain 
the slimmed budget will be cut 
by at least 25 percent, and quite 
possibly by much more. Probabili- 
ties are indicated clearly by the 
budget ‘‘ceiling’’ technique now 
practiced by Congress. Under the 
Reorganization plan the House and 
Senate established a Joint Budget- 
Appropriations Committee. This 
Committee adopted an overall ceil- 
ing. In theory, at least, all parts 
of the budget for fiseal year end- 
ing June, 1948, must fit within 
this overall ceiling. On the Hill 
it is believed generally that the 
overall ceiling will be around $27 
billion. The House cut the origi- 
nal presidential budget by six 
billion dollars; the Senate agreed 
to a reduction of four and one- 
half billion dollars. The feeling 
generally is that the final cut will 
be five billion dollars after the 
House and Senate Conference 
Committees come to agreement. 
The budget is expected to be 
cleared and appropriations voted 
either late in March or early in 
April. 

With, this prevailing spirit in 
mind it is easier to understand 
why the Hennepin Canal, from 
Davenport, Ia., to Joliet, Ill., join- 
ing the Mississippi River to the 
Illinois River, by a cut-off, has 
not the remotest chance of getting 
funds for more than a continua- 
tion of surveys and preliminaries. 
The demand for the quick ecom- 
pletion of this canal is insistent; 
Congressmen, however, point out 
that the citizens who hammer on 
committee-room desks and demand 
economy in the federal budget 
usually think their own pet proj- 
ect should be exempted because 
‘it is so essential to the local 
need.’’ 

Funds will undoubtedly be pro- 
vided to continue essential work 
in connection with the St. Law- 
rence waterway project. There 
also will be preliminary work on 
the Wabash River; and on the 
Osceola, in Missouri, as well as on 
the Hood River, in Oregon, and 
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Water Legislation 


(Continued from page 23) 


on the Columbia, which has been 
rapidly expanding’ as an artery 
for bulk cargo, up and down, from 
the sea to the foot of the Rockies. 
Another great project, which gives 
the Congress much work, is the 
New Jersey Ship Canal, to Tren- 
ton. The final link of the system 
which comes down from New Eng- 
land and is expected to serve the 
Atlantie seaboard, from the north, 
to Texas, as well as to Florida. 
Strong political opposition to the 
New Jersey Ship Canal is evident 
but it is unlikely to interfere with 
its eventual completion. This, it 
is believed, will be one of the first 
projects to get the green light 
when, and if, the government feels 
a great public works program 
must be initiated to avoid too 
much unemployment. Considerable 
thought is being given this pos- 
sibility on the Hill. 

The keynote of most of the plans 
discussed in the committees is the 
need for surveys and_ studies. 
There is little doubt that this is 
the type of work the engineers 
will be doing when they are not 
working on unavoidable mainte- 
nance. The Mississippi River and 
similar waterways, will be bud- 
geted for maintenance but all new 
work undoubtedly will, be de- 
ferred. This policy, it is believed 
on the Hill, already is seriously 
impeding the fullest use of chief 
inland waterways as cargo carriers. 
The Department of Commerce 
early in March issued a statement 
that the total volume of commodity 
traffic carried in the United States 
by domestic waterway lines in 1946 
was about 10 percent below 1945; 
but the general overall traffic was 








UNRRA Employes 


With the discontinuance of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin., 
trained employes are becoming available 
for positions in private industry, it was 
announced recently. Personnel directors in- 
terested in investigating the qualifications 
of former UNRRA employes with experi- 
ence in the fields of warehousing, traffic 
management and office management should 
write to Hiram Milton, Personnel Division, 
UNRRA, 1344 Connecticut Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 











estimated as 34 percent above that 
of 1941. The past three months are 
assumed to have been marked by 
further shrinkage in volume. On 
the other hand, the department re- 
ported that intercoastal traffic and 
tanker movements, from the Gulf 
Coast to the East Coast, brought 
a substantial increase in total do- 
mestie waterborne ton-miles from 
1945 to 1946, despite the declines 
in volume carried on inland water- 
ways. 

Congress seems to be of the 
opinion that no more projects, 
including those under way, should 
be finished than are absolutely 
necessary. This attitude is based 
not only on tremendous public 
pressure for economy, but on the 
ground that construction costs are 
abnormally, even fantastically, 
high. Incidentally, Congressman 
Dirksen of Illinois again has in- 
troduced his bill, HR 59, calling 
for the establishment of an Office 
of Power Administration to absorb 
all federal agencies dealing with 
power, and thus create another 
federal entity having some au- 
thority over some waterways. 

Congressman Rankin, of Missis- 
sippi, has re-introduced his bill, 
HR 502, which would establish 
nine conservation authorities for 
flood control, reclamation, and dis- 
tribution of power. This program 
virtually would center control of 
all rivers suitable for the produc- 
tion of electrical energy. It also 
would integrate other controls in 
the federal government far be- 
yond any attempt yet made. The 
object is a tight system of control, 
regionally as well as from Wash- 
ington. Since operating 
aceruing to the government would 
be fed into the national treasury 
the plan would subordinate state 
control. The undertaking obviously 
would create a vast army of civil- 
ian government employes in all 
parts of the United States and is 
regimentation at its worst. Ran- 
kin is sincere and everlastingly 
persistent. He has a biting tongue 
and will persist with his plan until 
something happens. Congressman 
Mills, of Arkansas, has introduced 
HR 608 which would make the 
federal government responsible 
for flood control and power de- 
velopments on the Arkansas and 
White Rivers. Congressman Gear- 
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hart, of California, has introduced 
HR 685 which would return 25 
percent of flood control royalty 
payments to the States. 

It is noteworthy that many bills 
have been introduced which would 
control in whole or in part the 
power-generating potentialities of 
our inland waterways for either 
public or private benefit. Congress- 
man Schwabe, of Oklahoma, in 
HR 971 seeks to secure the author- 
ity for private and public utilities 
and for other -organizations to 
build transmission lines from flood- 
eontrol construction work. Con- 
gresswoman Rogers, of Massachus- 
etts, introduced HR 1056 which is 
an ambitious program to survey all 
New England rivers for various 
purposes but primarily to deter- 
mine the potentialities of power 
development. Senator Chavez, of 
New Mexico, in § 173, strives to 
place an overall control on all 
functions of the Middle Rio 
Grande River which is important 
in the economy of Texas and New 
Mexico. 

Many of these bills will come 
up for debate at the 37th Con- 
vention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, which meets 
in the capital on May 2-3. The 
convention will be held in the Hall 
of the States in the United States 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 
across Jackson Park from the 
White House. Every governor has 
been invited to send delegates 
equal in number to the representa- 
tives of his state in Congress. 
Mayors and other heads of mu- 
nicipalities and state or local 
political subdivisions have been 
asked to provide delegates equal- 
ling in number the members of 
their governing bodies. The Con- 
vention will be open to any one 
who has an interest in waterways 
and harbors. Sponsors for pending 
projects have been invited to file 
a full deseription in order to fa- 
cilitate study and possible support 
by the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress. The necessary 
blanks for filing may be had by 
writing to the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, Projects Com- 
mittee, 1720 M Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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HIS shipper has humidity head- 
ache — because his shipment of 
canned goods was damaged by 
excessive airborne moisture while 


at sea. 

And the whole thing could have 
been prevented if someone had 
told him about Cargocaire. 


Sweat Damage is Costly 
Canned goods shipped by water 
often run the danger of costly 
sweat damage. This comes at the 
“dewpoint”’ . . . that point at which 
moisture forms. 

During any voyage a ship’s 
cargo may meet its ‘“dewpoint 
danger hour’’—when the weather 
changes. Sweat forms in the hold. 
Moisture condenses on the cargo. 

With canned goods, labels are 
spoiled. Corrosion causes pinholing 
—and in extreme cases “‘leakers’’ 
may occur. 


Cargocaire— For Control 
To avoid humidity headache and 
poor out-turns many shippers use 
only vessels equipped with Cargo- 
caire. 




















































Picture of 
a Man with 


HUMIDITY 
HEADACHE 


This modern dehumidification 
and ventilating system eliminates 
“dewpoint danger hours.”’ It oper- 
ates when the moisture content of 
the air approaches the danger 
dewpoint. It preventssweat 
damage to cargoes even when the 
ship passes through constantly 
changing weather-fronts. 

More than 100 vessels of the 
world’s major shipping lines offer 
Cargocaire protection—and the 
size of the Cargocaire Fleet may 
be doubled this year. Its efficiency 
is further proved by the preferen- 
tial cargo insurance benefit pro- 
vided by far-seeing underwriters. 

To put an end to humidity head- 
ache, ask for the services of the 
Cargocaire Technical Advisor. 
There’s no obligation on your part. 





If you ship products endangered by 
label discoloration, cans bulging or 
rusting . . . or if you ship such com- 
modities as coffee, sugar, cocoa, pack- 
aged foods or tobacco, you'll certainly 
want to investigate Cargocaire! 
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E boarded the Cornell at 

noon, as the tow was be- 

ing locked through Lock 

19, below Parkersburg, W. Va. As 

we cljmbed the stairs, it sounded 

At 7 p.m., the Talbot started on her return trip to Pittsburgh. A few minutes very much as if someone were 

later, the crew of the Cornell got her underway for trip to St. Louis. chasing us with the dinner bell— 

ae evidently a good illustration of the 

traditional river hospitality—no 

sooner on board than we eat! In 

the pilot house we introduce our- 

selves to Captain Louis Althoff, 

and in a few minutes we do down 

to lunch, finding Chief Engineer 

Branson Epler and Watchman Joe 

Marshall waiting for us. Lunch *!“ 

was on the ample side—baked ham, *°! 

potatoes, cabbage, peas, a salad, 

coffee with a tremendous wedge of 
lemon pie to top it off. 

As Captain Althoff had been on 

watch since 6 am., he left to 

catch a cat nap, after introducing 
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Above: With tows‘tied together, the Cornell and the Talbot exchanged places. Ro sare 


way rivermen work their-day. 


Below: Cornell and its tow are safe in the lock. Lockman walks lines forward. 
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Around the Clock 


on the Cornell 


A day aboard the Union Barge Line’s newest towboat .. . riding up-river behind 
a big tow of scrap steel, sulphur, flourspar and fuel oil. 


us to Pilot Clare Carpenter, of 
Belpre, Ohio. It was almost 1 
p.m. and we could see a B & O 
Diesel streamliner crossing a bridge 
at Parkersburg. 

Closer to the city Carpenter 
blew a long blast on the whistle. 

‘‘What’s that for?’’ we asked. 

‘* Hollywood.”’ 

‘* Hollywood ?’’ 

‘*Yes, you’ll see in a minute.”’ 
Carpenter pointed. ‘‘Look close 
by that houseboat.’’ 

Sure enough, pushing off from 
the bank on the West Virginia 
side, was a small boat—its course 
set to intercept the Cornell. Crew- 
men began to gather on a forward 
barge. With the Cornell running 
dead slow, a deckhand took 
**Hollywood’s’’ line, the yawl was 
made fast and the Cornell resumed 
speed. 





Noon on the 


noon anywhere, means 
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waterways, like 
lunch. 


By EDWARD P. PEARSALL 


Dravo Corporation 


‘*Hollywood,’’ it developed, ran 
a floating news and cigar store. 
He had candy, chewing gum, cigar- 
ettes, razor blades, coke, maga- 
zines and the daily papers. He did 
a thriving business as the Cornell 
continued up stream—cast off al- 
most an hour later to drift back 
to his base. Carpenter tells us 
that ‘‘Hollywood’’ will come out 
any hour of the day or night, re- 
gardless of weather, if a towboat 
whistles for him. His enthusiasm 
for his job might be explained by 
the fact that he gets double shore 
prices for everything he sells, but 


This article, including photographic il- 
lustrations, is from the Dravo Slant, pub- 
lished by Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


at that, our guess is the service is 
worth it. 

At 1:15 Mate Carl Maxwell with 
his crew walk out on the tow. An 
empty is to be dropped off at the 
Parkersburg Steel Company land- 
ing. The empty is at the back of 
the tow, but the boys want it up 
front for easy placing when they 
reach the plant. Maxwell and a 
deckhand go aboard and they cut 
loose the barge at the stern, pay- 
ing out the bow line. Soon the 
barge is held by but a single line, 
riding alongside us, and about 20 
feet out from the tow. The Cor- 
nell stops, reverses, and _ presto, 
the barge is swung around, made 
fast at the head end, and the tow 
points toward the bank. It’s 1:30 
now, and Carpenter blows two 
long and two short—Union’s land- 
ing signal—using both feet, like 


Quarters aboard the Cornell are comfortable and pleasant. With but two men 
in a room, accommodations stack up well against those of a first rate hotel. 
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a tap dancer. Carl Maxwell is out 
on the front end now, and the 
barge is nosed in to its mooring. 
Deckhands scramble like steeple- 
jacks up the high sides of a dock 
to fasten lines. At 1:50 the Cor- 
nell backs into the river and starts 
up stream. 

Carpenter pushes back his seat, 
at 2:25, to stand at the controls, 
‘*Pilots usually stand up when 
they start to worry,’’ he tells us. 
In a minute or so he blows one 
long and one short for Lock 18, 
and the lock answers ‘‘Come 
ahead.’’ At 2:30 a line is ashore 
and the process of checking the 
head in along the guide wall be- 
gins. At dead slow speed we enter 
the lock, which is close by Ohio 
Highway 7, we notice ears stop- 
ping, drivers and riders getting 
out to peer in our direction, and 
we realize it is the Cornell they 
are looking at. She is an eye- 
catching boat. A sign on the lock 
says it was built in 1910. At 3 
we are through, but closer inshore 
—we inch forward, then twist to 
get the head of the tow out in the 
river. You ean feel the power 
surge through the Cornell when it 
maneuvers — Carpenter says it 
handles well. At 3:15 we pass the 
‘* Atlas,’’ with three barges. 

We ride serenely now, the en- 
gines throb sweetly at full ahead, 
and pass summer cottages, with 
bathers cooling off in the lazy 
afternoon heat. A youngster swings 
back and forth on a rope—an em- 
bryo ‘‘Tarzan’’—and plops into 
the river. At 3:45 we pass a sign 
that says it’s 176.4 miles to Pitts- 
burgh. We look out over the tow, 
and Carpenter tells us the scrap 
was picked up at Memphis, and 
the flourspar from a mine named 
**Cave-In-Rock,’’ Illinois. The 
sulphur and fuel oil came all the 
way from New Orleans. Carpen- 
ter says this is not as large a 
tow as she had further down the 
river—some barges had already 
been delivered at other ports— 
but some quick mental arithmetic 
shows that it would take well over 
100 freight cars to handle the 
load we are pushing so easily. 

At 4 P. M. we round a bend and 
Marietta, Ohio, is dead ahead. It 
comes slowly into focus—getting 
Sharper and clearer as we ap- 
proach. By 4:30-we are at the 
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mouth of the Muskingum river. A 
freight is crossing the B & O 
bridge. 

Carpenter spots someone on the 
bank waving—a suitcase parked 
by his feet. It’s Pilot Arlie Broth- 
erton, obviously wanting to come 
aboard. We ‘‘all stop’’ right op- 
posite Marietta’s famous river- 
man’s hotel—the Lafayette, and 
the tender is put over. It darts to 
the bank, Brotherton tosses his 
suitease, and nimbly hops in. The 
tender races back. Townspeople 
stop to examine the Cornell. An 
army ‘‘duck,’? an amphibious 
truck, had attracted quite a crowd, 
but all turned to see the Cornell. 


Talbot Ahoy! 


On this trip, the Cornell is to 
meet the C. W. Talbot, down- 
bound from Pittsburgh, and ex- 
change tows. At 4:50 we see smoke 
in the distance, and decide it’s the 
Talbot. Captain Althoff comes up. 
Carpenter and the Mate confer 
about the best landing spot. At 
4:55 we are sure it’s the Talbot. 
She moves into the bank and is 
tied up, so we pull alongside and 
tie off fast to her tow. Deckhands 
on both tows are busy transferring 
hawsers, tools and wire—from one 
to the other. The river is a ver- 





Fire Losses Up 


Faced with an average annual toll of 
10,000 deaths from fire, together with 
property loss which exceeded $560,000,000 
in 1946, President Truman is sponsoring a 
nation-wide effort to cope with the fire 
menace. The President's Conference on 
Fire Prevention is now past the formative 
stage and a volunteer staff is at work pre- 
paring for the meeting, which will be held 
May 6-8 in the Departmental Auditorium 
in Washington, D. C. 

The President has appointed Maj. Gen. 
Philip B. Fleming, Federal Works Admin- 
istrator and Administrator of the Office of 
Temporary Controls, to be general chair- 
man of the fire prevention conference. 
W. E. Reynolds, Commissioner of Public 
Buildings, Federal Works Agency, has been 
named chairman, Coordinating Committee, 
and A. Bruce Bielaski, assistant general 
manager, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, has been named executive director. 

The fire toll has been rising since 1934, 
and 1946 was the most destructive year 
in our recent history with a property loss 
of $561,487,000. This was 23 percent 
greater than in 1945. December, 1946, 
showed the heaviest fire loss for any single 
month in the last 16 years, $58,094,000. 











itable sea of barges. Crewmen not 
on watch visit back and forth be- 
tween the two boats. The dinner 
bell rings, and as we are finishing 
dessert, the Cornell exchanges 
places with the Talbot—at 6:25. 
At 7 the deep throated whistle on 
the Talbot announces she is ready 
to go, and at 7:15 we are headed 
down river, right into the setting 
sun, with nine loads and one 
empty. At 7:25 we pass under the 
highway bridge at Marietta. 
With Captain Althoff at the 
controls, Carpenter has _ been 
lounging in the Pilot house. He 
notices a car parked at the river 
bank, and reaches for the mega- 
phone. It’s Mrs. Carpenter and 
the youngsters, and he 
meet him at Lock 19. The ear 
horn toots, and it drives away. 


It’s pleasant on the river now— | 


cool, with the threat of a storm. 
We inspect the literature in the 
Pilot house—find Colliers, The 
Waterways Journal, Dravo Slant, 
the New York News and the Dravo 
Corporation News. A fine collec- 
tion! 

At 9:20 we stop for Lock 19, 
say goodbye to Carpenter. Deck 
hands work fast, with the watch- 
man reporting from the head end 
over the ‘‘Teletalk.’’ Despite the 
double locking—this tow is too 
big to go through all at one time 
—we are clear of the lock at 9:50. 





ealls to | 


At 10:15 we pass the Ductillite— | 
a Dravo-built towboat; she blinks | 


her lights in greeting. 


We are to pick up two loads at | 


Parkersburg, 


and at 10:30 are/ 


stopped, as the barges are brought | 


out to us. We are close to the bank 
on the Ohio side, and Captain 
Althoff keeps glancing shoreward 


thee 


PE eH 


to see that we don’t get too close. | 


The wind swings the tow a bit, 


but he steadies it with a few turns | 
of the engines. When he lights the | 


powerful searchlights, he breaks 


up a river romance. A boy and / 


girl in a skiff pick up their oars 
and row off into the enveloping 
darkness. Tying up in the dark 
took time—it was 11:30 when we 
were on our way again. We tunnel 


through the night, with only run- | 


ning lights showing, and Pilot 
Arlie Brotherton comes up to re- 
lieve Captain Althoff—so we know 
it’s midnight, and we have been 
‘‘round the clock on the Cornell.” 
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Comment on Cross Currents 


In the Stream of Distribution 


By JOEL KEITH 
Managing Editor 


Doubts About Dollars .. . Cel 
brating his eightieth birthday with 
the declaration that prices are 
higher now than ever before in his 









love letter with ‘Dear Mary, for 
you are dear to me...’ but some- 
how, starting out ‘Dear Mr. Jones: 
Sue and be damned’ seems rather 


the plant of Hillerich and Bradsby, 
makers of the famed Louisville 
Slugger bats. Here’s the comment 
of the astute Chicago Journal of 


memory, Dr. Irving Fisher, pro- incongruous.” So says The Society Commerce on the problem. 
fessor of political economy at Yale for Abolishing “Dear” in Business 
University named the dollar as the Letters. “When the supply of high grade 


villain of monetary history. “Our 
dollar is not a good unit of value 
or purchasing power, yet most peo- 
ple, in blissful ignorance of this 
fact, think that the dollar is a good 
unit,” asserted Dr. Fisher. ‘People 
have a money illusion. They meas- 
ure everything else in terms of dol- 
lars, but never think.of measuring 
the dollar itself.” 

The reason, we venture to sug- 
gest, is that these days, very few 
people can hold on to a dollar long 
enough to measure it. | 


The Bard on Freight . . . Lowell 
B. Mason, FTC commissioner, draws 
a lucid illustration pf phantom 
freight from the works of one Will 
Shakespeare, who, it seems, was an 
authority on every element of hu- 
man experience—even traffic man- 
agement. Citing the case of Shy- 
leck v. Antonio, Commissioner 
Mason related the following facts 
before the food, drug and cosmetic 
section of the New York State Bar 
Assn. 


More information can be obtained 
from the society. The address? Be- 
lieve it or not, it’s 111 DEARborn 
Place, Chicago. * 


Independent Indiana . . A re- 
freshing manifestation of self-re- 
liance is provided by a resolution 
adopted by the State Legislature 
of Indiana, which reads in part: 

“Indiana needs no guardian and 
intends to have none... We have 
decided there is no such thing as 
‘federal’ aid ... We are fed up with 
subsidies, doles and paternalism ... 
We want government to come 
home ... We call upon the legis- 
latures of our sister states and on 
good citizens everywhere .. . to 
join with us, and we with them 
to restore the American Republic 
and our 48 states to the foundations 
built by our fathers.” 


Palatable Pill . . . Florida Power 
Corp., an organization which won 
an award for the excellence of its 


bats gives out and the Williamses, 
Greenbergs, Musials, Slaughters, 
Walkers and Vernons have to start 
using drug store shillelaghs or bed 
slats, it will be a great day for the 
moundsmen. Strikeout records will 
wither and die, shutouts will be- 
come commonplace, the _ hurler’s 
ancient fear of the clutch home 
run will disappear. It would be un- 
worthy to suggest that behind the 
batmakers’ strike is the subtle hand 
of some cunning member of the 
Baseball Pitchers’ Union; yet as far 
as they are concerned, the whole 
imbroglio is a striking success.” 


For the Shipper . . . An innova- 
tion in the handling of carload fast 
freight to provide more dependable 
siding to siding service has been 
introduced by ,the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. ‘The new arrange- 
ment, “Sentinel Service,” permits 
supervision of merchandise in tran- 
sit by a sentinel, who, by means of 
teletype, is in direct touch with 
all fast freight en route. Shippers 


1945 report, has brought out an are told the time their sentinel 
2 “Antonio had gone bond for 3,000 equally ingenious statement for service shipments will take in tran- 
© ducats to one Shylock on behalf of 1946. sit between their sidings and the 
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his friend Bassano. Antonio was 
well able to repay the bond when 
and if his argosy to India returned 
for the profit ratio on his enterprise 
was enormous. This profit was de- 
rived on the ‘phantom freight’ An- 
tonio charged. 

“This phantom freight was fig- 
ured on the all-camel rate from 
Callicut through India, Persia and 
Judea as the basis for the delivered 
price in Venice. Actually, Antonio 
used the much cheaper water haul 
on by Vasco de Gama in 


“So he made the regular profit 
allocated to the cost of production 
but pocketed the difference between 
the all-camel l.c.l. and the tariff 
charged on the Vasco de Gama all- 
water route.” 

° ° ° 
_ A Job For Diogenes . . “There 
is no substitute for facts. When the 
facts are known, unbiased men do 
not differ as to conclusions’— 
Harry S. Truman. 


_ Agreed, Mr. President. But where 
in the world are we going to find 
an unbiased man? 

° 
Open Season on “Dear” . 
“A young man may rightly open a 
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One noteworthy feature is a list- 
ing of the light and dark aspects 
of the Florida utility scene under 
the headings “pleasant” and “un- 
pleasant.” 

° ° 

The Strike Situation . . . In April, 
men’s fancies are prone to turn to 
home runs and hot dogs. With this 
in mind, it is appropriate to con- 
template the possible consequences 
of the recent labor disturbance in 





Elevator Economics 


Business inventories in 1946 increased more 
than $9 billion over the 1945 total, ac- 
cording to government statistics. 

It would be interesting to discover just 
how much of this $9 billion represents addi- 
tional production, and just how much rep- 
resents additional production cost. 

As T. W. Lippert, directing editor, The 
Iron Age, points out in an editorial calling 
for proper weighing of financial statistics, 
“Economists . . . in their private analyses 
are realists enough to make proper adijust- 
ments. But this constant dishing out of phony 
comparative statistics only makes the pub- 
lic dizzy—they'd like to know whether 
they're dizzy from going up or coming 
down!" 








sidings of consignees, rather than 
the scheduled time of trains op- 
erating between terminals. 


It seems that the railroads, which 
have been making the headlines 
with proposed passenger train in- 
novations, are not going to “miss 
the caboose” in the all-important 
matter of freight service improve- 


ment. 
° ° ° 


Too Much of a Good Thing . . 
Ira Mosher, chairman, National 
Assn, of Mfrs., has blasted indus- 
try-wide bargaining with a state- 
ment to the effect that it indicates 
“collective bargaining has failed to 
achieve its a ong purpose, the 
satisfaction of the needs of indi- 
vidual employes and of manage- 
ment. Removing collective bargain- 
ing to the industry level substitutes 
political autocracy for industrial 
democracy, since industry-wide 
strikes practically insure govern- 
ment intervention, and government 
intervention spells the end of free 
collective bargaining.” 


In other words, it appears that 
Mr. Mosher favors collective bar- 
gaining, but not on a bargain-base- 
ment scale. 
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Packing Loss Ratio 


(Continued from page 33) 


list the services of industrial pack- 
ing consultant engineers. 

Packing studies should not be 
delegated to shipping clerks, 
buyers or to others who have not 
been specifically trained as pack- 
ing engineers. Cost should not 
be the determining factor. A few 
cents or even dollars per unit 
saved on the packing will be 


quickly offset if the loss ratio 
takes a bad turn. 

The reasons for careful atten- 
tion and study of export packing 
can best be understood if the 
nature and hazards of a journey 
are known. Many of our manu- 
facturers are located in interior 
cities and shipments must first 
travel by rail or truck to seaboard. 








Room 710, City Hall 


THE PORT of MILWAUKEE 


“‘The Most Progressive Port on the Great Lakes’’ 


Modern Municipal outer harbor terminals for 
bulk and package freight. 
and prompt dispatch for all types of cargo. 
Complete handling equipment 
Open and covered storage e Industrial sites 
Facilities for lake, ocean, rail and truck carriers 


BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 


Efficient handling 


Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 




















ROUND THE WORLD MOVERS 





BOWLING GREEN 
STORAGE & VAN COMPANY 
249-250-252 WEST 65TH STREET 


NEW YORK 23, NEW YORK 
Telephone — ENdicott 2-0146 


International House 
to House Moving 
Service. 


Moving To and From 
All Continents with 
the Largest Fleet of 
privately owned and 
operated Steel Vans. 
Household Effects 
and Art Objects 
carefully prepared 
and loaded in Vans, 
providing Safe Trans- 
portation from Point 
of Origin To Point 
of Destination. 


Responsible Agents 
in All Principal 
Cities. 


Vans of all sizes for 
Large and Small 
Shipments. 
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This compares with normal do- 
mestic transportation but it is 
only the beginning of the export 
journey. Containers are delivered 
fo shipside by truck or lighter and 
may be handled several times be- 
fore being loaded on the ship. 

A nailed wood box or light open 
crate may be picked up by a single 
sling around the middle of the 
container. If the container is not 
properly designed it may be 
erushed or broken in the middle. 
A nailed wood box or sheathed 
erate may be lifted with case hooks 
which clamp onto the sides or ends 
causing the heavy teeth to bite 
into the wood. If the contents are 
heavy these hooks exert terrific 
pressure on the panels and may 
easily erush a container of im- 
proper design. Light weight con- 
tainers may be placed in a wire 
or fibre rope cargo net and lifted 
like so many potatoes in a sack. 
Large crates are lifted by two 
slings placed under the container 
near the ends. The slings press on 
the sides of the erate and it may 
be crushed by its own weight or 
eaused to buckle in the middle. 

Sometimes, as a sling load is 
being hoisted or lowered it swings 
to and fro and strikes against the 
side of the ship or the hatch 
coamings, adding another hazard 
not met in domestic transportation. 
After being lowered into the hold 
or ’tween decks the cargo is stowed 
by the longshoremen, often below 
other cases, erates, or under steel 
shapes or other awkward heavy 
eargo. Whatever type of container 
is used (see the writer’s article, 
‘‘The Language of Packing,’’ De- 
ecember 1946 issue of DISTRIBUTION 
AGE) it must be designed to meet 
all of these conditions and many 
more. 

During the ocean voyage the 
containers may be subjected to 
crushing side pressure and strain 
as the vessel pitches and rolls. In 
heavy weather these strains are 
extremely severe. If not well dun- 
naged the containers may be in- 
jured by chafing, crushing or punc- 
turing If the interior packing 
does not hold the contents properly 
they will be thrown about inside 
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the container by the rolling andj 


pitching of the ship. 


On many of the major ocean} 


trade routes there are sudden and 
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extreme changes in temperature, 
from hot to cold and vice versa. 
This causes moisture in 
of the eargo hold or in the eargo 
to condense on metal surfaces in- 
side the hold. From these sur- 
faces it may run down onto the 
eargo and cause damage. Conden- 
sation of moisture may also occur 
inside shipping containers and rust 
or mildew the contents. 
Frequently shipments which 
may have survived other hazards 
receive their severest treatment 
when being unloaded at destina- 
tion. In many parts of the world 
eargo is unloaded into lighters in 
an open roadstead. When both the 
steamer and the lighter are rolling 
heavily it is often impossible_ to 
deposit slings of cargo on lighters 
without bumps and crashes or a 


good wetting from _ salt-water 
spray. 


Even when ships unload at a 
dock or pier there is apt to be a 
good deal of rough handling, ac- 
cording to the type of labor on 
the waterfront. Reports indicate 
that in many parts of the world 
dock labor is practically uncon- 


the air 





trollable. Port facilities are 
erowded, equipment is old and 
broken. Many ports are still badly 
scarred by the war. 

Transshipment of cargo, which 
occurs more often than is generally 
realized, is another important haz- 
ard. This may involve transporta- 
tion by rail, motortruck, wagon, 
bullock cart, or by pack animals 
such as mules, llamas, or camels. 
The route may be over a smooth, 
well-constructed highway, over a 
rough mountain trail, or over a 
virtually trackless desert. Tropic 
downpours and the fierce rays of 
the equatorial sun may alternately 
combine to attack the container 
and its contents. Transportation 
on the backs or heads of human 
beings is also common in many 
countries, 

Throughout the entire trip from 
your plant to the customer’s door 
your merchandise is subject to the 
threat of pilferage (see, ‘‘ Pilferage 
Control, Proper Packing Is the 
Answer,’’ February 1947 issue of 


DISTRIBUTION AGE) 
Several thousand pamphlets 
have been written on the _ safe- 


guarding of merchandise against 
the hazards of shipment. It should 
be remembered, however, that 
packing as a field of engineering is 
not so exact a science as is me- 
chanical engineering. It is more of 
an art and is based principally 
upon ideas and practical exper- 
ience. 

Study of a manufacturer’s pack- 
ing requirements usually results in 
many worthwhile economies. These 
come in the form of savings in 
packing operations, materials hand- 
ling, carloading, reduced cost of 
packing materials, ete. Reductions 
in weight, cubage or number of 
shipping containers used are of 
utmost importance. Delivery of 
the goods and satisfied customers 
are of course the most important. 


An outstanding example of the 


economies resulting from _ pack- 
ing reforms is drawn from the 
textile machine industry. The 


number of shipping containers per 
unit shipment was reduced from 
eleven to seven with an accom- 
panying reduction in total cubage 
of from 351 to 282 eu. ft. 











Not All Sailing Men Wear 
Bell-Bottom Trousers! 


Complete familiarity with every phase of water transportation 
and cargo handling . . . plus years of experience in putting this 
knowledge to work for the benefit of shippers... walks into 


your office when a Pope & Talbot Lines’ representative calls. 


More and more, the men who make market-winning deci- 
sions are learning the value of this helpful service . . . backed 


by Pope & Talbot Lines’ fleet of fast, modern ships. 


Do your planning with the aid of Pope & Talbot’s far-flung 
organization of experienced personnel . .. men who are capa- 


ble, willing and ready to serve. Write for Sailing Schedule. 








POPE & TALBOT, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
320 CALIFORNIA STREET ¢ SAN Francisco 4 


Offices and Terminals 


SEATTLE 4 
TACOMA 
PORTLAND 2? 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 
OAKLAND 7 
STOCKTON 
LOS ANGELES 15 
SAN DIEGO 
NEW YORK 6 
PITTSBURGH 22 
DETROIT 2 
PHILADELPHIA 6 
BALTIMORE 2 
NORFOLK 
SAN JUAN, P. R. 18 
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The William Harris Hardy, a typical 3-C type of freighter. 


Trans-Pacific Shipping 
Probabilities 


The future of Trans-Pacific shipping presents 
two major problems which must be solved 
before cargo can move in satisfactory volume 
. . . 1. Currency and import duties must be 
stabilized and many hampering import re- 
strictions lifted. 2. There must be more sta- 
bility in wages and working hours and more 
uniformity in cargo handling methods. 


HAT are the probabilities 
in water transportation in 
the Pacifie northwest? 


The present situation is fraught 
with many complications and prob- 
lems. One of the most seriously 
retarding factors is the threat of 
a continuation of the long sue- 
cession of strikes which have made 
it difficult for shippers to retain 
confidence in water transportation 
as compared with air or rail fa- 
cilities. In Vancouver, B. C., 
only 140 miles from Seattle, the 
problem of water transportation 
as a settled medium of traffic is 
not as troublesome as it is in the 
United States. This is due to the 
fact that the rise in labor costs in 
Canada stands about half way be- 
tween a startling triple increase 
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By WARREN E. CRANE 


Special Correspondent 


in the American commonwealth 
and a moderate rise in Great 
Britain. 


Another disturbing influence in 
the shipping situation is the fact 
that American steamships are 
hampered and harassed by in- 
numerable irksome and unneces- 
sary regulations that slow up 
freight bound for the Orient. Piles 
of bureaucratic documents have to 
be disposed of before goods ean 
be sent on their way. 

Increasing government domina- 
tion of shipping to the Orient also 


has had a restraining influence 
upon private operations. 
Subsidies sometimes’ granted 


shippers who use government boats 
have been making it increasingly 
difficult for private enterprise to 
survive in a competitive field be- 
cause of non-strike requirements. 

Seattle has one of the finest and 
deepest natural harbors in the 
world and it is landlocked and 
protected from storms. It has 
some excellent modernly equipped 
docks such as its port of embark- 
ation. Its Pier 91 is commodious 
and during the war was capable 
of berthing several aircraft car- 
riers at one time. This harbor 
serves as the northwestern gate- 
way to Alaska, Hawaii and the 
Orient. 

Another outstanding harbor 
which constantly is growing in im- 
portance is the port of Vancouver, 
B. C., situated on Burrard Inlet, 
124 miles north by steamer and 
154 miles by rail. Vancouver is 
the western terminus of the Cana- 
dian Pacifie Railway, whose main- 
line from the east follows the en- 
tire waterfront of Burrard Inlet 
on the south shore and terminates 
in the city. All facilities on Bur- 
rard Inlet, with the exception of 
the National Harbour Board’s 
docks (Ballantyne Pier and La- 
pointe Pier) and the Great North- 
ern Railway dock, are served ex- 
clusively by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

The National Harbours Board 
operates what is known as the Na- 
tional Harbours Board Terminal 
Railway. This railway embraces 
22.4 miles of tracks on the north 
and south shores of Burrard Inlet 
and in addition, operates 12.7 
miles of track under agreement 
with other railways. This rail- 


way serves the docks operated by J 


the National Harbours Board, and 


Canadian Pacific traffic moving to | 


or from these piers is_ inter- 
changed between the Terminal 
Railway and the Canadian Pa- 
cific near the Ballantyne Pier. 
One of the C.P.R.’s outstanding 
docks is Pier ‘‘BC’’ which is a re- 
inforeed pile structure with 2,510 
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lineal ft. of berthing. It has a 
minimum depth at low tide of 
35 ft. It has one story sheds with 
a total area of 260,000 sq. ft. and 
a total capacity of 25,000 tons. 
Equipment for loading and dis- 
charging ineludes_ two _five-ton 
eranes and nine marine elevators. 
These elevators which are used for 
loading and discharging eargo di- 
rect to vessels and scows have a ea- 
pacity in high gear of 5,000 lb. and 
in low gear of 20,000 lb. A 50- 
ton steel derrick for the handling 
of heavy lifts is located on the 
wharf. Carloading machines, such 
as lift trucks, tractors and auto 
trucks are included in the C.P.R. 
equipment for the quick handling 
of freight. 
K. M. Fetterly, general foreign 


freight agent for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, has lived for 


about 20 years in the Orient and 
has a comprehensive knowledge of 
shipping conditions in the Pacific 
northwest and the far east. His 
views on the present shipping 
situation may be of interest. 
‘‘At Vancouver, B. C.,’’ ‘‘Mr. 
Fetterly states ‘‘our eyes are nat- 


urally trained across the Pacific 
where, above the immense flow of 
exports that came in the wake of 
the war, there now appear signs 
of trouble and confusion ahead. 
Confusion, moreover, to which 
the speed and volume of the ex- 
port movement itself contributes 
in no small measure when weighed 
against the tiny trickle of imports. 
Disappointing as the import situa- 
tion may be when so weighed, ap- 
parently it is all that we can rea- 
sonably expect. The way back to 
full production in the Jap- 
scorched areas, now struggling to- 
ward rehabilitation, is 
evidently going to be long and 
hard. In this connection, I re- 
fer particularly to China, the bal- 
ance-wheel of Asiatie trade. In 
addition to all her other troubles, 
that unhappy country is now be- 
set with an uneontrolled and 
mounting spiral of inflation—a 
real whirlwind of inflation into 
which is being sucked all that re- 
mains of the exchange value of 
the national eurrency. This sit- 
uation may easily dry up the flow 
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of our exports unless something 
is done and done quickly. 

‘Although there was a slight 
improvement in the value and vol- 
ume of exports from China dur- 
ing the past year, they were still 
woefully inadequate and unable 
tc substantially off-set the adverse 
balanee of trade. She has no 
specie to ship as a substitute and 
her eurreney itself lacks even a 
subsidiary coinage, let alone the 
stability of a metal reserve. Cur- 
rent loan-credits are being rapidly 
used up and further extensions 
of eredit will be necessary if ex- 
ports are to continue, even on a 
reduced scale. 


‘“While China struggles on 
against adversity, hopeful signs 
are appearing in Japan. The 
orderly stability brought about 


administration in the 
both government and 
plus the in-born in- 
dustriousness of the people them- 
selves, promise a quick expansion 
of Japanese export trade within 
the limits set by the occupation 
authorities. 

‘*Hong Kong has done a splen- 
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did job of reconstruction, repopu- 
lation and trade recovery but, 
apart from the production and 
consumption of her million people, 
her trading capacity is dependent 
entirely on conditions in South 
China. For this huge hinterland 
she is the natural, long-time go- 
between and gateway. 

‘The Philippines too are com- 
ing back into production on a 
substantial seale. All through the 
Middle East tangible production 
results are beginning to appear 
out of the ground-work of re- 
habilitation now proceeding. This 
slow but steady progress towards 
recovery is bound to be reflected 
clearly in the trade returns of the 
next two years. 

‘Australasia and Africa, both 
on a sound economy and suffering 
in some degree the same shortages, 
as are the rest of the world, are 
heavy buyers as well as suppliers 
of a great variety of goods re- 
quired in this country. Here we 
have two-way traffic, the healthiest 
of all conditions in foreign com- 
merece. 

‘‘The Canadian government has 
sponsored and_ spear-headed a 
drive for more Latin American 
trade and this is paying off hand- 
somely. Again we have the two- 
way traffic that is so desirable. 

‘The United Kingdom and 
European trades are the _back- 
bone of the whole export structure 
at present. The movement via 
the West Coast and the Panama 
Canal increases steadily. Long- 
termed contracts for the supply 
of grain and lumber to England 
furnish a reassuring back-log of 
business. It is expected that the 
export grain figures for 1947 will 
show a total of 100 million bush- 


els, most of which will move to 
England and Europe via_ the 
Canal. 


*‘Ocean transportation problems 
are rapidly disappearing and 
ample shipping space is now avail- 
able for almost any destination. 
Arrivals and departures have not 
as yet regained their pre-war 
punctuality but with port condi- 
tions abroad steadily improving, 
schedules, loading and discharg- 
ing time should soon return to 
normal. 

In discussing the water trans- 
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1946 Retail Sales 


Total retail sales during 1946 were 
$96 billion, an increase of 25 percent 
over 1945 sales, according to the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. Non- 
durable goods, including general merchan- 
dise, food and drinks, apparel, filling sta- 
tion sales, drugs and miscellaneous ac- 
counted for 77 billion dollars, an increase 
over 1945 of 19%. Durable goods, including 
automotive, building and hardware, home 
furnishings and jewelry accounted for the 
other 19 million, an increase of 58% over 
1945. Consumer credit picked up 42% over 
1945 











portation on the American side, 
Mr. Hollis Farwell, traffic man- 
ager, Alexander & Baldwin Ltd., 
agents of the Matson Navigation 
Co., said that his company’s water 
traffic is 25 percent ahead of 1940 
as well as ahead of the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. He predicts 
that the remainder of 1947 and 
1948 will be about equally good. 
After that he believes the shipping 
business will recede gradually and 
reach normalcy in about five years. 
Following is Mr. Farwell’s analy- 
sis of current conditions: 


‘*Sinee V-J day, Matson Lines’ 
agents in the Pacific northwest 
have been faced with the problem 
of restocking the shelves and 
warehouses of Hawaii with those 
commodities that move in bulk 
from the northwest ports, flour, 
feed, lumber and non-organic fer- 
tilizers as well as a multitude of 
other products. Very few new 
materials are appearing on freight 
lists and because of a heavy back- 
log of cargoes, there have been 
only limited opportunities to try 
new methods of eargo handling. 

‘‘General cargo from Pacific 
northwest ports is now being car- 
ried in large and fast C-3 type 
freighters which have replaced the 


8,800 tonners and other similar 
freighters of prewar years. One 


method of speeding the loading 
and discharge of this type of ves- 
sel has been to adopt, whenever 
possible, block stowage of those 
commodities that will allow this 
method of handling. 

‘‘Tnereased operating and labor 
costs will no doubt cause a grad- 
ual overhauling of cargo handling 
methods as it will not be possible 
to meet rising costs entirely with 


increased tariffs. Palletizing of 
eargo is now general on 
docks and has been accepted as a 
method of handling by labor. This 
method has increased the efficiency 
of terminal facilities and with the 
use of mechanized equipment has 
extended storage facilities and en- 
abled existing terminals to keep 
pace with new and larger carriers 
such as the C type, Victory and 
Liberty freighters. An extension 
of palletizing may be forced upon 
the shipping industry in the fut- 
ure. 


to palletizing on standard boards 
in shipper’s factories or ware- 
houses. Pallets could be loaded 
to trucks or ears with mechanized 


equipment and similarly unloaded | 
By | 
strapping the loads to the pallets, | 
it is possible that the cargo could | 
ship on thef 


and consolidated at the pier. 


be stowed aboard 
shipper’s boards, unloaded and de- 
livered with but one palletizing 
operation. This method of hand- 
ling and ship stowage was used 
to a limited extent during the war 
by the Army _ Transportation 
Corps and already it is a com- 
mon and accepted form of han- 
dling by the local intercity freight 
lines operating in Puget Sound. 

‘‘New methods of packing are 
already being foreed upon the 
industry due to shortage of crat- 
ing materials. Methods of pack- 
ing that are equal to, or superior 
to, prewar standard practices do 
not offer a problem. When, how- 
ever, items of cargo are presented 
in seanty erating or with paper 
and burlap wrapping instead of 
in substantial wood erating or box- 
ing, a real problem is offered to 
the carriers. 

A discussion with shippers and 
carriers’ representatives in the Pa- 
cific northwest shipping industry 
invariably resolves itself into a 
discussion of two major factors 
which must be settled if cargo is 
to move in satisfactory volume. 
First, there must be stabilization 
of ecurreney and import duties and 
the lifting 


restrictions affecting the Orient. 


Secondly, there must be stabliza-§ 


tion of wages and working hours 
and more uniformity in cargo 
handling methods here at home. 
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not reach from ship’s wall to ship’s 
wall, it is necessary to construct 
temporary bulkheads to block the 
eargo in place. 

Thus, between the vessel’s walls, 
or between wall and. retaining 
bulkhead, a mass of freight, tiered 
to considerable height, is subject 
first, to the ship’s vibration; sec- 
ond, to the weaving and oscillat- 
ing motion of an ordinary calm 
passage; and third, to the impact 
of tremendous side stress, when 
the vessel rolls to high winds or 
rough seas. 

There are occasions where 
freight is stowed with as little as 
an eighth of an inch between units. 
However, with the weaving of the 
ship, this almost indiscernible 
spacing at the outset of the voyage 
will close up and leave a combined 
space of an inch or two for the 
entire load to shift with each roll. 
This particular hazard should be 
watched for especially with kegs, 


Marine Packing Hazards 


(Continued from page 40) 


drums, barrels and other cylin- 
drical shapes. 

In preparing freight to offset 
the internal hazards of water 
transportation it is wise to con- 
sider the internal bracing, block- 
ing or structure of one’s shipping 
unit. In a water shipment of 
about 200 office equipment ma- 
chines in the manufacturer’s orig- 
inal cases, almost every one re- 
quired overhaul and repairs upon 
arrival at destination. It was 
found that the interior blocking 
which held the machines in place 
satisfactorily in domestic ship- 
ment failed completely in water 
shipment, and the machines were 
free to shift around within their 
containers. This blocking con- 
sisted of a wooden collar shaped to 
conform to the machine, reaching 
from inside wall to wall, where it 
was nailed to inside cleats. This 
was adequate as long as the side 
walls remained rigid. However, 


when some unusual stress wracked 
and distorted the boxes slightly, 
the retaining collars gave way with 
resultant damage to the cargo. 
Whether the interior bracing of 
the container is accomplished with 
wooden blocks, corrugated  di- 
viders, or merely by wrapping or 
cushioning the cargo, extra con- 
sideration should be given to prep- 
aration which will offset the an- 
ticipated pressures from above and 
from side to side which are ere- 
ated by water transportation. 
There is another group of 
stresses exerted on freight in water 
shipment (especially ocean freight) 
which must be countered. Many 
weaknesses in container construe- 
tion begin to reveal thfaselves, or 
actual damage takes place in the 
processes of loading and stowing. 
The use of cargo nets for certain 
types of loads means a concen- 
trated pressure from every angle. 
It is here that corners of some 
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Heavy Handling 


The ESCORT TRUCK is specially-designed for the 
smooth handling of heavy appliances — ranges, refrig- 
erators, radios, phonographs, automatic venders — and 
other items which require careful handling in delivery. 
The ESCORT rolls right up steps and stairs on its 
crawler tread and is swiftly maneuverable in close quar- 
ters. The appliance is strapped to the ESCORT before 
loading and removed only after delivery is made. 


Handling costs are sharply reduced with the ESCORT 
—two men can easily do the work usually demanded 
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containers are compressed against 








side walls of others; that bags are 
strained at the seams; that all 
semblance of positioning is lost. 
Perhaps it is only 20 seconds from 
the moment the net draws upward, 
swings over the side of the ship 





New Development 


The Alaska shipping dilemma took a new 
turn during the first week of March when 
President Truman signed House Joint Reso- 
lution 122. This law evolved from the ulti- 








sion. 


cables. The practice of loading on § 


and off of pallets or of handling 
palletized loads reduces compres- 
However, no matter how ex- 
perienced the operator of the deck 
winch may be, vessel-loading still 
is far from easy. In addition to 


and makes its descent. But in matum of the steamship companies formerly cetiiions, semch tadiies theve's earg 
these few seconds every conceiv- engaged in private operations to the Terri- ; : Ye ee at a 
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The Case For Alaska 


in the port’s tariff as shown in 


(Continued from page 25) 


and the fisheries. 





tries—mining 


Trade 


consumer’s market. It is a very 


. . bd Ad , ; 
Fig. 1. This turned Alaskans in despera- real part of the nation’s west — 
These rates are expressed in tion to the use of expensive air economy, and the trade lines must | 


eents per ton of 2,000 lb. or 40 
eu. ft., whichever produces the 
greatest revenue. Commodity: All 
freight, N.O.S. 

Why, for example, should there 
be a difference in these rates re- 
gardless of the destination of any 
eargo? Would this discrimination 
in tolls and other charges continue 
if Alaskan cargoes moved over 
other ports? That is at least 
doubtful. 

Alaska felt the full, disastrous 
effect of the crippling series of 
strikes and work stoppages among 
the maritime unions and water- 
front workers which occurred dur- 
ing the crucial months of prepara- 
tion for Alaska’s seasonal indus- 


transportation to move articles of 
commerce which would normally 
not conceivably be fit subjects for 
this limited type of carriage. But 
there was no choice, for our in- 
dustrial life depended upon the 
the movement of the critical 
cargoes. 

Obviously, while air transport is 
becoming more and more essential 
to Alaska, we cannot depend upon 
the air services to move heavy min- 
ing machinery or the important 
forest and fishery and mine prod- 
ucts. Those are maritime cargoes 
by their nature. 

In this connection I must take 
the opportunity to point out that 
Alaska is an active and growing 







































sooner or later be extended. Cloth- 
ing; fruits, both citrus and de- 
ciduous; machinery; fuel oil; 
automobiles; building materials 
and hundreds of other major items 
to support our people are needed 
in growing volumes. Our heavy 
industries need a broader outlet. 
To serve these needs we must have 


ships, preferably competitive lines. f 
dependent 


Our daily lives are 
upon maritime transportation, and 
if Alaska is to grow and become} 
the great west coast power she § 
promises to be, we cannot con-f 
tinue tributary to a single port 
of one state, nor to a single major 
shipping company, which may fix 
its rates to suit its own conven- 
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eargoes over these specific routes 
at a loss. The only inference that 
ean possibly be drawn from this 
is that other parts of the rail sys- 
tem are being used to further the 
unprofitable rate warfare in the 
water competitive fields. 

Examples are legion and are 
available to any traffic manager 
in his traffic files. Rubber tires 
bear a rail rate of $1.05 for the 
625-mile haul from Los Angeles 
to Douglas, Ariz., where of course, 
there is no water competition. The 
same commodity, however, can be 
shipped 1274 miles from Los 
Angeles to Seattle by rail for only 
54e per 100 lb. On this route, 
water is a competitor. This is not 
an isolated case. Any domestic 
water carrier representative can 
cite many more. 

What would happen to these 


Our Shipping Future 
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non-compensatory rail rates if do- 
mestic water transportation were 
removed seems to require little 














Hi-Jacking 

Hi-jacking is a well-organized "big busi- 
ness.’ Annual losses run into the millions 
of dollars. Areas hardest hit have been 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los An- 
geles, Boston and many small towns. 

A contributing factor, according to THE 
SPECTATOR, is the attitude of truckers. 
In these days of commodity shortages and 
hard-to-get merchandise the shipper de- 
sires above all to move his cargo and 
have it reach the consignee. The monetary 
loss involved is of secondary importance to 
him. Adequate protection is necessary for 
the driver and cargo by way of alarms, 
checking routines and terminal safeguards. 
Insurance will, of course, help to protect 
the owner and shipper, but if the crime 
wave does not ebb during the preseni 
year, the inland marine men will not be 
able to rest easy and this uneasiness will 
be reflected in progressively higher insur- 
ance rates. 








comment. Our economic history 
is peppered with examples of price 
reductions and wider distribution 
as direct results of healthy eom- 
petition. American industry, in 
keeping with the spirit of our na- 
tonal transportaton policy and to 
assure itself of economical and 
adequate distribution, must sup- 
port a competitive transportation 
system in which all types of ear- 
riers can participate and develop. 
Industry and agriculture cannot 
provide their own distribution. 
Today’s specialization demands a 
system administered apart from 
its users, but supported by its 
users. If America wants a first 
class transportation system, Amer- 
ican users of transportation must 
cooperate to produce a climate 
conducive to its development on 
a fair and equitable basis. 











wobbly trucks, 


able for every service. 


“Unbrako” and “Hallowell” Products are sold entirely through Distributors. 


TRUCKS of STEEL 


roll easily under full load 


And they’re built to take years of gruelling punishment 
with minimum maintenance and repair. 
welded construction insures against weak, loose joints and 
and free-rolling wheels and casters 
run easily even under heavy loads. Types and styles— 
each a model of smooth-running durability—are avail- 
Write for your copy of the “Hallo- 
well” Catalog, it describes them all. 


Their sturdy, 
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1. Unloading linters from barge to dock is expedited with the aid of a fork truck. 


2. Loading the first barge of grain at Kansas City Grain Terminal, Nov. 10, 1937. 


RAFFIC MANAGERS who 
expect to route some of their 
shipments by barge along the 
Mississippi River and tributaries, 
will be interested in knowing that 
there have been recent improve- 
ments in inland barge shipping 
methods. However, these improve- 
ments have applied mostly to the 


handling of bulk commodities. 
Hence the chief barge-shipping 


problem of the future will be to 
get like handling improvements 
for small tonnages of packaged 
freight merchandise. 

When we mention the ‘‘Missis- 
sippi and tributaries,’’ we of 
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eourse refer to our most important 
inland waterway system with 
nearly seven thousand miles of 
navigible channels, which includes 
the intra-coastal extensions of 
about 1350 miles east and west 
from New Orleans and up into 
Alabama. These waterways are 
being maintained and continuously 
improved through Federal appro- 
priations allocated to the U. S. 
Army Corps of Engineers. 

This vast waterway system is 
nature’s drainage outlet for 23 
states. The area includes about 
two-thirds of our entire land sur- 
face and railroad mileage and it 





Barge 


contains approximately one-half 
of the nation’s population and 
manufacturing production. 

Up the Mississippi from New 
Orleans, the U. S. Engineers are 
maintaining a barge-shipping chan- 
nel 9 to 12 ft. through more than 
1800 water miles to Minneapolis. 
Also, surveys by the U. S. Engi- 
neers are now under way to de- 
termine the feasibility of deepen- 
ing this channel to a minimum of 
‘fover 12 ft.’’ 

Eastward from Cairo, the Ohio 
River and six navigable river trib- 
utaries have about 2500 miles of 
navigable channel. Congress now 
is giving consideration to a pos- 
sible plan to expand the Ohio River 
waterway system by the proposed 
construction of a Lake Erie-Ohio 
River Canal. A requested report 
submitted in 1939 by the U. S. 
Engineers recommended that the 
best route would be a canal to 
connect the Ohio River at Beaver, 
Pa. with Lake Erie at Ashtabula, 
Ohio. The 1939 report estimated 
that the canal would cost 240 mil- 
lion dollars and save shippers an 
average of 72c. per ton on an 
assumed per-year traffic of 28 
million tons. Asa follow-up, Con- 
gress in July 1946 passed a reso- 
lution requesting a review of the 
1939 report, to bring up to date 
the estimates of costs and benefits. 

Up the Missouri River from its 
mouth near St. Louis, other im- 
provements important to inland 
water shipping are under way. 
The Missouri is a very turbulent 
stream and it has been difficult for 
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Shipping Improvements 


There have been recent notable improvements in the handling of bulk com- 
modities for inland water transportation, but the efficient handling of pack- 
aged freight remains a problem of the future. 


the U. S. Engineers to maintain 
the channel up about 760 miles 
through Kansas City and on to 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

The Illinois Waterway, which 
joins the Mississippi at Grafton 
near St. Louis, follows the Illinois 
River for 280 miles, then through 
short canals for three different 
entrances to Lake Michigan at or 


near Chicago. Thus, Chicago 
Harbor is the gateway through 


which inland barge tonnage from 
the Mississippi Basin may enter 
the Great Lakes, then along Erie 
Canal and Hudson River to the 
New York ocean harbor; or down 
the St. Lawrence River to the 
North Pacifie and world ports. 

Numerous’ evidences indicate 
that improvements are under way 
which will make bulk river barge 
shipping more and more efficient. 
These include new designs in the 
power tugs and engines needed 
to handle the great tonnage con- 
voys that are possible. New type 
deisel engines are replacing steam. 
A single modern steel barge will 
earry bulk tonnage equal to that 
of a full rail freight train; and 
the modern tow convoy usually 
will inelude six to nine or more 
such barges. 

Scientific experiments are being 
earried on to determine the most 
efficient harbor make-ready of 
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-half hours, 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


Special Correspondent 


barge convoys, to reduce water 
and wind resistances. For in- 
stance, such make-ready would 
not permit one barge in the con- 
voy to drop to a lower bottom 
level than the remainder of the 
units. 


A chief criticism by traffic man- 


agers against river barges as 
freight carriers, has related to 
their slow schedules. However, 


much of the time now 
for the average convoy trip is 
caused by slow-ups in going 
through narrow locks and under 
narrow bridges, and in _ taking 
away or adding a single barge to 
the convoy. River speed possibili- 


required 


ties under favorable conditions 
were proved during the recent 
World War, when the towboat 


Minnesota of the Federal Barge 
Lines towed a submarine down the 
Mississippi from St. Louis to New 
Orleans, a distance of 1055 water 
miles, during a continuous period 
of three days and four and one- 
or an average of near- 
ly 14 m.p.h. However, this was 
downstream and during a period 
of fairly high water when the ecur- 
rent was abnormally swift. 


At many of the inland water- 
ways docks, high efficiency has 
been developed in barge loading 
and unloading through the use of 
heavy eargo handling equipment. 
Also, there are present strong 
trends for further modernization, 
as soon as economie conditions will 
permit, of barge-rail-truck docks 
and terminal warehouses. As one 
sample, there is need for new 
waterways docking and terminal 
facilities in the Chicago harbor. 

Especially at the larger and 
newer terminals for inland water- 
way shipping, there is now wide- 
spread use of heavy-duty swing- 
ing and travelling dock cranes, 
with hoists and slings of various 
types for the efficient transfer of 
heavy loads into and out of barge 
holds. There is also much use of 
conveyers of the belt and bucket 
type to transfer either loose bulk 
or sacked packaged materials into 
and out from the holds of barges. 

However, there are many ob- 
servable deficiencies at some of the 
older docks and dockside ware- 
houses, which prevent or restrict 
the use of the most efficient types 
of industrial power trucks and 
trailers. These deficiencies espe- 
cially include defects in warehouse 
floors, doorways, and storage or 
packing room aisles and storage 
room height. 
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Such dock platforms and floors 
often are quite uneven, requiring 
the constant laying and changing 
of make-shift trucking trackways. 
Floors often are not strong enough 
in original construction to carry 
efficient heavy fork-truck loads and 
require much repairing. But it 
may be observed that some of the 
old type wood floors are more re- 
sistant and more easily patched 
when breaks do come. Some of the 
older conerete floors not strong 
enough in original construction to 
withstand the heavier fork-truck 
loads and speeds needed today. 
Also the ceilings in many of the 
older warehouses are much too low 
for the most efficient modern high 
stacking with fork lift trucks. 

Equally noticeable in these older 
terminal warehouses is the slight 
use of palletization or unit load 
assembly in the handling of eargo. 
This apparently is partly because 
many of the receiving and transfer 
earriers of such shipments are 
not equipped for the general han- 
dling of palletized or unit loads. 

Most of the river barge tonnage 
is in such bulk commodities as 


coal, stone, iron ore, crude sul- 
phur, oil, sand, serap iron and 
steel. However, such public car- 
riers, as the Federal Barge Lines 
as common carriers under ICC 
regulations—are obliged to accept 
all types of shipping commodities ; 
with the exception, in the case of 
the FBL, of livestock and perish- 
able freight. 

This service would make it pos- 
sible for shippers to develop ‘‘ pool 
shipping’’ on the river barges. 
Such a possible trend doubtless 
will be more likely to develop when 
economic conditions are so changed 
that inventory supplies shall be- 
come more plentiful. Then, the 
slower schedules of barge shipping 
at times might become a merchan- 
dizing advantage, through provid- 
ing temporary barge warehousing 
facilities during the period before 
the goods were really needed. 

Some of the present most im- 
portant waterways operating prob- 
lems, as experienced by the Fed- 
eral Barge Lines, were summarized 
by A. C. Ingersoll, Jr., supervisor 
of these operations, in a recent 
address before the Inland Water- 








River Giant 





Largest vessel ever launched on an inland river, the AFDL-47, a navy floating drydock, 
left Pittsburgh recently under tow for a 2000 mi. trip down the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico. Built by Dravo Corp., the AFDL-47 was launched at Neville 
Island shipyard near Pittsburgh last year. The huge vessel is 448 ft. long, 97 ft. wide and 
45 ft. high. It ‘has a lifting capacity of 6000 tons. 
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ways Panel of the Merchant 
Marine Conference in New York. 
He stated that the corporation had 
been established, as an agency of 
the government, to aid in the 
development of water transporta- 
tion services and facilities ‘‘to a 
point where they can be trans- 
ferred to private operation to the 
best interest of the government.’’ 
He stated that, during the 22 
years of its existence, the corpora- 
tion had transported a total of 
over 42 million tons of freight at 
an estimated savings to the ship- 
ping publie of 44.3 million dollars. 
During World War II, the cor- 
poration transported 896,894 tons 
of petroleum products in its own 
barges; towed 1,113,926 tons for 
others, and towed from inland ship 
yards to sea 458 vessels for the 
services and the Maritime Comn. 

‘‘The completion,’’ said he, ‘‘of 
dependable, navigible channels the 
entire length of the Ohio, Missis- 
sippi, Illinois and Tennessee Rivers 
has in the last 20 years created 
a boom in the newer types of barge 
transportation which has inherited 
the highways formerly traversed 
by the old packet boats.”’ 

But one of the chief present 
problems, he believes, comes from 
the fact that the many privately- 
owned barge lines have been de- 
veloped on the basis of each going 
his own way and handling his own 
freight. ‘‘In other words,’’ he 
says, ‘‘barges have not been in- 
terchanged like box ears.’’ 

Also during the past 20 years, 
‘the trucking industry has grown 
to maturity. But very little has 
been accomplished to date ... in 
developing and promoting liaison 
between truck transportation and 
barge transportation. Barge trans- 
portation is essentially best adap- 
ted for handling large tonnages at 
slow speed; truck transportation 
is best adapted for small tonnages 
in rapid local distribution. It 
would appear that these two basic 
considerations should lead to the 
development of warehouses as 
local distribution centers, located 
on the rivers and supplied by 
barge and from which local dis- 
tribution is secured by truck. 
Likewise, to points not adequately 
served by rail connections, through 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Gantry crane loads trucks onto the first overseas ship to dock at Milwaukee since 1941. 


Milwaukee 
is 
Waterway-Conscious 


Milwaukee’s shipping prominence is due in large 
part to its car ferries which give the city a favorable 
rate position and serve as a railroad bridge across 
Lake Michigan for thousands of loaded cars which 
connect with important eastern rail trunk lines. 


ILWAUKEE is one of the 
Mi most prominent and active 

of the waterway-conscious 
cities on the west shore of Lake 
Michigan since it serves as the 
western terminal for a large por- 
tion of the lake-borne traffic in 
this area. Milwaukee’s popularity 
arises in part from a desire on the 
part of shippers to avoid a bottle- 
neck at Chicago when re-shipment 
of cargo to western and north- 
western points is necessary. Large 
quantities of coal are shipped to 
Milwaukee from eastern points on 
the Great Lakes for re-shipment to 
the north west. During the 1946 
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coal strike, federal authorities 
checking coal stocks at various lake 
ports, were surprised to find that 
millions of tons of coal had been 
shipped from eastern points by 
water. A further check revealed 
that this coal was not stored at 
Milwaukee but had been re-shipped 
to other parts of the state or to 
other states within a relatively 
short time after it was received. 

Car ferries, which are active in 
season between Milwaukee and 
other cities and the east shores of 
Lake Michigan, carry thousands 
of loaded freight cars annually. 
These are moved in the holds of 


ships especially designed for that 
purpose and continue their runs 
to eastern points when discharged 
on the other side of Lake Michigan. 

During 1946, the port of Mil- 
waukee was served by two lines 
of car ferries. The Pere Mar- 
quette Railway Co. operates a 
fleet of seven car ferries between 
Milwaukee and Ludington, Mich., 
and the Grand Trunk-Milwaukee 
Car Ferry Co. operates a fleet of 
three vessels. An average of seven 
ear ferries per day, or 2,600 car 
ferries per year, dock at Milwau- 
kee. 

Figures for 1946 on the number 
of railroad cars handled across the 
lake by the two ear ferry lines 
are not available as yet. However, 
during 1945, the two lines carried 
in and out of the city 116,337 rail- 
road ears, loaded and empty. Due 
to several strike tie-ups during 
1946, it is anticipated that final 
1946 figures will show a slight re- 
duction in the number of cars 
handled. 

The freight tonnage carried by 
the car ferry lines through the 
city in 1945 totaled 2,794,445 net 
tons, of which 1,245,792 net tons 
were received, and 1,548,653 tons 
were shipped. A slight reduction 
in this tonnage is anticipated for 
last year as a result of labor diffi- 
culties. 

Car ferry traffic has been mount- 
ing appreciably in recent years, 
an all-time high having been estab- 
lished in 1943; the second highest 
tonnage on record occurring in 





View shows Municipal Car Ferry terminal. 
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1945. Assuming favorable busi- 
ness conditions during 1947, and 
no major industrial strikes, it is 
entirely possible that a new high 
for car ferry traffie will be estab- 
lished for 1947. Milwaukee, in- 
cidentally, is the leading car ferry 
port of the world in terms of 
eargo tonnage handled by these 
specialized carriers. 

The ear ferry services provide in 
effect a railroad bridge across Lake 
Michigan, giving Milwaukee and 
western territory a direct connec- 
tion with important eastern rail- 
road trunk lines. This results in 
an average time-saving of 36 to 
48 hours on ears handled _be- 
tween Milwaukee and the eastern 
seaboard. This time-saving, of 
eourse, is made possible by avoid- 
ing the congested Chicago rail- 
road terminals. The car ferry 
lines also keep Milwaukee on the 
Chicago rate basis so far as freight 
movements to and from the sea- 
board are concerned. In other 
words, Milwaukee industries pay 
no differential in freight rates over 
Chicago, whether the car moves 
over the car ferry routes or by the 
land route through Chicago. 
This favorable rate situation as 
well as fast car ferry service has 
done much to keep Milwaukee in 
competition with Chicago and 
eastern industries. 

The port enjoyed in 1945 the 
resumption of direct steamship 
service with northern European 
ports. The Great Lakes-European 
trade was expanding rapidly be- 
fore World War II, but service 
was temporarily interrupted for 
several years during hostilities. 
Service was re-established in 1946 
by the Fjell Line (Norwegian) 
serving the United Kingdom and 
Seandinavian ports; the Oranje 


Line (Netherlands) serving the 
United Kingdom, Antwerp and 
Rotterdam; and the Swedish- 
America-Mexico Line (Swedish) 
serving Scandinavian ports of 
eall. About a dozen ocean ves- 
sels called at Milwaukee dur- 
ing 1946, and a much larger num- 
ber are anticipated during 1947, 
as the services get on a regular 
schedule. The all-time high in 
ocean vessel arrivals was set in 
1939 when 45 vessels arrived from 
European ports. 

The ocean vessels calling at Mil- 
waukee and other lake ports ear- 


ried a considerable variety of 
general cargo. Import cargo con- 
sists of wood pulp, newsprint, 


canned fish, cod liver oil, chemicals, 
special machinery, flower bulbs, 
and many other items. Export 
eargo from the Great Lakes dur- 
ing 1946 consisted largely of auto- 
mobiles, trucks, steel, foodstuffs, 
chemicals, and general cargo. 

Import and export shippers en- 
joy substantial rate savings by 
use of direct steamer from Mil- 
waukee to European ports. Some 
pre-war examples of rate savings 
are as follows: 

Wisconsin’s paper industry con- 
stitutes one of the major indus- 
trial activities, and the state is a 
national leader in the production 
of paper products. In pre-war 
years, wood pulp, the basic raw 
material of the paper industry, 
was imported from Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland via direct 
steamer service at very substan- 
tial savings in freight charges. The 
steamer rates from Baltie ports 
to Milwaukee and other west bank 
Lake Michigan ports ranged from 
$6 to $7 per long ton for a water 
haul which, in some eases, ap- 
proached 6,000 miles and averaged 








New Equipment 


URCHASERS of new products in re- 

frigeration and air conditioning should 
employ qualified engineers, contractors or 
suppliers for installation, servicing and 
maintenance. 

The warning, issued by the Refrigeration 
Equipment Mfrs. Assn., representing 104 
producers of parts, chemicals, complete 
units and complete systems, calls attention 
to the huge demand for refrigeration and 
air .conditioning equipment which has en- 
couraged activities by individuals lacking 
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Needs Experts 


proper experience or specialized knowledge. 
"New products being manufactured by 
our industry, especially those recently de- 
veloped, should be installed and serviced 
by men who are trained in the require- 
ments of efficient operation and who 
understand the principles of design and 
construction of the equipment," an indus- 
try spokesman explained. ‘Fortunately, 
there are plenty of such specialists avail- 
able, usually through consulting the sources 
where the equipment is purchased." 


over 5,000 miles..In contrast, the 
railroad rate on wood pulp from 
Baltimore to Milwaukee, a dist- 
ance of 882 miles, is $7.84 per long 
ton and is proportionately higher 
to Manitowoe, Green Bay, and 
ports north of Milwaukee. In 
other words, a water haul of 6,000 
miles can be accomplished at a 
lower cost than a rail haul of 882 
miles. The availability of Scean- 
dinavian wood pulp at low cost 
has been an important factor in 
maintaining the Wisconsin paper 
industry. 

Packing house products, inelud- 
ing a considerable volume of lard, 
were shipped from Milwaukee to 
London, England, by direct service 
at the rate of 70c. per 100 lb. com- 
pared with a freight cost of 95ce. 
per 100 Ib. when shipped by rail 
to the Atlantic seaboard and 
thence across the Atlantic. 

Wines and liquors from Euro- 
pean sources have been laid down 
at Milwaukee at a net saving in 
freight charges of 80c. per 100 lb. 
as compared to rail delivery from 
a North Atlantic port. Direct de- 
livery by ocean steamer also shows 
a substantial saving of 69¢. per 
100 lb. as compared to the rela- 
tively economical transportation 
service afforded by a combination 
of lake and rail delivery from 
North Atlantie ports. Prior to the 
war, North Atlantic steamship 
lines were quoting a rate of 70 
shillings per gross ton for move- 
ment of liquors from northern 
European ports to the Atlantic sea- 
board. In contrast, direct steamers 
into the Great Lakes were able to 
quote a through rate for delivery 
to Lake Michigan ports of only 
75 shillings per gross ton. 

Cod liver oil imported from the 
Scandinavian countries was form- 
erly handled exclusively through 
North Atlantie ports. High freight 
charges on this commodity limited 
its use to medicinal purposes, and 
prevented its use for fortifying 
poultry feeds. By use of direct 
steamer service, it was possible to 
deliver large quantities of cod liver 
oil to Great Lakes ports at rate 
savings which made its usage in 
large quantities possible. As a 
result, cod liver oil was employed 
extensively by feed manufacturers 
to fortify poultry and _ livestock 
feeds, and by the middle of 1930, 
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approximately twenty cod liver 
oil brokers were engaged in hand- 
ling this commodity in the Middle- 
west as compared with none before 
direct importation of Scandinavian 
oil. This, on a small scale, demon- 
strates the expanded business op- 
portunities made possible by this 
type of transportation service. 

The Kohler Co., manufacturers 
of plumbing supplies at Kohler, 
Wis., for many years have im- 
ported ball clay and china clay 
from England in cargo lots, with 
every substantial savings in freight 
charges. The company advises that 
over a period of years, it has 
saved an average of $6.88 per ton 
in freight charges on ball clay 
by use of direct steamer services 
from England to Sheboygan, Wis., 
as compared to ocean service 
through a North Atlantic port 
and an inland rail haul. On china 
clay, the average saving has been 
$7.83 per ton by use of direct 
steamers as compared to the ocean- 
rail route. The company’s aver- 
age freight charges on _ ball 
clay imported via North Atlantic 
ports have been 35.1 _ percent 
higher and on china clay, 43.1 per- 
eent higher than the rates apply- 
ing via direct steamer service. 
With average imports of 10 to 12 
thousand tons per year, this com- 
pany has saved from $70,000 to 
$100,000 annually by use of direct 
steamer service. 

Executives of the Kohler Co. 
repeatedly thave stated publicly 
that they seriously question 
whether the pottery industry could 
operate in Wisconsin without the 
opportunity to use direct vessel 
service for importation of clay. 
The availability of water service 
was an important consideration in 
the original location of the plant. 

General cargo, iron and steel 
products, machinery, binder twine, 
malt, motorcycles, outboard motors, 
and many other commodities were 
imported and exported through 
Great Lakes ports at comparable 
rate savings. While these rates 
varied according to the commodity, 
the net savings in freight charges 
by use of direct steamers as 4 
general rule was equivalent to 
the rail rates from the seaboard. 
In other words, delivery was made 
to a lake port on a basis compar- 
able to delivery at the North At- 
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lantic seaboard and for all prac- 
tical purposes, the cost of the in- 
land haul from the seaboard to 
the Middlewest was eliminated. 
Commerce through the port of 
Milwaukee for the past several 
years has been averaging more 
than eight million tons per year, 
in and out. Approximately four 
million tons of this total consists 
of coal, two and one-half million 
tons of car ferry traffic, three- 
quarters of a million tons of petro- 
leum products, the balance con- 
sisting of grain, steel, building 
materials, cement, newsprint, and 
miscellaneous cargo. General ear- 
go movement is currently at a 
minimum because all Great Lakes 
package freight services were sus- 
pended during the war, and serv- 
ice in these trades has not yet been 
resumed. Milwaukee and other 
lakeports have been making pro- 
digious efforts for several years 
past to secure the restoration of 
Great Lakes shipping lost to the 
war effort, and to bring about ad- 
justment of rail-water rates to 
permit profitable steamship op- 
eration. Milwaukee and other lake 
ports, in common with ocean ports, 
contend that unfair railroad rate 
competition has reduced steamer 


service and threatens the very ex- 
istence of the domestic merchant 
marine fleet. 

Milwaukee is outstanding among 
Great Lakes ports for its well- 
advanced plan of municipal har- 
bor developments. Milwaukee has 
invested more than seven million 
dollars in acquiring property for 
harbor development and in con- 
structing modern port facilities. 
The municipal port facilities now 
in operation inelude a lakefront 
airport; a municipal ear ferry 
terminal; a municipal open dock 
terminal; municipal mooring basin 
for winter mooring of lake ships; 
a municipal transit shed for stor- 
age and handling of general cargo; 
and a large pier, the first of the 
series of piers proposed by the 
Milwaukee harbor plan. 

Of Milwaukee’s eight million 
tons of commerce, approximately 
one and one-half million tons now 
moves via the municipal port fa- 
cilities, ineluding car ferry traffic, 
structural steel, petroleum prod- 
ucts, building materials and gen- 
eral cargo. The municipal docks 
are used not only for a variety 
of lake shipping, but also as the 
regular terminal of the Great 
Lakes-European lines calling at 
Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee’s municipal harbor 
development, under the Milwau- 
kee Board of Harbor Comrs., en- 
joys high standing throughout the 
Great Lakes area. The Milwau- 
kee terminal development is re- 
garded as outstanding among all 
the ports as it embodies a unique 
combination of rail, water, high- 
way and air transportation. The 
municipal port development not 
only has been highly successful 
from a _ promotional standpoint, 
but in addition, the operation is 
entirely self-sustaining and _ re- 
turns a substantial margin of in- 
come over expense to the city 
government. A recent survey by 
Giffels & Vallet, consulting engi- 
neers of Detroit, indicated that 


after recovering all administra- 
tive, engineering and operating 
expenses, Milwaukee’s municipal 


harbor operations earn approxi- 
mately three percent on the invest- 
ment. In addition to this favor- 
able financial showing, the munic- 
ipal facilities have been instru- 
mental in promoting new business 
for the port and have had a most 
favorable effect upon rate struc- 
tures with great advantage occur- 
ing to Milwaukee. 





Barge Shipping 


(Continued from page 80) 


barge-truck rates, over long dis- 


tanees, would seem to be the 
answer.’’ 
A further important problem 


has been noticeable in the 20 rail- 
barge terminals operated by the 
Inland Waterways Corp. ‘‘Their 
equipment and methods will be im- 
proved and modernized,’’ said Mr. 
Ingersoll, ‘‘and a reasonable sche- 
dule of handling charges developed 
to the end that whenever 
feasible the operation of these ter- 
minals may be taken over (from the 
government) by local interests.’’ 
“‘The greatest problem,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘that confronts the Inland 
Waterways Corp. in discharging 
its funetion of development of 
terminals, is the problem of hand- 
ling ‘‘merchandise.’’ During the 
past 20 years the handling of bulk 
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eargoes—coal, oil, sulphur, grain 
and serap iron—has been devel- 
oped by shippers and earriers to 
the point where such cargoes may 
be handled in and out of barges 
at minimum ¢ost, and those hand- 
ling costs are usually not a sig- 
nificant factor in the overall cost 
of the water transportation of such 
bulk-commodities. 


In the handling of bulk com- 
modities, improved machinery and 
techniques have kept pace with 
rising labor costs and have kept 
unit costs down. However, in the 
handling of ‘‘merchandise,’’ some- 
times known as package freight, 
equipment and techniques for 
handling bag, bale, barrel, and 
ease goods have not been de- 
veloped to keep pace with the 


rising labor costs of the last 15 
years. 

‘“‘The result has been that the 
unit costs of handling such traffic 
by water have rapidly risen, and 
and the cost of breaking bulk at 
terminals has grown to a point 
where it has constituted a factor 
in the total cost of water trans- 
portation of these goods all out 
of proportion to the cost of line 
haul.... The Inland Waterways 
Corp. will devote its energies in 
developing equipment and_ tech- 
niques for handling box, bag, bale 
and barrel goods to reduce unit 
terminal costs to the lowest pos- 
sible figure to the end that mer- 
chandise traffic may again move in 
significant quantities on the water, 
and that the shippers of such 
goods, whose number is legion, may 
continue to be in a position to 
avail themselves of the economy of 
water transportation on the water- 
ways built and maintained by the 
publie purse.’’ 
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More Profits . . . 
(Continued from page 57) 


forms indifferently. A complete 
distribution department has many 
diverse and apparently unrelated 
functions and this diversity puts 
an extra burden on the staff which 
, in itself, heterogeneous. With- 
out the most pointed centraliza- 
tion of control, such an organiza- 
tion will tend to become chaotic 
and defeat its own purpose. It is 
proposed, therefore, to centralize 
this control in the function of 
‘distribution eontroller.’’ This 
centralization will be described in 
detail in a later article. 


is 


A complete staff for distribution 
contains four basie functions, the 
internal integration of which will 
be determined by individual eir- 
ecumstanee. With suggested titles 
for department managers, these 
functions are shown in Table 1. 


A detailed description of these 
functions and their complete in- 
tegration with each other and with 
all line functions is far beyond the 
scope of these articles. The prin- 
cipal duties of each and the high 
lights of their coordination, how- 
ever, will be suggested so that the 
operation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of scientific management will 
be clearly recognized. 


1. MARKETING RESEARCH. 
Principal functions: 


1.1 Market Research. 

1.1.1 Surveys and Opinion Polls. 
1.1.2 Sales Potentials. 

1.1.3 Sales Forecasting (Quotas). 
1.1.4 Advertising Research. 

.2 Economics and Statistics. 

3 Sales Analysis. 

4 Sales Compensation. 

5 Sales Standards. 

6 Sales Methods (Standard Prac- 
tice). 

1.7 Sales Controls. 

1.8 Sales Records. 

1.9 Sales Reports. 


1 
1. 
1 
1 
1 


2. Cost AND BupGETARY CONTROL. 
Principal functions: 
2.1 Cost Accounting. 
2.2 Flexible Budgetary Control. 
2.3 Cost Standards. 
2.4 Cost Controls 
2.5 Inventory Control. 


3. INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING. 
Principal functions: 
3.1 Time and Motion Study. 
3.2 Layout (Warehouse, Storage & 
Handling Space). 
3.3 Work Standards. 
3.4 Work Methods (Standard Prac- 


tice). 
3.5 Wage Standards. 
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THAT EXTRA FLOOR SPACE IS 
UP IN THE AIR! 


LIFT-O-KRANE STACKS LOADS 
UP TO 7/2 TONS 18 FT. HIGH 


The big heavy loads can also be stacked and tiered high 
















up to multiply storage space and cut manpower costs. 
LIFT-O-KRANE picks up . . . carries . . . and places boxes, 
barrels, bales, bundles, coils, reels, pallet and skid loads. 
Unloads and loads trucks, trailers, freight cars, etc.; trans- 
ports between loading docks and storage yard and bins, 
in congested areas, indoors, outdoors. 

Use multi-purpose LIFT-O-KRANE either as a Fork Lift 
Truck or as a Mobile Boom Crane. For Fork Lift jobs quickly 
remove the boom; for Crane applications simply fold back 
the forks. Also obtainable as a Fork Lift Truck only or as 
a Mobile Boom Crane only. Ram Attachment available for 
reels and coils. Rubber Write for 
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tired, Gas or Diesel. 
4 speeds forward, 4 
reverse, from 2 to 18 
miles per hour. Oper- 
ator handles all con- 
trols without moving 
from his seat. 5 and 


7% ton capacities. As a Mobile Boom Crane 
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Scleut Yoist & Guna Co 


857 63rd ST.. BROOKLYN{20, NEW YORK 





MORE HAISS PORTABLE 

CARGO CONVEYORS 
ON MORE 
STEVEDORING JOBS 













Here’s a versatile substitute for lifting 









and lugging Equipped with heavy-duty 





' anti-friction bearings; a 30” width belt 
in 20 to 35-ft. lengths. Gasoline or elec- 


tric motor drive. Write for catalog. 


ALLS 


PORTABLE CARGO 
CONVEYORS 





Distributors in all large cities 


GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., INC., Canal Place & E. 144 St., New York 51, N.Y. 











4. PropucT AND PacKAGE ENGI- 
NEERING. Principal functions: 
4.1 Product Standards. 
4.2 Package Standards. 
4.3 Package Machinery Design. 
4.4 Industrial Design. 


If it were possible to ferret out 
the one outstanding weakness that 
is the most prevalent cause of dis- 
tribution inefficiency, it would be 
the failure of most econcerns—even 
those with good staffs—to inte- 
grate effectively line and staff ac- 
tivities. Difficulties are enhanced 
for the following reasons. 


a. Personnel are physically separated, 
often at long distances. 


b. Distribution staff functions tend to 
merge—one into the other. 


c. Line and staff personnel differ radi- 
cally in temperament and experi- 
ence, far more than in production 
and finance. 

d. Line executives dominate distribu- 
tion activities. 

e. There is a higher premium on op- 
portunism and expediency than 
there is in any other field. 

f. Results of staff work come very 
slowly. 


On paper and in principle, in- 
tegration of line and staff is 
simple. Staff work precedes, ac- 
companies and follows line activi- 
ties. By means of research, analy- 
sis and evaluation, it provides 
standards, methods (standard 
practice) and controls for line 
executives so that maximum effi- 
ciency may be attained. For the 
reasons just enumerated this co- 
ordination is most difficult in 
practice. Because it is difficult, 
because often it may take from 
three to five years or more to 
receive the full benefit of accurate 
and extensive staff work and, be- 
cause few top managements have 
the patience to wait for results 
(a universal characteristic of line 
executives), most companies give 
it lip service or pass it up alto- 
gether. 

And yet a study of outstanding 
corporations such as _ General 
Motors, U. S. Steel, Du Pont and 


others shows that in every instance 
laboratory and production research 
was accompanied all the way by 
distribution research, especially in 
marketing. 

Of the four basic staff functions 
in distribution, only marketing re- 
search is peculiar to it alone. The 
other three have exact counter- 
parts and are applicable to other 
functions beside distribution. For 
that reason it will receive most 
of the emphasis here. 


1. MarkKetinec RESEARCH is pri- 
marily the staff function serv- 
ing the sales department. It 
can, in some ways assist others: 


1.1 ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION were 
the first to use market research. 
An advertiser wants to know, 
and marketing research can in- 
dicate, the answers to such ques- 
tions as: 

1.1.1 How should the advertising 
and promotion budget be di- 
vided among publication, 
media, direct mail, radio and 
point of sales advertising? 

1.1.2 What does the consumer want 
in product and price? 

11.3 What types of advertising 
produce the best results? 
1.14 How many readers and lis- 

teners are there? 

1.1.5 What is a cross-section of 
their status with respect to 
age, sex, locality, buying 
power, preferences, racial 
background, size of family, 
etc.? 

1.1.6 What does it cost to reach 
them per capita? Etc. 

1.2 TRANSPORTATION AND WAREHOUS- 
ING will be given data on: 

1.2.1 How many warehouses are 
needed? 

1.2.2 Where may they be strategi- 
cally located? 

1.2.3 How much inventory is 
needed at various seasons? 

1.2.4 What turnover is required at 
each warehouse? 

1.2.5 If warehouse is also a sales 
branch, what type of set-up 
and operation are required? 

1.2.6 How will warehouse and 
branch activities coordinate 
with the home office? Etc. 

1.3 Pusiic Retations will use the 
survey technique to find out: 

1.3.1 What do the public and the 
employees think of the com- 
pany and its products? 





TABLE | 





DEPARTMENT 


EXECUTIVE 





1. Marketing Research 


1. Director of Marketing Research 





Distribution Cost & Budgetary Control 


2. Distribution Cost Controller 





3. Distribution Engineer 





2 
3. Industrial Engineering 
4 


. Product and Package Research (Industrial 
Design) 





4. Product Engineer 
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1.3.2 What can and should be done 
to influence that thinking fav- 
orably? 

1.4 Creprts anp COLLECTIONS will be 
provided with information about: 

1.4.1 Business trends in market 
areas. 

1.4.2 Condition of specific com- 
panies. 

1.4.3 General trade conditions. 

1.5 Sates DeparTMENT. The next two 
articles, on “Standards, Methods 
and Controls” will discuss in de- 
tail some of the ways in which 
marketing research may be ef- 
fectively integrated with this de- 
partment. 

2. Cost AND BupGETARY CONTROL. 
This is a relatively new func- 
tion in distribution, so new in 
fact, that only a tiny propor- 
tion of manufacturers use it, 
especially the flexible budget. 
The weakness of the old-fash- 
ioned fixed budget, its rigidity, 
has been largely overcome by 
the newer flexible budget. It 
consists of a number of sepa- 
rate fixed budgets to cover 
every item of variable, semi- 
variable and fixed expense 
from the lowest to the highest 
estimate of activity rate at 
conveniently spaced steps. 

Cost control implies standard 

costs, similar in principle and 
practice to the system used in pro- 
duction. A standard cost is not 
an average of past performance 
because that would inelude past 
inefficiencies. It is not necessarily 
the lowest cost achieved in the past 
because there is no implication that 
it can be repeated nor is there any 
criterion which would indicate that 
it could be used as a standard. 
Actually any standard represents 
the best performance that may be 
expected under a given set of cir- 
cumstances. The creation of a 
standard is a difficult, technical 
job entailing detailed engineering, 
analysis and synthesis of every 
single element to determine a re- 
sult that is the best possible which 
may be expected as a routine. 

Variances from standard will 

occur and those that are to be 
allowed are called ‘‘tolerances.”’ 
They will vary up and down the 
scale depending on all the eir- 
cumstances involved. Tolerances 
for example, for distribution 
standard costs would normally be 
appreciably larger than for pro- 
duction. 

Control is achieved by regular 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Cost Analysis .. . 


(Continued from page 38) 


‘‘per minute’’ or ‘‘per hour’’ is 
not a fair standard because over 
a four-hour period of a half work- 
day the elements of fatigue, rest 
periods, insertion of papers, se- 
euring supplies, adjusting ma- 
chines, and correcting errors all 
must be taken into account. It is 
futile to set standards that can- 
not be consistently maintained 
throughout a work-day by the 
average experienced operator, and 
certainly this is true if those 
standards are to be used as the 
basis for individual or group in- 
centive or bonus plans. Therefore, 
the figures given in Table 1 are 
reasonable production standards 
allowing for the modifying factors. 
The problem of setting standard 
distributing costs for salesmen is 
a more difficult one. Past experi- 
ence in a normal capacity year, 
and industry figures, may indi- 
eate that salesmen’s total com- 
pensation reasonably can be set at 
12.5 percent of gross margin pro- 
duced by them on accounts as- 
signed to them. If then the budg- 
eted gross margin on sales for the 
coming year is $560,000, 12.5 per- 
cent of this allows $70,000. If, 
competitively, a good average 
salesman, to be secured and re- 
tained, must receive a current sal- 
ary or drawing account of $3,600 
and total earnings of $5,000 (in- 
eluding bonus or commission), 
then 14 salesmen can be supported 
by the prospective budgeted val- 
ume of gross margin on sales. 
Similarly, competitive industry 
figures may indicate that in a nor- 
mal capacity year sales supervis- 
ors’ and specialists’ salaries may 
reasonably amount to five percent 
of budgeted gross margin. 
Obviously, a budget for travel- 
ing and entertainment expense 
under present conditions must 
recognize the high price level ex- 
isting. Current experience in the 
industry will indicate the reason- 
able amount per man to be allowed 
in budgeting. This will vary on 
automobile and other traveling 
expense, of course, by the nature 
of the territory traveled. The 
total traveling and entertainment 
(Continued on following page) 
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Successful Marketing Methods 


G INCE its beginning, industrial design 
has played a vital part in increasing 
sales and promoting new marketing 
methods. 

The impact of the skilful designer’s 
creation is often subtle, but always ef- 
fective. His basic contribution to selling 
is a direct appeal to the consumer 
through the elements of attractive ap- 
pearance and added conveniences. 

Through knowledge and experience he 


knows that certain colors are “good 
sellers”; others are poor and to be 
avoided. He knows that the mass buyer 
has definite color preferences, and that 
some colors are good for kitchen uten- 
sils but are not suited to furniture. He 
knows that smart conveniences on a gas 
range and the feel of an electric iron in 
the prospect’s hand are potent means for 
stimulating the desire to purchase. 








PALLETS wea prrouen method of 
Sa MATERIALS HANDLING! 


Our Gav-Car-Pak collapsible pallet 


box is proving itself in shipping! 


PALLET SYSTEMS, Inc. 


% 


120 Guardian Building 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 











CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY, 
Wis. 


Menasha, 
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expense may vary from $75 per 
month for a city salesman living 
and garaging at home, to $200 per 
month for a country salesman op- 
erating in a widespread territory 
where he is away from home dur- 
ing the entire week. 

It is particularly important that 
these distribution expense stand- 
ards, translated into budgeted 
dollar amounts by expense items, 
be reallocated by commodities, cus- 
tomers’ territories, ete., exactly 
on the same basis as actual ex- 
penses described in a _ previous 
article. If the allocated actual 
expenses are reviewed without 
matching them against a budget 
based on standards, many prod- 
ucts, or territories, or units of 
sale may appear unprofitable when 
inherently they are not. Fixed 
expenses, allocated to individual 
commodities, may actually show 
up as excessive because a partic- 
ular commodity has not been ef- 
fectively ‘‘pushed’’ by the sales 
department and a below-capacity 
sales volume has resulted. Com- 


modities may falsely be shown to 
be unprofitable when employes are 
not properly trained or are in- 
efficient and the operating routines 
are unnecessarily expensive and in- 
effective. 

Therefore, the most important 
need is the information as to the 
inherent profitability of the vari- 
ous commodities, customers, terri- 
tories, and units of sales, if the 
distributing expense standards are 
met. Selection and development 
of the inherently profitable can 
then be made safely, and the un- 
avoidably unprofitable eliminated, 
with the budgeted profits realized 
by reduction of excess expenses to 
the attainable distribution ex- 
pense standards. 


In order for this result to be 
accomplished, the preparation for 
establishing distribution expense 
standards, the parallel analysis of 
actual expenses, and their com- 
parison with the budgeted ex- 
penses, should originate in those 
operating parts of the organiza- 
tion which have to earry out the 








TABLE | 





Typing—copying from clean copy ..........-.---.-+esues 
Typing—from a recording cylinder ..................-- 
Transcribing from Stenotyped notes .............-.-+--- 


Transcribing from Shorthand notes ...... 


Bill Typing—continuous form machine .............-..... 


Accounts Receivable Bookkeeping Machine ............... 


Calculating Machine Operation 
Cost or Price Extensions 


SES err ee 
rrr 


Key driven type .... 


Division (two 6-figure numbers) 
Semi-automatic ...... 


Full automatic ..................08. 


Listing Adding Machine 


(Average 5-digit figures) .............. 


Check Protecting Machine Operation 


Sind’ 610i 55 ois wie'srereisuea ler 
EE ee 
NI 5655.5 9 4, fon os orarnen eisieiot sia 


Office Typesetting Machine ................. 


30-40 words per minute 

. 25-30 words per minute 

.20-25 words per minute 

. 15-20 words per minute 

.30 form sets per hour (assum- 
ing 5 items per form) 

150 items posted per hour (us- 
ing collated staterient and 
ledger) 


ict euwaee 163 per hour 
apeceneiacg at 296 per hour 
Sc 275 per hour 


Madaste eon 105 per hour 
neecchasteel 162 per hour 


pre Poneto eF 1800 items per hour 


scabdecctrep ance 1200 checks per hour 
exis ocean 500 checks per hour 
Lotion shore 400 checks per hour 


(lower if continuous) 


seta Sx Smee One 6-in. line per minute 


Rotary-type Printing Machine (hand-operated) ...........1500 copies per hour 
Rotary-type Printing Machine (electrically operated) ...... 2500 copies per hour 


Addressing Machines (from plates) 


II 66. es 5-056 ere plead ere looses 
PO errr ee 
Mimeograph Machine ...................... 


Letter Sealing Machine .................... 
Letter Opening Machine ................... 
Microfilm Record Machine .................. 


Photocopying Machine ...... 


Steel Strap Stretchers & Sealers ........... 
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wis gisitelyveiajusiel 3500 per hour 
favwdoaveaen 6000 per hour 
eee 1/4 minutes set-up time per 


stencil— 100 copies per 
minute running time 


Liste wreeBes 100-200 per minute 

a rr 500 pieces per minute 
eee 140 forms per minute 

anaes Saree One copy—less than 3 minutes 


120 copies per hour 
..++++4 to 6 per minute 


current operations during the 
year and meet the budget. 

Of course, they should not be 
asked to do this without the most 
specific kind of guidance as to 
economic conditions to be met dur- 
ing the coming year and informa- 
tion as to policies to be followed. 
They should be furnished with the 
necessary accounting and _ statis- 
tical information on which to base 
their detailed budget figures and 
their cooperation should be en- 
listed in setting any work stand- 
ards on which distribution ex- 
pense budgets are to be based. 

Most important of all is the 
policy decision as to the sales vol- 
ume, which is the primary basis 
of the budget, and the degree of 
selective selling to be exercised in- 
going after next year’s sales, based 
on distribution expense analyses 
of the current year’s sales and 
profits by commodities, customers, 
ete. Certain executives, anxious 
to keep the unit manufacturing 
costs of their products at the low- 
est possible figure by keeping the 
factory at least at capacity pro- 
duction, are likely to advocate 
taking on too much volume at high 
sales costs. Advocates of selective 
selling, that is, the financially- 
minded executives, may be in- 
clined to select a more limited vol- 
ume of low sales cost business re- 
gardless of the effect on factory 
load, unit manufacturing costs, 
and product mix. The needs of 
the factory and the sales organ- 
ization should be balaneed. Even 
an independent wholesaler in his 
budgeting should consult with his 
major vendors and take into ac- 
count their sales volume require- 
ments in his territory, if reason- 
able. 

The commercial research direc- 
tor, representing the various sales 
departments and correlating their 
sales estimates to potentials, by 
working with the controller who 
represents the financial interests, 
ean determine by statistical an- 
alysis what sales expense budget 
will produce the greatest possible 
profit in the volume of sales fore- 
east for the budget period. If 
that sales and gross margin budget 
are met, their expense control will 
ensure a profit satisfactory to 
stockholders and management, 
with wages satisfactory to em- 
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ployes and prices that will obtain 
and retain customers. 

When the budget is being set 
up it should be arranged in the 
same detail in which operations 
will be reported currently. It 
is important that this arrange- 
ment be such that it will facili- 
tate analysis of the reasons for 
deviations from the budget. To 
this end, rather than following 
any traditional arrangement of 
expense items, the primary ex- 
pense items by kinds of expense 
should be grouped by degree and 
nature of control, that is: 

Fixed. Variable, based on sales 
or gross margin. Variable, based 
on volume of work units. Op- 
tional or discretionary as_ to 
amount of expenditure. 

This will facilitate analysis as 
to controllable deviations from 
the budgeted amount of expense 
and segregation of unanticipated 
eauses of deviations, such as, in- 
ereases in wage levels, prices of 
expense supplies and services, ete., 
which will be discussed in detail 
in a later article. 

To be complete, a distribution 
expense report compared with the 
budget should not stop with the 
comparison of sales, gross margin 
and expense items, and the result- 
ant net profit. Stockholders and 
management are primarily inter- 
ested in net return on investment. 
In most distributing operations, 
investment is largely in merchan- 
dise and receivables. Both of 
these major items should be budg- 
eted; merchandise in terms of 
number of days’ stock in relation 
to cost of sales from owned stock, 
and receivables in number of days 
billing. Failure to control these 
items can greatly decrease the net 
return on investment, not only 
because of inflated investment, but 
because of losses from markdowns, 
collection expenses, and bad debt 
losses. 

(Continued next month) 








Automatic Pilots 


All-electronic automatic pilots which func- 
tion not only throughout a flight but to 
control landing are to be installed by 
Northwest Airlines at a cost of more than 
a half million dollars. The newly developed 
automatic system, said to be more sensitive 
to changes in an airplane's attitude than 
any human pilot, will be used on fleets of 
Boeing Stratocruisers and Martin 3-0-3 trans- 
— now being built for Northwest Air- 
ines. 
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STORE TO THE CEILING 
with the HANDIPILER 


Reach to 12 ft. above the floor and stack to 14 or 16 ft. with 
the Handipiler. Handles boxes, bags and cartons up to 100 lbs. 


in weight. Compact, light in weight—readily wheeled into con- 
fined spaces. Saves lifting—carrying—cuts handling time in half; 
users report savings of 8 to 10-man-hours in handling time on 
many jobs. Reversible belt movement, adjustable boom and floor 
locks are standard equipment. Operates from any convenient 


lighting circuit outlet. 


Write for Bulletin No. DA-47 today: 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: North St. Paul, 9, Minn. 
Sales & Service in all principal cities 











Whip Hoists can be preset for speeds vary- 
ing from 75 to 400 feet per minute. 


Write for details and prices — seé how easily- 
installed Mason Whip Hoists can help solve 
your hoisting problems. 


REPAIR PARTS 
FOR MASON WHIP 
HOISTS AVAILABLE 





Here is a hoist that lifts baled, 
bagged, boxed or tied merchandise 
-as much as 1500 pounds as high 
as 50 feet in as little as 10 seconds 
. . . higher lifts proportionately. 

At only a fraction of the instal- 
lation and operating costs of other 
types of equipment, Mason Whip 
Hoists use outside space or small 
hatchways, lift loads quickly and 
safely, and can be operated by any 
workman. Two men can shift 
loads directly from truck or car to 
storage floors, handling as much as 
90 units per hour. Mounted in a 
penthouse, on a storage floor or 
suspended from the ceiling, Mason 
Whip Hoists save space, time and 
labor — handle bulky loads easier 
and faster. 





PAWTUCKET 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 











aur. Pies SIREET PAWTUCKET id i. 
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Teamwork ... 


(Continued from page 56) 


Docket No. MC-C-543, ICC 29,556. 
It is likely that as a result of these 
two investigations, the 1. e. 1. rates 
of the railroads and the motor 
carriers may be elevated. This 
may lift the ceiling on railroad 
rates, and allow the water car- 
riers to make corresponding in- 
creases in their rates. 

Thus far we have related the po- 
tentialities of the action being 
taken to give our domestic steam- 
ship lines a friendly and encourag- 
ing pat on the back. General in- 
creases must be spared but par- 
ticular special low competitive 
rates elevated and loose practices 
changed. 

The temporary operations of our 
domestic water carriers by the War 
Shipping Admin. and successively 
by the United States Maritime 
Assn., and the required expendi- 
ture, was accomplished under the 
Third Deficiency Appropriation 
Act of 1946, which furnished the 
means to this ageney of making 
available so-called operating re- 
ceipts and funds to cover expenses. 
However, were it not for President 
Truman’s request and the action 
on the part of Congress during 
Feb. 1947 to extend this authority 
until July 1, 1947, government 
cperations of the domestic water 
carriers would have been wiped 
out, because this law was to expire 
March 1, 1947. 

It is significant to note what 
was said in part by the Merch- 
ant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives 
in their report on the proposed 
joint resolution, H. J. 114, recom- 
mending legislative measures under 
which operations by the United 
States Maritime Commission be ex- 
tended until July 1, 1947: 


“At the present time private oper- 
ation of ships in the domestic trades 
has not reached a level adequate to 
provide necessary service for coastal 
and intercoastal traffic. Private owners 
of vessels have been loathe to resume 
operations in these trades because of 
their inability to operate profitably 
under present rates because of various 
factors, including the increases dur- 
ing the war years in their costs of 
operation. In order to supply the re- 
quired coastal and intercoastal serv- 
ice, it is, therefore, necessary that the 
Maritime Commission continue these 
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operations for a few additional months. 
In order for the Maritime Commission 
so to continue, it is necessary that this 
resolution be enacted by the Congress. 

“Since October 1945 the War Ship- 
ping Administration and later the 
Maritime Commission have been oper- 
ating a minimum number of vessels on 
the essential intercoastal and coast- 
wise trades through assignment of 
vessels to general agents. These serv- 
ices must be maintained in order to 
relieve the acute shortage of rolling 
stock and cargo congestion on trans- 
continental railroad lines and overland 
transportation and to revive an essen- 
tial service in which, during pre-war 
days, a large number of United States 
flag vessels operated, constituting about 
70 percent of the United States merch- 
ant marine. 

“Prior to the war, 12 American oper- 
ators carried on intercoastal services. 








Designed to make mechanized methods 
possible in handling metal shavings, scraps, 
small forgings and castings and similar loose 
or bulk materials, this 4000 Ib. telescopic 
fork truck has been adapted by its man- 
ufacturer, Automatic Transportation Co., 
Chicago, for use with a drop-bottom skid 
dump box. 

The unit is said to be applicable to al- 
most any operation involving heavy loads of 
loose material. The box can be placed be- 
neath drilling machines, lathes or other 
equipment where loose materials are pro- 
duced or accumulated. When it is filled, 
it is picked up like an ordinary skid plat- 
form by the fork truck. The load is raised 
and the steel loops at the upper rear cor- 
ners of the box hook over the pegs at the 
top of the truck's uprights. When the forks 
are lowered the hinged bottom of the dump 
box automatically opens, dumping the con- 
tents into rail cars, trucks or other recep- 
tacles. 








With increased costs brought about by 
the war and other factors, without 
commensurate increases in rates, the 
operators were unable to resume oper- 
ations because they could not break 
even. Recently the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission granted a general 
increase in freight rates which applied 
to water carriers as well as rail car- 
riers. Careful estimates, however, in- 
dicate that the revenue betterment 
from the increased rates may not do 
more than provide a break-even basis 
on out-of-pocket expenses, without re- 
gard for invested capital or profit. 
Therefore, resumption of these oper- 
ations by private operators may be 
questionable until the final effect of 
the latest increases can be determined.” 


While Congress was considering 
the action to enable the Govern- 
ment to further continue opera- 
tion of the domestic water carriers, 
the U. S. Maritime Commission 
notified the Atlantic and Gulf 
coastwise lines, then acting as 
General Agents for the govern- 
ment, not to make any commit- 
ments beyond Feb. 28, 1947, the 
original date for the Commis- 
sion’s authority to expire. Many 
of these lines were hopeful that the 
extended authority as enacted 
would make possible continuance of 
the government sponsorship of the 
coastwise trade. However, the 
Maritime Commission decided to 
abandon government coastwise 
cargo vessel service in the Atlantic- 
Gulf trades since several private 
lines were willing to carry on. 
Even the small progress in rate 
adjustments and decisions elarify- 
ing operating rights has encour- 
aged limited resumption of pri- 
vate operation. 

Private initiative in the inter- 
coastal trade is still minimal, 
waiting for rate clarification. The 
ICC has extended operating au- 
thority of the Maritime Commis- 
sion of the water carriers to July 
1, 1947, and the intercoastal lines 
will continue under government 
operation up to that date. Surely 
four months is insufficient time 
within which the ICC would be 
able to complete its investigations 
under Ex Parte 164, heretofore 
referred to, and by means of which 
the steamship lines hope the rail- 
roads will elevate the low spot 
rates. So far only pre-hearing 
conferences between parties before 
the ICC on Jan. 17, 1947 have been 
accomplished. 

To get around this time pres- 
sure, the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
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MORE PROFITS ... 
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comparisons of actual versus stand- 
ard costs at necessary intervals. 
If actual costs remain within pre- 
scribed tolerances, all is well. If 
they are not, a check-up is indi- 
eated and the cause of over- 
standard costs located and cor- 
rected long before any appreciable 
loss has occurred. If costs con- 
tinue below standard a new one 
must be set. 

The cost control department will 
make researches into every activity 
of every department, including its 
own, to determine which costs may 
be profitably standardized, Gen- 
erally those that are continuously 
repetitive are eligible for standard- 
ization. 

Control of finished goods inven- 
tories is a highly profitable under- 
taking. This department is best 
fitted to handle it. 

3. INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING. When 
transportation and warehous- 





HUTTON WHEEL CORP. 


2122 WALNUT ST. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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ing are combined with market- 
ing to form a single, integrated 
department of distribution, in- 
dustrial engineering becomes a 
distribution staff function. Its 
coneern is primarily with: 

3.1 Physical plant lay-out (other 


than production). 
3.2 Material handling. 


3.3 Use of machinery. 
3.4 Use of manual labor. 


3.5 Operation and maintenance of 
trucks. 


3.6 Time and motion study. 
3.7 Standards, methods and controls. 


3.8 Work flow and_ performance 
standards for clerical operations. 


3.9 Wage standards and incentives. 

In the sales department by 
means of time and motion study 
it will assist marketing research in 
standardizing the salesmen’s rout- 
ing and the use of their time to 
reduce avoidable loss of time to 
a minimum, for the purpose of in- 
creasing productive time. 

A nice example of integration 
would be the problem of establish- 
ing a new warehouse. The de- 
cision whether one is needed or 
not rests with the sales depart- 
ment and marketing research. 
The choice between a public or 
private warehouse depends largely 
on expense, and cost control would, 
in the final analysis, probably de- 
cide in consultation with industrial 
engineering. Since traffic is in- 
timately concerned, it would be a 
part of all the debate and plan- 
ning. When one is chosen, the 
facts will be turned over to pub- 
lic relations for the proper pub- 
licity. 

4. Propuct AND PAcKAGE ENGI- 

NEERING. Two of the questions 


eternally facing management 

are: 

4.1 What can we make that can be 
sold? 


4.2 How can we improve our present 
products and packages and sell 
more? 


The product and its market are 
equally concerned and a natural 
integration of market research and 
product follows. Failure to effect 
this coordination has ruined many 
manufacturers, retards others and 
may be considered as another of 
the principal sources of distribu- 
tion inefficiency 
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Furniture Pads 


Also 
Quality Accessories 


Piano Dollies 
Form-Fit Covers 


Padded Covers for Radios 
and Ranges 


Piano Skid Boards 
Refrigerator Covers 


Padded Piano Covers 


Write today for prices. 
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For COMPETENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE 


in the U. S. and Canada, 


deal with professional photo- 
graphic studios which display 


this emblem. 


Get new 1947 Classified 
Directory free. Lists compe- 
tent photographers all over 
U. S. and Canada, geograph- 
ically and by name. Also 
gives key to specialized serv- 
ices. A big help when you 
need photographs from out- 
of-town. Ready early in 
March. A request on your 
letterhead will bring it with- 
out charge . . . assure receiv- 
ing it annually. 


Write to Charles Abel, 
Executive Manager, 


710N OF 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ASS'N OF AMERICA 


520 Caxton Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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The Great Lakes Situation 


been in conflict with the ICC over 
the control of bulk commodity 
hauls. Great Lakes shipping inter- 
ests will watch such legislative 
controversy carefully, as any 
change in the present status im- 
mediately will reflect itself on 
these waters. 

It was believed early last spring 
that there would be a tremendous 
movement of automobiles on the 
Lakes. But strikes and constant 
disruptions of schedules have 
limited production, with the re- 
sult that it was difficult to ae- 
cumulate cars on the docks. Total 
auto tonnage accounted for a small 
overall movement. This season it 
is hoped conditions will permit a 
substantial haulage of ears. If 
production figures are met there 
will be no question of a large ton- 
nage. Box ears will be ‘‘tight,’’ 
not only in the Detroit area, but 
in every other section of the coun- 
try as well. This condition un- 
doubtedly will foree automobile 
shippers to find other avenues of 
transportation. 

Considerable publicity has been 
given to the possibility of convert- 
ing C-4 type ocean vessels for use 
on the Great Lakes. It was planned 
to bring the vessels up the Missis- 
sippi, cut off their upper decks, 
and tow them under the bridges 
to Chicago, where they could be 
then moved to shipyards for con- 
version. Such ships would indeed 


(Continued from page 55) 


be novel on the Lakes. Very few 
of our harbors are of sufficient 
depth to accommodate vessels of 
this draft and size. It is not 
known at the moment just what 





Pallet Truck 





This new lightweight pallet truck has 
all working parts enclosed to protect them 
against damage and to give the truck 
a streamlined appearance. It is manufac- 
tured by Lyon-Raymond Corp., Greene, 
N. Y. 





the ultimate decision on such ships 
will be. 

Some attention has been focused 
on the possibility of converting 
specialized types of war craft to 
the carriage of trailers on the 
Lakes. A recent decision of the 





Costs and Handling 


ABOR costs, raw material costs and sell- 

ing prices will tend to be equalized 
through competition in various industry 
groups, and efficient materials handling 
presents the only major opportunity to cut 
production and distribution costs, W. T. 
Sheldon, director, board and container de- 
partment, Union Bag & Paper Corp., New 
York, declared at the recent Materials 
Handling Exposition at Cleveland. He pre- 
sented a five-point program for cutting 
costs as follows: 

"I. Recognize the complete interdepend- 
ence of containers in the materials handling 
problem and design all packaging with 
handling in view. 

"2. Eliminate established standards of 
selling, where required, and set up new 
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standards for more efficient handling. Thus 
it may be desirable to sell in lots of 96 
rather than 100 in certain situations. 

"3. Include the traffic executives in the 
top management group on all packaging 
and handling problems. 

"4. Top management must take an active 
interest in materials handling. These prob- 
lems must not be passed down to sub- 
ordinates who do not possess sufficient 
authority to establish and maintain efficient 
systems. 

"5. Every plant must have a _ materials 
handling engineer whose position is on a 
sufficiently high level to permit him to 
exercise authority in planning. He must 
be of a high caliber and he must be left 
alone.” al 





ICC permitting such operations 
on the coast may give added im- 
petus to this new type of water 
traffic. It is probable that many 
favorable hauls of this nature 
could be developed, especially in 
districts which interchange com- 
plimentary tonnage. 

The attempt to revive package 
freight movements on the Great 
Lakes has been disappointing. The 
principles involved in this situa- 
tion are no different than those ex- 
isting on coastal and interecoastal 
runs. The daily costs of operat- 
ing ships together with low ex- 
isting schedules of competitive 
rates have made it impossible to 
attract new venture capital. There 
will be no general revival of pack- 
age freight on the Lakes until the 
ICC sets forth certain basie prin- 
ciples governing water traffic, and 
acts to bring about the elimina- 
tion of any water compelled re- 
ductions in rail rates. It must 
be decided whether or not to im- 
pose definite differentials on water 
carriers, and reasonable divisions 
of through rates on traffic coming 
to and through ports. On the 
Lakes, the hauls are short, none is 
in excess of four days. Time in 
port must be controlled for profit- 
able operations. New methods of 
handling tonnage in terminals 
must be devised which will per- 
mit handling freight off and on 
boats in mechanized unit loads. 
Without such methods, terminal 
eosts under existing labor eondi- 
tions are prohibitive. There must 
be a new approach to the han- 
dling of freight. Without it, no 
profitable operation can be pro- 
moted. Unless the ICC recog- 
nizes fully that water traffic on the 
Lakes is a part of the overall pic- 
ture, and until it formulates rules 
to protect coastal, intereoastal and 
inland water carriers to the full 
extent of the law and in conform- 
ity with the original precept of 
Congress, no healthy, permanent 
revival of Lakes interchange traf- 
fie will result. 

The circumstances surrounding 
present usage of the Erie Canal, 
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together with other conditions 
limiting its purpose have become 
apparent to the Port of New York 
Authority. The Authority under- 
stands that something must be 
done to revive the importance of 
the canal as a connecting link be- 
tween the Lakes and the seaboard. 
It has employed a concern of out- 
standing experts to survey the 
eanal, and types of carriers and 
the tonnage of merchandise which 
ean find an avenue through it. 
When this survey is made public 
it is possible that wider usage of 
the canal in relationship to the 
Lakes may be encouraged. One 
pioneer motorship carrier, the 
Barnes Fleet, has announced that 
it intends to operate in the gen- 
eral package trade between Duluth 
and New York. The addition of 
a new large motorship to the fleet 
makes possible this service. No 
doubt they will find a considerable 
volume of tonnage available for 
this service as the freight rates 
now existing between these term- 
inal points are very high. One 
other fleet, the Federal Motorship, 
will continue to serve the general 
publie as it did last year, although 
it will probably restrict its move- 
ments to contract tonnage between 
specific points. This fleet’s opera- 
tions were among the first to be 
handicapped seriously by unduly 
depressed railroad rates. 

All Great Lakes fleet operators 
will find their costs greatly in- 
ereased. Vessel rates have and 
will be raised to offset in part these 
additional costs. No one has the 
answer as to what the ultimate 
basis of sound rates will be but 
unless vessels ean be operated 
profitably, it will be necessary to 
tie them up. Unlike rail opera- 
tors, ship operators cannot offset 
one type of traffic with another. 
Their tonnage definitely is limited 
to the areas in which they can 
serve profitably. 

A very important factor in the 
Great Lakes picture are the di- 
rect shipping services via the St. 
Lawrence to Europe. Last sea- 
son saw the re-entry into the Lakes 
of the pioneer shipping service, 
the Fjell Line and of the Oranje 
Line, which operated on this trade 
route prior to the war. Both 
steamship lines came out of the 
war in better condition than was 
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anticipated. They operated all 
the ships owned by them last sea- 
son on scheduled voyages. 
Another line, the Swedish Amer- 
ica Mexico Line, came into the 
Great Lakes trade with fast motor- 
ships and gave a direct service to 
Seandinavian Ports. All three 
lines plan additions to their fleets. 
Operations are set for the opening 
of the 1947 season. These foreign 
flag lines, owned and operated by 
experienced, progressive, respon- 
sible owners, have much to offer. 





More shippers in and around the 
Great Lakes are finding that they 
ean ship and receive goods in ex- 
cellent condition and at low 
freight rates. New and larger 
ships, faster than those now em- 
ployed, will increase the effective- 
ness of these services. Foreign 
trade is becoming a vital factor in 
the economy of industry: in and 
about the Great Lakes. Any in- 
novation which permits more eco- 
nomical shipping is significant to 
Great Lakes shipping operators. 
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“EASY RIDE” 


for Immediate Delivery 


@ Standard 10 ft. straight sections 

@ 90 degree curves 

@ Permanent and 
stands 

@ Standard conveyors are 12” wide with 6, 
8, 10 or 12 wheels per foot 

@ Sturdily constructed of channel steel 
frames; ball bearing; hardened steel 
wheels; cross-braced for rigidity 

@ Orders filled without delay! Write today! 
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Increased Production Means 
More KELLEY PALLETS! 





GEORGE D. KELLEY LUMBER CO. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


We have stepped up pro- 
duction and can give you 
better service ... and 
remember that KELLEY 
PALLETS are made 
RIGHT by an old exper- 
ienced manufacturer. 
Standard sizes or to your 
specifications. Wire or 
write for information. 
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World Transport Problems 


railroads, was planning the Pana- 
ma Canal for our security and de- 
fense. If he, with his gift of 
prophetic insight, could have fore- 
seen the two world wars and the 
two frantic struggles to build 
ships for the transport of vital 
war materiel, doubtless he would 
have supported Hill and Ransdell 
in their proposed canal system. 

However, in these later days, 
a new prophet, in the _per- 
son of Robert R. Young, presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad, has risen’ to 
prominence in the field of trans- 
portation. Read what Mr. Young 
has to say in the concluding words 
of his article, ‘‘A Strange Alliance 
for Monoply,’’ in the Atlantic 
Monthly for December, 1946: 
‘* Just as our economy has always 
thrived when there was cheap and 
efficient transportation and _lan- 
guished when there was not—from 
the days of tidewater and the 


(Continued from page 30) 


clipper—so they may decay to- 
gether. For as_ transportation 
goes, so goes industry; and, un- 
less there is a change for the better, 








Mr. Cleveland, formerly Vice President 
but now Chairman of the Board. John S. 
Emery & Co., Inc., Boston and New York, 
is a cousin of Grover Cleveland, twice 
President of the United States. Mr. Cleve- 
land is a student of national and _ inter- 
national transportation. His ten-year plan 
for its overall improvement is receiving the 
serious attention of many forward looking 
industrialists and leaders in the political 
arena. 








the railroads in America are 
headed for insolvency and then 
socialization. ’’ 

If Mr. Young and his Federa- 
tion for Railway Progress are to 
sueceed, it will be through tak- 


ing the enlightened view that 
what is best for the country 
is best for them and _ through 


recognition of the fact that no 
single mode of transportation is 








Work and play, in proper proportion, are strikingly demonstrated in this photo of a 
Swedish pleasure car and a giant Mack tractor and a Fruehauf trailer. C. A. Lindbolm of 
Ab Volvo, Gothenburg, Sweden, a recent traveler in the United States, is shown stepping 
out of his Volvo PV-444 during a visit to Detroit. 
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in itself sufficient ; that each of the 
various means of moving goods in 
foreign and domestic commerce 
serves and maintains each, and 
all, of the others for the overall 
service and maintenance of indus- 
try; that all efforts toward im- 
provement in the various trans- 
portation services must come from 
within if free enterprise is to be 
preserved. In this connection, it 
might be well to recall a maxim 
of the late Benjamin Campbell, 
even before he came east to take 
charge of traffic for New Haven, 
Boston and Maine railroads: 
‘*Good railroading, in the interest 
of the territory you serve, consists 
in getting your freight to water 
as quickly as possible.’’ 

Our maritime future depends 
not only on fearless and farsighted 
leadership in transportation, in- 
dustry and government but also 
on mutual understanding and co- 
operation between our various 
forms of transportation, based on 
the realization that the greatest 
individual good arises from the 
ereatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. Since we have ships—such 
as they are—we must reverse the 
usual procedure of supplying ships 
for trade routes and supply profit- 
able trade routes for ships. We 
must maintain friendly foreign 
trade relations. Finally, we make 
our transportation system as ef- 
ficient and economical as is our 
productive system. 





Any workable overall plan re- 
quires for its development the 
active, rather than the passive, co- 
operation of all transportation 
Particularly must we 
have the wholehearted support of 
forward looking and _ transporta- 
tion-minded railroad executives if 
we are to prove false and innoc- 
uous the charge of the totalitarian 


services. 


governments that in our _ ineor- 
rigible tendency to internecine 


strife lies the seeds of destruction 
for our democratic system of free 
government. 


(Next month: ‘‘Our Canal Sys- 
tem. ) 
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typ in Distribution 





MARKETING 


Russell DeYoung, vice president 
and general manager of Goodyear 
Aircraft Corp., was named _ vice 
president and a member of the board 
of directors of the parent firm, Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co. T. A. 
Knowles was appointed vice presi- 
dent and general manager and 
Charles H. Zimmerman was named 
factory manager at Goodyear Air- 
craft Corp. 


International Harvester Co. made 
the following changes in branch 
management: A. C. Lanham, form- 
erly retail sales manager at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., motor truck branch, 
has been appointed assistant branch 
manager at Salt Lake City. F. R. 
Kemple succeeds Mr. Lanham as 
Indianapolis retail manager. L. W. 
Madery, formerly sales promotion 
manager at Saginaw, Mich., has been 
appointed assistant manager, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., motor truck branch. 
A. F. Jackson, formerly assistant 
manager, Richmond, Va.,_ truck 
branch, has been transferred to 
Tulsa, Okla., in the same capacity. 
H. E. Broadwell, formerly retail 
motor truck manager at Spokane, 
Wash., has been appointed assistant 
branch manager at Billings, Mont. 
J. W. Cooper, formerly manager of 
International Harvester’s Harrisburg 
general line branch, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the company’s 
new parts depot at Baltimore. 





The following officers were elected 
by the Board of Directors, American 
Hoist and Derrick Co.: Frederic 
Crosby, chairman of board and exec- 
utive committee; Harold O. Wash- 
burn, president; Stanley M. Hunter, 
vice president of sales; Donald B. 
Botkin, vice president of manufac- 
turing; James F. Bishop, secretary & 
treasurer; Robert J. Henry, assistant 
secretary. 





John W. McPherrin, editor of 
American Druggist, has been ap- 
pointed vice chairman of the na- 
tional information committee, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 





Charles Edgar Smith was advanced 
to the newly created position of 
executive vice president of Tow- 
motor Corp., Cleveland. 





George N. Sieger, president of 
S-M-S Corp., Detroit, was elected 
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president of the Resistance Welder 
Manufacturers Assn. T. S. Long, vice 
president and general manager of 
the Taylor-Winfield Corp., Warren, 
O., was elected vice president of the 
Assn. 





Carl C. Mueller was elected vice 
president of A. M. Castle & Co.,, 
national steel distributor, and placed 
at the head of the firm’s Seattle 
branch, which he has served in the 
past as purchasing agent. He suc- 
ceeds John B. Robbins, also a vice 
president who recently took charge 
of the firm’s Kansas City branch. 
(Haskell) 





Leonard C. Truesdell was named 
vice president in charge of market- 
ing, Hotpoint Inc., Chicago. 





Hewitt Rubber division of Hewitt- 
Robins Inc., has appointed Ellis & 
Lowe Co., as a new distributor for 
Hewitt’s industrial rubber products 
in the Tampa, Fla., area. 





I. C. Moreau was appointed assist- 
ant manager, Tank-Trailer Div., 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 





The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
has appointed Kenneth W. Green 
purchasing agent to succeed the late 
William B. Gold. Mr. Green was 
formerly assistant purchasing agent. 
C. J. Moore, assistant manager, Pitts- 
burgh Branch, has been promoted 
to manager. 





J. E. Bain, former manager, Brook- 
lyn Branch, The White Motor Co., 
was named manager of the new 
White Branch in New York City. 
Replacing Mr. Bain as manager of 
the Brooklyn Branch is William M. 
Tobin, who prior to his connection 
with White was ODT district man- 
ager in Washington, D. C. Keith E. 
Benson, was named manager, Long 
Island City Branch, replacing R. W. 
Shanklin who was appointed man- 
ager, Wholesale Div. at Cleveland. 





L. M. Morley was elected a vice 
president of the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. 





The Electric Products Co. has 
established a Cleveland district 
office headed by G. J. Doss. 





Marion B. Sawyer, has joined 


Bardco Mfg. & Sales Co., Los 
Angeles, where he will be in charge 
of special motor development and 
sales. He will retain an affiliation, 
as a consultant, with Sawyer Elec- 
—— Mfg. Co., which he founded in 





Roland E. Nelson was appointed 
manager, Chicago Office, | 
Porter Co., Inc. 





Dale L. Bennett was named Mid- 
Western zone manager, Briggs Fil- 
tration Co. 





Formation of the Sage Mfg. Co., 
Buffalo, N..Y., has been announced 
by George Greenberger, founder. 
The Sage organization will manu- 
facture casters, hand trucks, con- 
veyors, and gravity wheel conveyors. 





Martin G. Levens was appointed 
Cleveland sales representative for 
the Columbia Chemical Div. of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. 





James P. Bates was named chief 
metallurgist for the Hyster Co. 





Alva E. Radcliffe has joined the 
sales staff of the Barney Florey or- 
ganization, Cleveland and Northern 
Ohio sales representatives for Auto- 
matic Transportation Co., manufac- 
turers of electric industrial trucks. 
Charles E. Lydecker has joined the 
sales engineering staff of Herbert B. 
Cumming, Inc., Northeastern New 
Jersey sales representative for Auto- 
matic Transportation Co. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Hayes Dever was appointed act- 
ing director of traffic and sales for 
Capital Airlines-PCA succeeding 
Fred M. Glass, vice president of 
traffic and sales, who resigned to 
assume the presidency of Air Cargo 
Inc. James W. Austin was promoted 
general traffic and sales manager 
succeeding Jervis Langdon, Jr., who 
resigned. J. Raymond Bell, director 
of public relations was elected to 
the board of governors of the 
American Public Relations Assn., at 
Washington, D. C., and was also 
elected to a three-year term on the 
board of directors of the National 
Assn. of Public Relations Counsels 
at New York. The airline executive 
also is chairman of the public rela- 
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tions advisory committee of the Air 
Transport Assn. 





Harry B. Delgaard was appointed 
district traffic manager in Stockholm 
for American Overseas Airlines. 





Charles S. CheSton of Philadelphia, 
and Thomas M. Conroy of Cincin- 
nati, were elected directors of 
American Airlines replacing Chand- 
ler Hovey of Boston, and Charles 
Rheinstrom of New York, who re- 
cently resigned. 





Col. M. M. “Jack’” Frost, New 
York, vice president and assistant 
to the president, Eastern Air Lines, 
and a prominent figure in com- 
mercial and military air transport, 
was awarded the Legion of Merit 
by the War Department. 





Robert C. Hibben, executive secre- 


tary, International Assn. of Ice 
Cream Mfrs. was’ unanimously 
elected chairman, Administrative 


Committee, National Highway Users 
Conference. Other officers, unani- 
mously elected are: Baird H. Mark- 
ham, director, American Petroleum 
Industries Committee, re-elected 


vice chairman, and A. W. Koehler, 
secretary-manager, National Assn. 
of Motor Bus Operators, named vice 
chairman. 





J. Wallace Coleman, Jr., has joined 
the staff of the American Trucking 
Association., Inc., as assistant in the 
Industrial Relations Dept. 





Charles A. Brown, traffic manager, 
Silver Fleet Motor Express Inc., was 
elected president, Central and South- 
ern Motor Freight Tariff Assn., suc- 
ceeding Wm. Crutcher, head of 
Crutcher Transfer line. J. E. Murphy 
was re-elected vice president, and 
Julia A. Jackson, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. R. L. Work con- 
tinues as managing director. (Gris- 
sam) 





James A. (Jimmy) Green, was 
named assistant traffic manager, 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 





J. A. McCaul was appointed to the 
newly-created position of director of 
industrial development for the Texas 
and Pacific Railway Co. 





OBITUARY 





Charles G. Morgan, Jr., 53, man- 
ager, Department of Operations, 
American Trucking Assns., Inc., 
Washington, D. C. He was execu- 
tive secretary, District of Columbia 
Trucking Assn. for more than 13 
years, and for 25 years he was sec- 
retary of the Civitan Club and a 
member of the National Press Club. 
As secretary of ATA’s Safety and 
Operations Section, Mr. Morgan de- 
voted more than 14 years to the 
Assn’s. work in highway safety. 
Prior to formation of ATA in 1933, 
he was with the American High- 
way Freight Assn., one of two 
organizations which were merged to 
form ATA. In addition, he served 
on committees of various national 
organizations, 


Charles Milbauer, president, New 
Jersey Merchandise Warehouse- 
men’s Assn. He was identified with 
the Association since its inception 
and his ability and friendliness en- 
deared him to many thousands of 
people especially in the transporta- 
tion and warehousing industries. 








Teamwork... 


(Continued from page 90) 


sion now has petitioned the ICC to 
issue appropriate orders or direc- 
tives to the railroads and water 
carriers to enter into negotiation 
to resolve by mutual agreement 
the issues involved. According to 
the Attorney General of the 
United States, pending the delin- 
eation of the permissible area of 
collaboration coming out of the 
decisions in one or both of the 
Georgia and Western Cases be- 
fore the Supreme Court, such an 
order could not be considered in 
violation of the anti-trust laws. 
This means that the railroads and 
the water carriers could agree in 
conference as to the rate increases. 
But the big question is, how are 
the shippers and the publie going 
to feel about such collaboration 
should the Commission decide to 
issue the permission orders? Will 
the Commission afford the ship- 
pers and the public their day in 
court in an I. & §S. proceeding? 
No doubt a procedure could be 
evolved to expedite agreement be- 
tween the carriers on some rate 
proposal which will then be made 
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subject to public hearings under 
an expedited procedure. Perhaps, 
on the other hand, the attempt at 
direct negotiation only will de- 
lay further the inevitable neces- 
sity of a decision by the ICC be- 
tween conflicting interests. 

In normal prewar times there 
were 21 shipping lines operating 
out of the port of New York in 
deep water domestic service to 
other Atlantic Gulf and Pacific 
ports. The 11 coastwise companies 
furnished service to 33 ports from 
Portland, Me. to Brownsville, 
Tex. with an aggregate sailing of 
150 to 180 per month. Nearly 100 
vessels were engaged in this trade 
carrying general cargo, transport- 
ing 6,500,000 long tons per annum 
in 1936. This was in addition to 
seven companies engaged in ¢ar- 
riage of 33,500,000 tons of bulk 
cargoes such as phosphate, sul- 
phur, coal and petroleum. Inter- 
coastal service via the Panama 
Canal is furnished by 10 lines op- 
erating 151 vessels and maintain- 
ing approximately 25 to 40 sail- 
ings per month to Los Angeles, 


San Francisco, Oakland, Seattle 
Tacoma, Portland, San Diego and 
Stockton. The lines operating to 
the Pacific Coast carried 2,375,000 
tons as of 1936. In addition to 
these deep waterlines there were 
many general cargo motorships 
operating between the Port of 
New York and the Great Lake 
ports by way of the Hudson River 
and Great Lakes Canal System. 
These handled approximately 
500,000 tons per annum. This 
was supplemented by motor tank 
ships, tow barges, handling about 
2,500,000 tons of bulk commodi- 
ties. 
The Port of New York Au- 
thority has participated actively 
in numerous proceedings before 
Congressional committees and 
Government agencies pointing up 
the importance of our domestic 
water carrier services and encour- 
aging action which would make 
possible the prompt _ reestablish- 
ment of domestic coastwise and 
intercoastal services under private 
operations. 

Team work of the government, 
labor, management, shippers and 
carriers is the primary necessity 
to bring our transportation back 
to a point where it serves our 
nation adequately. 
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WAREHOUSING 


| Naren yg to a recent higher 
court a warehouseman owns all 
valuables found on his premises and 
not claimed by the legal owner. In 
Flaz v. Montic Co., 39 S. E. (2d) 308, 
Va., testimony proved that a patron 
named Wilder found on premises 
operated by the Montic Co. a pear- 
shaped diamond brooch valued at 
$3,750. Wilder gave the brooch to 
the proprietor with the understand- 
ing that if the owner could not be 
located the proprietor would return 
the brooch to Wilder. The owner of 
the brooch never was found. Wilder 
sued to recover the brooch, but the 
higher court held that the Montic 
Co. could keep it. For comparison, 
see Silcott v. Louisville Trust Co., 
265 S. W. 612, where a thousand 
dollar Liberty bond was found on 
the floor of a room in a bank. The 
finder notified an officer of the bank 
and delivered the bond to him, upon 
an express agreement that in the 
event the owner was not discovered 
the bank would return the bond to 
him. When no claimant had ap- 
peared, the finder demanded return 
of the bond, which was refused. He 
then sued. The higher court held 
that the bank, and not the finder 
could keep the bond. 


Tax Recovery 


In U. S. v. Colfax, 157 Fed. (2d) 
633, a warehouseman paid social 
security taxes on his employes who 
perform services in connection with 
the warehousing, handling, grading 
and storage of agricultural commod- 
ities. A suit was filed to recover 
these taxes. The warehouseman 
proved that more than half the 
services rendered were performed 
on products of members of a co- 
operative association. The Federal 
Court decided that the government 
must return the taxes to the ware- 
houseman. 


FINANCE and 
INSURANCE 


EGLIGENCE or _ unreasonable 

delay of stockholders in re- 
pudiating the corporation’s contract 
validates a contract otherwise void. 
In Santarsiero v. Greey Bay Trans- 
port, Inc., 24 N. W. (2d) 659, Wis., 
it was shown that a trucking corpo- 
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ration was wholly insolvent. Its 
president and manager sold _ its 
equipment and assets leaving it 
nothing except its franchise and 
permits. All stockholders and di- 
rectors had full knowledge of the 
terms of the contract of sale im- 
mediately after it was executed, but 
for more than 2% years they failed 
to disapprove the contract. Then 
they wanted to rescind the contract, 
but they had waited too long and 
the higher court approved the presi- 
dent’s contract. 


Premiums 


According to a _ recent higher 
court, corporate earnings May con- 
stitute a dividend although the 
formalities of a dividend declaration 
are not observed. See Paramount, 
Inc., v. Com., 153 Fed. (2d) 602. 
Here testimony showed that a cor- 
poration paid insurance premiums 
on the insurance policies of a stock- 
holder. The higher court held that 
the stockholder must pay income 
tax on the portion of the premium 
payments allocable to his stock in- 
terest in the corporation. The court 
said: “We are of opinion that the 
premium payments represented 
dividend distribution, not corporate 
business expenses.” 


TRANSPORTATION 


CCORDING to a recent higher 

court when a consignor ships 
goods under a straight bill of lad- 
ing, the goods remain subject to his 
control. Therefore, he has the right 
to stop them in transit unless the 
carrier has been requested by an- 
other having the right of possession 
not to stop the goods in transit. See 
Southern Pacific Co. v. Agencia 
— S. A., 174 Pac. (2d) 278, 

riz. 


“Hit and Run" 


In Herchenbach v. Commonwealth, 
38 S. E. (2d) 328, Va., it was dis- 
closed that the body of a man was 
found within six in. of a motor 
vehicle which was jacked up with 
a flat tire near the edge of a high- 
way. Later in the day, a mechanic 
in a garage discovered marks re- 
sembling blood .spots on the right 
rear tire wall and hair on the wheel 
of a motor truck brought in for re- 
pairs. The police were called and 
verified the fact that the blood 
stains and hair were human. There- 
upon a warrant was sworn out for 
the driver of the truck. The accused 


driver was convicted of violating 
the “hit and run” statute. He ap- 
pealed to the higher court which 
reversed the verdict, and_ said: 
“  . . If the accused knew and de- 
sired to conceal the fact that his 
vehicle had struck a person or an 
object, he had every opportunity to 
remove the blood stains and hair 
from the right rear wheel. He made 
no attempt to do this.” 


Implied Contract 


All courts imply that one who 
performs valuable services for an- 
other is entitled to receive reason- 
able payment, although no promise 
of payment was made. In Medina 
v. Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., 
171 Pac. (2d) 445, Cal., reported Oct. 
1946, testimony showed that a pri- 
vate carrier hauled freight without 
any agreement regarding payment. 
The higher court held the carrier 
entitled to recover “reasonable” pay- 
ment. This court said: “ . . . Where 
one performs for another, with the 
other’s knowledge, a useful service 
of a character usually charged for, 
and the latter expresses no dissent, 
or avails himself of the service, a 
promise to pay the reasonable value 
of the services is implied.” 


E Federal Trade Com. has 

authority to order any seller to 
stop false or misleading advertising. 
In Vacu Co. v. Federal Trade Com., 
157 Fed. (2d) 711, a manufacturer 
was sued by the Federal Tradé Com. 
because of alleged false and untrue 
representations of its product. The 
FTC held that the manufacturer’s 
representations “are erroneous and 
misleading,” and ordered the manu- 
facturer to stop so advertising its 
merchandise. The higher court ap- 
proved the decision. 


Truck Injury 


Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal 
question: Under what circumstances 
may an employe recover compensa- 
tion when injured while riding to 
his place of work? In Johnson v. 
Bederman, 149 Fed. (2d) 515, it was 
shown that an employe was riding 
in a “share-the-ride’ automobile 
from the employer’s office to the 
place where he was expected to 
work. The automobile was wrecked 
and the employe was injured. He 
sued to recover compensation from 
his employer. The higher court held 
that the injuries did not “arise out 
of the employment” and hence were 
not covered by the State Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


Public Warehouse Section 


Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in several 
ways. Public warehouses are not merely depositories for 
the safeguarding of personal effects or industrial com- 
modities; many are equipped to perform a wide range 
of services in addition to storage. Among these services 
are: 

Bottling, boxing, financing, fumigating, hand- 
ling, hauling, labeling, motor transportation, moth- 
proofing, moving, operation of public truck scales, quick- 


grading, 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 1880 — Sixty-seven Years of Service — 1947 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


8 South 13th St., Birmingham 1 
TWO WAREHOUSES 
Merchandise and Household Goeds 

@ CARTAGE @ DISTRIBUTION 
Pool Cars Handled 
Agents ter Allied Van Lines, ins. 





@ STORAGE @ FORWARDING 


Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 


freeze facilities, rental of space for manufacturing, offices 
and showrooms, rigging, sales representation, sample distri- 
bution, sorting, stevedoring and various other functions for 
efficient and economical distribution. 


This special advertising section of public warehousing 
has been consolidated for ready reference and maximum 
utility. '¢ includes merchandise, refrigerated, household 
goods and field warehouses. For shippers’ convenience, 
states, cities and firms have been arranged alphabetically. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


801-7 East Markham Street 
A Complete Branch House Service 











2) Fireproof e Low Insurance 
=) Private Railroad Siding e Quick Service 
tt Represented oy SS J ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
= NEW YORK 18 
{sas newotrny ave, 746 LisRiuBes 7 TTWEST 42ND ST 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 


STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 
soeetay ean peiig- tints gh Sone 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 














DOTHAN, ALA. | 


SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 


500-501 East Commerce St. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Reeeiving—STORAG: 
Motor Freight Service te all points. 
6-car Private Siding. yg ay ~ 
jen euse 





SBRVING 

SE. Alabama 
8.W. Georgia 
H.W. Fierida 

















MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 


Albin D. Peden, President 


Southern Storage Warehouse Co. 


3 WEST JEFFERSON - MONTGOMERY 4, ALA. 


Household Goods Storage © Merchandise Storage and 
Moving and Packing D bution 


AGENTS © Represented by ALLE DUSTRIBETION Dec 
FOR fas neweenny av. The ® wast ino. s 
Hon.9931 Penn.6.0907 











LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | ARKANSAS’ LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Merchandise—Household Storage 





Fireproof 
Constructed 


+ 
Pool Car 
Distribution 





Agent 
Allied Van 
Lines 


& 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Member American Warechousemen's Association 
American Chain of Warehouses 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 
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GLENDALE, CAL. | Individuefly owned, personal service 


V. L. BUNCH VAN & STORAGE 
CONCRETE BLDG. 


Household Goods—Furniture Van Service 


Shipping—Packing—Crating 
Machinery—Low bed winch equipped 














673 W. Broadway ‘Tucks end trailers Gi saaie 4, Cal. 
OPERATING W 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL 
IN PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA CITIES 


EKINS 


AREHOUSES 


VAN & STORAGE CO 


1025 N. HIGHLAND AVE 
Bill. Elliott, Menager 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 





STORAGE 
Che DISTRIBUTION 
= = TRANSPORTATION 
CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 
1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 
Merchandise Exclusively Sprinklered—A.D.T. 





















LOS ANGELES, CAL/ ws 


ma ge ch a HOUSE CO. 


ANGELES WAI street 


mere . 
316 Com tousehold Goods 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


SERVING THE PACIFIC COAST & THE MOST POPULAR MOVER IN THE WEST 


YON 


Ses VAN & STORAGE CO. 


General Offices: 1950 Se. Vermont Ave. 













Member 
NFWA 
& AWA 











Frank A. Payne, Pres. 
Henry M. Burgesen. Vice Pres. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 


Overland Terminal Warehouse 


1807 East Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 21 


General Merchandise Storage 


Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse No. 11 
Cool Room A dations 


For Complete Information Write Us Direct 
or Handle with Our Associates 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 16 KANSAS CITY 7 
483 W. Harrison St. 271 Madison Ave. 1104 Union Ave. 


Or Nearest G al Agency Union Pacific Railroad 





Served by 














SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | “Your BRANCH OFFICE in San Francisee” 


GIBRALTAR WAREHOUSES 


CUSTOM BONDED — GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


Complete Warehousing and 
Distributing Service... .. 
DRAYING . OFFICE SPACE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
1250 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
(REPRESENTED BY ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES INC. 








NEW YORK CHICAGO 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 549 West Randoaiph St. 
MU 9-7645 RA 4458 








LOS ANGELES, CAL | MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1340 E. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Located in the heart of the Wholesale District 








Si FRANCHISES, CA. Phone Underhill 7500 
MARKET STREET VAN & STORAGE 


1875 Mission St., San Francisco 3 
Complete Household Goods 
Service 


Pool Car Distribution 
Tim Griffin, Pres. - 








Jim Cummins, Sec. Treas. 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 1817-1855 INDUSTRIAL 8T., LOS ANGELES 21 


Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COMPLETE whee 2 +“ ei SERVICE 
PRINKLERED—A 
Distribution Drayege 
Represented by Distribution Service 
240,00@ Square Feet 117 Pieces Moter Equipmest 


New York Sen Franciass 





Storage 


Chicage 








OAKLAND, CAL. | SINCE 1900 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
Warehousing — Distributing —Draying 
HOWARD TERMINAL 


95 Market Street, Oakland 4 


Warehouses Steamer Piers 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. [— oo ae 












Member 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
Distribution Service, Inc. 


General Merchandise 
United States Customs and 
Internal Revenue Bonded Storage. 
Draying and Pool Car Distribution 
Office Acc dati and Teleph Service. 


San Francisco Warehouse Company 605 Third Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 7 











SACRAMENTO, CAL | 





LAWRENCE 


Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
STORAGE 


MERCHANDISE — HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTING — DRAYAGE 
Your Detail Hundled as You Want It 


20th & JAY STS., P.O. BX. 1194 SACRAMENTO 6 











SACRAMENTO, CAL. | nTHUR E. TRAVIS, Prestdent 


WESTERN VAN & STORAGE CO., Inc. 


1808-22nd St. Sacramento 6, Cal. 


Merchandise and Household Goods Warehouse 
Specializing in General Merchandise, Hops and Fioeur. 
Private Siding on S.P.R.R.—10-Car Capacity. Distribe- 
tien of Merchandise and Household Goods Peol Cars. 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 
HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


240 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 
Largest and mae complete storage and trucking 
service on the Pacifie Coast 
Operating in San Francisco, Oakland 
nn and Sacramento 
Ss. HASLETT - President 
eater “american Warehowvemeon’s Asan. 

American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | MEMBER: Allied Distribution, tne. 


SOUTH END WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Free Storage—Custom Bonded—Internal Revenue Bonded 
Drayage Service 
King and Company 
Draymen 














GIVING BETTER SERVICE 10 THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
REGION: =~ oor | 





fireproof warehouses— 
unexcelied in the West. Custom- 
bonded storage and office space 
available. 


Office 2016 BLAKE ST. 
& Reprcsented dy 


SSN ALLIE 
CHICAGO 8 Me = P NEW YORK I8 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 11 WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531 a ome | Penn.6.0967 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 














COLO. / Fork Lift & Pallets exclusively HARTFORD, CONN. | 

' BANKERS bounss NATIONWIDE MOVING ) 
THE WAREHOUSE COMPANY DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. TRUCKING 
TELEPHONE AL. 3451 2145 BLAKE STREET, DENVER 2, COLORADO 9 Center St., Hartford 5, Conn. 





ime oe Moe etacanes wee =~ STORAGE 
embers: Independent Movers Warehousemen's 
a Tink hella Steet er POOL CARS 


MER: ISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION pa 
A.D.T. Protection—Private siding C. B. & Q.—U.P. Also operate (r= 
Warehouse at Brighton, Colo, : 
i Represented By F 
Associated Warehouses, Inc.—Chicago & New York City 


DENVER, COLO. | 


WEICKER sere“ 


wk Mdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 
%& Pool Car Distribution 
*& Moving, Packing, Forwarding 
We Operate a statewide, daily motor freight service under 
regulation of the Public Utilities Com. Conneetion with 
Interstate Truck Lines to Principal Cities. 


SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT, NEW HAVEN, CONN. [ M. E. KIELY. Pres. 


FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 




















HARTFORO, CONN. Established 1902 
mENGeER 4 YY a | > | 
ee SILLENCE 

: Warehouse Co... Ine. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 








Fireproof Warehouses 
CWA CMTA Col € 














| oO 
THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO 335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 
“ Modern Fireproof Merchandise Warehouse r 
1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Colo. Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
Momber of N.F.W.A.—A.C.W.—A.W.A.—Dist. Serv.. Ine. ee. Sn ne Se eae Se 
Agent, Allied Van Lines Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 
Member of C 4 War *s Assoc 














PUEBLO, COLO. | Member of May. W.A—A.W.A—Colo. W.A. 
= BURCH Wikttouse ano NEW HAVEN, CONN.| cTORAGE and DISTRIBUTION || ™ 
TRANSFER CO., INC. 


General Office and Warehouse 

200 SO. SANTE FE AVENUE 
Modern Sprinklered Fireproof Building—Freight Forwarding 
and Distribution — Household and Merchandise Storage 


PACKING AND SHIPPING 


© Rapraneniad Cy ONL ALLIED DISTRIBUTION Dec 
cHicacos The d ry NEW YORK 8 
1525 Newoeray ave. “46 a WEST 42ND St. 
Men 543! Penn.6 0967 


PUEBLO, COLO. "128-130 SOUTH MAIN 








Merchandise. automobiles, fur- 
niture—23 buildings—ADT su- 
pervised watchman service— 
Low insurance rates—15 car 
siding—Central location—Daily 
truck delivery service covering 
Connecticut and southern Mas- 
sachusetts—Bonded with U.S. 
Customs. 


THE SMEDLEY CO./; — 
























165 Brewery St., JAC 
i + | [ 6 ra TRANSFER & New Haven 11, Conn. 
Members: 
STORAGE (0. AWA, NFWA, CWA, New Haven 3 
‘o ee” 6 gah aed tak Caen ten. c 





®@ Household and Merchandise * Freight Forwarding and STRIBUT! 
Facilities Distribution seeataaatesctisitcicaes 2 


NEW YORK 18 


¢ Represented dp <<< Wi 


anton 


















+ ACENT ALLIED VAN LINES— fers mewornny ave, 76 wa Crowe — yy WEST 42ND St. 
Mon.5531, Penn.6.0967 R 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | i ee OO. oe a. pannanee, Queer me 








senece The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. 
General Offices 10 Whiting St. 
Bridgeport 1 
General Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 
Total Storage Area 67,000 Sq Ft. 
Household Goods, Moving, Packing x 


West Haven Trucking Company 
Storage Warehouses 9 
Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


Moving and Storage of Household 
Goods Exclusively 
Member Connecticut Warehousemen’s Association , 






















WAREHOUSEMENS nd Shippi 
ASSOCIATION N. y. N. ry and > . Siding New Haven Chamber of Commerce ene 
s 
HARTFORD { 
ted TORRINGTON, CONN. Petablshed 1860 - 











oy. the E. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses |} — 


Main Office Torrington, Conn.—Telephone 9243 


One of New England’s Largest Trans- 
portation Companies 


Announcing a new Commercial Ware- 











_ mente a al - Household Goods Packed, Stored, Shipped ™ 
orage a ce ° , . . 
peat United Van Lines Merchandise Storage and Distribution. DI 
GEO. E. DEWEY & CO Pool Cars Distributed in All Parts of Connecticut 

ih sar’ o WAREHOUSE MENS ) Branch Offices in Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haver DI 
336 Trumbull $t., Rartiord 3, Conn. ASSOCIATION & Waterbury, Conn.; Springfield & Worcester, Mass. SI 














GARTFORD, CONN. a aati eS Whee WASHINGTON, B. 0. | More than two million cubic 


HY RTFORD DESPATC H a ee aoe 
md WAREHOUSE CoO., Ine 
5. @ 








RE] DON'T MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT 


“410 CAPITOL AVENUE, HARTFORD, CONN SHIPPING TO... é 


TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 
1313 You St, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 


ded Warehouses P ar Distribution Household and 
se facilities rivat g Our fleet covers C cut 
ssachusetts daily or ses aft Bridgeport, Conn., tela 
eld, Mass 
Members) NFWA—AWA—ACW—AVL Agents 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


Est. 1857 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. Washington 2, D. C. 
Phone: District 2412 


SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zone: 


1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
‘On B. and O. R.R. Siding 
2. CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
Any Railroad—B. and O. Nearer 
3. LOCAL CARTAGE All Types 
Fast—Economical—Dependable 








MIAMI, FLA. | Pier 1, Municipal Docks 


Merchandise and House- 

hold Goods Storage—Mov- 

ing and Packing — Com- 

mercial Trucking — Pool 

Car Distribution — Private 
Siding 











MIAMI, FLA. | 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


U. S. CUSTOM BONDED 


Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 
and Southeastern Warehousemen’s Association 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
219-251 S.W. First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1208 











WASHINGTON, D. C. | Ww. E. EDGAR, Mer. 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 
Large buildings of modern construction, total floor area 204,000 square 
fect, ef which 109,000 square feet is of fireproof constructien. 
Storage of general merchandise. 
CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 
Heated rooms for protection against freezing. 
Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 














WASHINGTON, D.C. | 


fii) UNITED * STATES 
‘fear’ STORAGE COMPANY 


418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 
We Reciprocate Shipments 


(See advertisement in DandW Directery) 
Member of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A. 















ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. Seechtiied eben 


Public Bonded Storage Warehouse 


3435 - 7th Ave., So. St. Petersburg}1, Fla. 
PHONE 5523 





Merchandise Household Goods 
Modern—Sprinklered Building—Private Railroad Siding 
Local Hauling, Packing & Pool Car Distribution 











TAMPA, FLA. | 


“‘Your Tampa Branch House’’ 


LOW 
Caml 


MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Member American Warehousemen’s Assn. 











JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | ESTABLISHED i901 


THE SOUTH'S LARGEST FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS & OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


DELCHER BROS. STORAGE CO. 


262 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville 1 Phone 5-0140 











TAMPA, FLA. | 


LEE 
TERMINAL 


Merchandise Storage 
Pool Car Distributien 
Commereial Ca 





te 
Household Geeds Storage 
Meving—Packing—Shipping 
Agents Allied Van Limes 











LANEY & DUKE 
Storage Warehouse Co., Ine. 
657 East Bay St. Phone 5-7851 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


||| 








Local & Long Distance Moving P. O. Box 2309 National hievers 
Rug Cleaning Cold Storage For Furs TAMPA 1 Member: AWA—NFWA—AWI 
- 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | Established 1925 ATLANTA, GA. | 


AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE 


Affiliated with 


SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES | 


“Better Warehouse Service”’ 


651-653 Humphries St., S$. W.—Sou. R. R. 








ee eee Fireproof 
fst sedan anit a nwest a2No $e C. t ti 
sue Penn.6.0967 onstruction 


Merchandise Warehousing Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered A.D.T. Burglar Protection A.W.A. 








JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


| D. W. DORAN, President 
HARRY GARDNER, Vice-Pres. 
SERVICE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 
402 E. Bay Street, P. O. Box 906, Jacksonville 1 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE STORAGE, 
DRAYAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CAR MERCHAN- 
DISE. 54,640 SQUARE FEET SPACE. SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
SIDING, CAPACITY 12 CARS, RECIPROCAL SWITCHING. 


Member of A.W.A.—J.W.A. 








ATLANTA, GA. SAVANNAH, GA. 


BENTON RAPID EXPRESS 
MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE 


between 
Atlanta-Savannah-Brunswick-Jacksonville 
BONDED AND INSURED 
STEAMSHIP CONNECTIONS AND WAREHOUSES 
PORT OF SAVANNAH 








JACKSONVILLE, FLA. [ 


FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 


Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


700 East Union Street, Sta. G 


Merchandise Storage—Castom Bonded—fPool Car Distributies 
Recomsigaing—Trucking Service—Trackage 52 Cars 
Reinforced Conerete—Spriakier System—A.D.T. Services 
insurance Rate {2 Cents 
Rental Compartmeats—Sub- Postofles. 

Members A.W.A.—A-C-of-W.—J.W.A. 

















SAVANNAH, GA. f coon 
BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 


WEST BAY STREET AT CANAL 
Post Office Box 1187 
General Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Local Cartage—Custom Bonded—State Bonded 
Field Warehousing—Sprinkler System 


Members: A.W.A.—A.C. of W. 
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HONOLULU, HAWAN es 0 


HONOLULU 


Consign to us and the same will be given our best attention. 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 


Correspondence Solicited 


CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 


HONOLULU, HAWAII | 


LET US 
HANDLE 
AND 
STORE 
YOUR | re 
MERCHANDISE - HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Etc. 


Large, new, reinforced concrete warehouses—Sprinklered 
Low Insurance — Collections — Distribution Service 


HONOLULU CONSTRUCTION & DRAYING CO., LTD. 


P. O. Box 190, Honolulu 10 Cable address **-HONCONTRA"” 























CHICAGO, ILL. | W. CARL SHEETS, Owner 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
The Warehouse With Personal Contact 
Close to the Loop 





Modern Buildings Low Insurance 


ea, Ace Warehouse Company 


417 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 














CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


Modern Buildings 

Choice Locations 

Low Insurance 

Responsible Management 
Spacious Switch Tracks 

Ample Truck Loading Doors 
Waterborne Cargo Facilities 
Streamlined Handling Equipment 
Local & Long Distance Trucking 
Trap Cars Consolidated 

Pool Cars Distributed 

Storage in Transit 

Railway Express 

Parcel Post 

Cool Rooms 

Fumigation 

Space Rentals for Private Storage 
Office Space 

Sample & Display Rooms 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 
Financing 


WAREHOUSES 


NAL 


Chicago 7 - 433 W. Harrison St. New York Office 16 - 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





CHICAGO, ILL | 


|e Dittitbutou News Croup 


« Represented ty Mad 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
I! WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0968 MEQ -1525 NEWBERRY AVE.,MON.5531 

















in CHICAGO, ILL. - - - Call W. J. Marshall 
for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Inforratinn on 80 Member Waretouses 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC 


53 WEST JACKSON BLVD CHICAGO, ILL. © Tel.: HArrison 14% 








CHICAGO, ILL. | THE TrapirioNaL INSIGNIA 


ANCHOR 


STORAGE CO. 
219-229 £. NORTH WATER ST. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


Warehouses located one block 
east of Michigan Ave. Bridge. 
Walking distance from loop 
—Ten car switch C&NW 
Ry. Tunnel service—Private 
dock—Splendid buildings— 


insurance rates. 








Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 





GIVE YOU EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 

CAL COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE * 

METROPOLITAN SECTION AND 
ADJACENT TERRITORY 






= 


nd AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 











« 
< 





= 


COMPLETE BRANCH HOUSE 
FUNCTIONS — Including: 


c. 6. B. 
Sight Drafts 
Invoicing 
Collections 
Reconditioning Stock Control 
Shipping Inventories 
Freight Prepayments 


Receiving 
Storing 
Marking 
Weighing 


IN CHICAGO 


It costs you nothing to Investigate 
Crooks Terminal facilities. Phone, 
wire or write us regarding your 
needs. A plan tallored to your re- 
quirements will be forthcoming — 
promptly! No obligation. 


271 Madison Ave. Kansas City 7 - 1104 Union Ave. 


Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 
Members of the American Warehousemen's Association and Interlake Terminals, Inc. 
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“City Ice” has long been fa- 
mous for Cold Storage Service that makes 
warm friends. One big reason . . . our staff of 


competent, highly trained Cold Storage ex- JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Seaboard Terminal 


perts . . . always on the job, always on the & Refrigeration Co 
: ‘ HORNELL, N. Y. 
alert ...to provide the exactly right pre- The City lee & Foe! 


Company 


servative conditions for your perishables. ie a. 


Federal Cold Storage Co. 


The 14 great Warehouses offer the most CEVRAND, CO 
iii ce ° Federal Cold Storage Co. 
complete, up-to-date facilities available any- 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


where for scientifically correct Cold Storage. Federal Cold Storage Co. 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Polar Service Company 


Contact City Ice Warehouses in markets 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


that interest you. 
7 Federal Cold Storage Co. 


the CITY ICE & FUEL COMPANY 


COLD STORAGE DIVISION 


HEADQUARTERS +3 3:3. CLARK ST. CHICAGO, itt. 
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... that’s winning warm friends for the 


CITY ICE 


COLD STORAGE SYSTEM 


SSHOHOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSee*eeeee@ 


14 Great CITY ICE 
COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mound City Ice & 
Cold Storage Co 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 
HLL. 
North American Cold Storage 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
Springfield Ice & 
Refrigerating Co 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
Federal Cold Storage Co. 


TULSA, OKLA. 
Tulsa Cold Storage Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
Galveston ice & Cold StorageCo. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Crystal ice & Cold Storage Co. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 











Am | 
CHICAGO, ILL [ANDERSON BROS. 


ESTABLISHED STORAGE 


3141 N. SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 14 
CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 0014 
EVANSTON & NORTH snore — ENTERPRISE 4008 

K * natine SHIPPING TO ALL POINTS— 
Pee ALL WEST COAST POINTS WEEKLY 
Office Removals 4 Specialty 


agents for 


et 








CHICAGO, ILL | 
CHICAGO’S LOOP WAREHOUSE 


C & A TERMINAL CO. 
358 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 7 


Medern concrete building. 30 car track served by Alten. U. BE. 
Tunnel all railroads for L.C.L. shipments. Next 
Pest Bidg. Tes coouomical and speody handling of Parcel Pest shipments. 

















CHICAGO, ILL. 
WARD CASTLE, President 


CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


427-473 W. ERIE ST., CHICAGO 10 


Complete Facilities for Merchandise 
Storage and Distribution 





Sv 


- 


ie 


ri 











CHICAGO, ILL. Established 1912 
iene  FrERNSTROM 


STORAGE AND 


VAN COMPANY 


Offices and Warehouses 
4848 North Clark St. Longbeach 5206 
3547 Montrose Ave. Irving 6074 


Firepreof Warehouse and Fleet of Padded Vane fer Leeal 
and Long Distance Moving. 












Complete Merchandise Storage 


Five great warehouses, strategically located and carefully operated to provide the maximum efficiency 
personalized service and utmost economy for your warehousing and distribution needs. Grocers Terminal 
Warehouses provide the double service of warehousing and distribution as one unit, a saving to yourself 
and improved service to your customers. 


STORAGE 







GROCERS 
TERMINAL 
2| WAREHOUSES 
e 
CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 


poor CAR DISTRIBUTI9,, 
5 
*aanaa anv anno"? 


HANDLING 
BONDED WAREHOUSES G COOLER SPACE - LOW INSURANCE RATES + POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING FROM ALL RR - PRIVATE SIDINGS ON PENN. CGNW, CRGI, CMStPGP 
EW YORK REPRESENTATIV - GEORGE W PERK _— 82 BEAVER ST — NEW YORK, N.Y. — TEL. WHiteholl 42787 
WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE EM INGELS— 112 MARKET ST —SAN FRANCISCO, CAL —TEL Dibrook 1974 


GROCERS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CENERAL OFFICES * 347 N. LOOMIS ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 





C. 0. DICKELMAN 











CHICAGO, ILL. | 
Griswold & Bateman Warehouse Co. 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 


@ Modern Buildings. @ Direct track connections 
@ Low contents insurance. with C&NW, B&O, Soo 
@ Reshipping, city deliv- Line, PM, CGW, and 
@ Vacuum fumigation of @ Over Fifty Years of 

food stuffs, tobacco, etc. Warehousing _Experi- 
@ Cooling Rooms. ence. 


Member A. W. A. 


* Represented ty SN ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
=i 
CHICAGO 6 v/F m n . NEW YORK 16 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. motyt =‘) WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.$531, a Penn.6.0967 








Member: N.¥.W.A. 


GHICAGO, ILL | 
Allied Van Lines 
SERVING CHICAGO & SUBURBS FOR 
OVER 43 YEARS 
Consign Your Shipments To 


JOYCE BROS. STGE & VAN CO. 


6428 N. Clark St., Chicago 26 
Rogers Park 0033 

















CHICAGO, ILL. | 55 Years of Reliable Service 
Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 
4251-59 Drexel Blvd. Chicago 15, Ill: 
Government Bonded Warehouse 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Moving 























WE HAVE EXCELLENT 
FACILITIES T0 
RENDER SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE— 


Let 
LASHAM Serve You 
in the Chicago Area... 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 28 years of satis- 
factory service. Experienced personnel. 

Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 
24-hour watchman service. 

All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Special- 
izing in print paper. 

Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent., 
C&NW and CB&Q, with free switch service from all other 
R.R. and boat lines entering Chicago. 


Centrally located. Low insurance rate. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 


1545 $O. STATE ST. Phone Wabash 3984 CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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MIDLAND 


in Chicago, Illinois 


A complete warehouse organization fully equipped 
to handle merchandise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locations for local trade and excellent 
transportation facilities for national distribution. Chi- 
cago Junction In and Outbound Union Freight Station 
—direct connections with thirty-eight railroads. Receiv- 
ing Stations for Railroads, Express and Truck Lines on 
premises. 


Inquiries Invited on Storage, 
Office and Rental Requirements 


/MIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 


1500 S. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. > CANAL 6811 














If yeu’d locate your office, 
warehouse, lab. and/or factory in 
CHICAGO’S NORTH PIER TERMINAL 


you'd be on the water: on ALL rails; 
on all truck lines. 





Keep your office and your warehouse or factory together, 
in North Pier Terminal . . . take advantage of these advan- 
tages to SAVE and MAKE more money: 


ALL shipping facilities at your north and south doors 
and in the basement: rail, water, Chicago tunnel, track. 
Track capacity 120 cars; 2,000 feet of dockage for ship 
and barge; LCL freight shipments to all rails direct by 
tunnel; Universal Station for track LTL shipments. Many 
services cut your payroll. Low insurance. Flexible space. 
Convenient to transportation, hetels and loop. Pleasant 
living conditions. Ample parking. See for yourself or write: 


North Pier Terminal Co. 
509 E. Illinois St... Chicago ll — SUP. 5606 


Wew York Office: 122 E. 42nd St. Phone Murray Hill 5-5960. New York 17, N.Y. 











CHICAGO, ILL. [ NATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 


2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICAGO 18 
New Yerk City: 1775 Breadway Los Angeles, Calif.: 124 Nerth Center St. 
laterstate moving of H.H. geods—Nationwide agents and warehouse facilities in 
all key cities. 1.C.C. Certificate MC 42866 
We specialize in pool car shipments of H.H. geeds ccast te 
coast in padded freight care—Ne erating rete, 
= your shipments te our searest warehouses. We will 
UTD TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our tariff Is very lew. Wire or 
write us whee transferring personnel. 


AHF ey 











CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Close to the Loop District, these two 
co-operated warehouses offer quick, efficient 
and economical service to stores and distrib- 
utors in Chicago and the Mid-West. 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CoO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (10) C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 





Prompt Deliveries Advances Made 











CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Ratt 7 . VA 


& WAREHOUSE CO. 


More than 150 National Distributors 








who use our modern facilities say their customers like our 
promptness, courtesy, helpfulness. Our buildings and 
methods meet the most exacting standards, of course. 


444 WEST GRAND AVENUE * CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 













Rac) 
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rey 2 AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION , 


TERMINAL "The 
S00 WAREHOUSE Economical Way” 


Division of Beatrice Creamery Co. 
519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 7, Ill. 












Yeer-round candy storage, pool car distribution, negotiable were- 
house receipts. Storage in transit. One-half million sq. ft. 











CHICAGO, ILL | For Distribution in CHICAG® Use 


SYKES SERVICE 


Felly sprinkiered warehouse building fer merchan- 
dise storage exclusively. 

Centrally lecated —enly 12 minutes from the leep. 

Complete warehouse service with persenal super- 


vision. Pool Car Distribution. ies 





SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
929 West 19th Street. Chicago 8, Ill. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities , 



















































































































CHICAGO, ILL. | FORT WAYNE, IND. | ietatedle 
a a a, Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Modern Fireproof Wareh Centrality Located—P?.R.R. 
WAKEM & MCLAUGHLIN, Inc. Dg Momma meg Ry oe 
Estd. 1886 b] Lecal Cartage Service—Branch Office Service. 
MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 MITCHELL SAGES STORAae. nc. 
U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse Warehouse 1 mecciote on Staple ¢ senmnedities 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
D A.D.T. Service FORT WAYNE, IND. Members of MayWA-AWA 
ADVANCES MADE . STORAGE 
Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate Aion. PETTIT S WAREHOUSE CO. 
loans right in our office. 
Prompt Delivery and Best of Service 414 E. Columbia St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
Bottling In Bond MDSE. & HHG. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Co A a ak de | 
HOt) Pinze 51235” ~=TELEPHONE >> * iaeeee wae é 
@HICAGO, ILL | BARY, IND. | Established 1999 F 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
f Chi Fi Private Siding indiana Harbor Selt R. R. Free Switching, Centrally 
Located, Poo —_ Distribution, Motor Truck Terminal, Operating our own 
One of Chicago’s Finest | | 3.2 
4 half million feet of dern war space where GARY WAREHOUSE co. 
you have every advantage for oe shipping and 10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 
reshipping. Track spsce accommodates 360 railroad Phone Gary 6131 
freight cars. 70 ft. covered driveways practically sur- 
i areh . 
taming ie oe part ” ouse mie HAMMOND, IND. | GREAT LAKES ay r 
Located on ge oO jicago’s famous p an WAREHOUSE CORP. cs 
enly one block from the mammoth new Post Office, , MM egg e 
Western Wareheuse is in the heart of all business Seneret Eeprentne~- rare - mae oo 8780-81) % 
activity. Write for complete information. E. C. Faure Plummer Ave. & State Line St. 
FACiLiTies i \50,000 sq. ft., Fireproof, ounces ane Sidi 2 
WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY (HB RR: cap. 50 ears. Located withing Chieage switehing district. Transit privileges. 
po phn aaa Motor term. om premises — hourly del. te Metre. Chieage 
323 West Polk Street Chicago 7, HL Mombers ef American Warehousemen’s Association, Indiana Warehousemen’s Asse- 
elation. indiana Chamber ef Commerce 
JOLIET, ILL | ——_——_ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. er — 
Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company Vy 
Joliet, Iinois 
WERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
ete Setinbiae gunk t tilts Cant TRANSFER & STORAGE CORPORATION 
Located om five Trank Lines and Oster Belt indianapolis’ Finest + Established 1892 2 
which connects with every road entering Ohicago - HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE - PRIVATE RAIL SIDIN 
No switching charges. MOVING - PACKING - CRATING + SHIPPING J 
Chicago freight rates apply. 




















SOLICT, ILL | INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | Scns Nita atten 
WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE ComPANY| | INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 


scutes ate te, te. ne en teenies Oe 23 240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 
150 Youngs Ave., Joliet, Ill. Sprinklered Warehouses Office Rooms 


Offers 50,000 Sq. Ft. of modern warehouse space, located or General Merchandise and Cold Storage 
the CRI and PRR Roads. Private siding and ys switching Down Town Location with PR tracks in building. 
General Merchandise storage. NEW YORK OFFICE 


Astomatically Sprinklered eaeeeanaad 12 East 42nd St, Phone: Marray Hill 5-5960 New York 17, N. ¥. 


PEKIN, ILL. | INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | MEMBER OF A.W.A. 
memBsen KRIEGSMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 


231 Margaret St., Pekin, Illimeis 























Indianapolis Warehouse and StorageCo. 


Merchandise & Household Goods Storage—Moving & Crating 330 West New York St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
45,000 Sq. Ft. © One Floor * Brick Construction * Sprin- 
klered * Heated © Private Siding, 8-Car Capacity * 11 Trucks Merchandise Storage ¢ Private Sidings, N.Y.C. 
Heels ° : : . 
be amp og; Cooke. 2 ag — ht ey Fey _ v4 Pool Car Distribution e Office Space 
Location—10 miles from Peorta, I11.; 165 Represented By ' 
miles frem Chieage, Ill., or St. Louis, Me. Distribution Service, Inc., New York City, Chicago, Ill. 

















o 
mM 
” 





FORT WAYNE WAND MAIN | Matthew W. Potts discusses mechanized cargo 


Prot ware STORAGE C9. axe 


802-804 Hayden St., Fort Wayne 4 
FIREPROOF AND RUN-FIREPROUP BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicage R. ; Grand Rapids & indiems R. &.: 
Wabesh &. &.—Private eategn en Car Distritutices 





handling in an article on page 48. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. [~~ Riley 5513 


A Complete Serwice 
STROHM WAREHOUSE 


AND CARTAGE COMPANY 
230 WEST McCARTY ST., INDIANAPOLIS 


OPERATING 53 TRUCK UNITS 
General Merchandise—Cold Storage—Pool Car 
Distribution 
Modern Motor Trucking Service 
Check Out Service 
All Merchandise On Check Out Cars Placed On 
Platform Ready For Delivery 
Consign Shipments Via N.Y.C. 

Store Door Delivery and Pick-up for above RR. 




















ofa 


coe lee: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION Ny 
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Bo W. HARDESTY ) ‘ M 


HARDESTY TRUCKING 


Telephone 4413 


622 — ay 
0d* Biv 








TERRE HAUTE, IND. | A.D.T. Service 


Distributors Terminal Corp. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 
Pool Cars Solicited 


Moter Trucks fer Stere Deer Delivery. Our ca. > the AK, my de the 
rest. U. 8. Licensed and Bonded Canned Feeds Warehouse License Ne. 12-4, 


— 7 ae 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA | 
AMERICAN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


401-411 FIRST ST. S. E. PHONE 2-1147 
SINCE 1907 
General Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution. 
Modern Brick Warehou AJ a Squere 
. red 80,000 Feet. 
ae o> * M. St. P re apn. ree Switehing from 




















Term 
Member of A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 





ay TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 


| FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


AND TRUCK TERMINAL ON TRACKAGE 
All Modern Facilities For Efficient Warehousino 
DES MOINES, IOWA Zz 
BLUE LINE STORAGE CO. 


and Distribution of Merchandise 
DAILY SERVICE IN EVERY DI2ECTION 
200-226 - Elm - Des Moines 9, la. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Storage 
Private Siding—Free switch from 
any R.R. entering Des Moines 
Members: A.W.A.— N.F.WA. — Ia.W.A. 
Distribution Service, Inc. 














~~ 
SZiNE. 











DES MOINES, 1OWA 112-128 TENTH ST. 
FURNITURE 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
STORAGE 





TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 


Pool Car Distribution 
Special Heavy Seniaeent for Machinery, 
Boilers, Presses. Siding D.M. Union Ry. 
Free Switching from any R.R. 





et» 


DES MOINES, 1OWA Wen ber «ef AW AMay @. Ata. W.A 


WHITE LINE 


TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
~<*%: * Ave Des Me oes .. 
“ fo 
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Deneoue WA COMPLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- 
steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R. R. siding with 
10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 
Low insurance rates. Complete-Motor-Freight-Facilities. 
Pool car distribution—all kinds. Merchandise & House- 
hold Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. 


Write today 


DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. DUBUOU .. IOWA 
Member of lowa Warehouse Ass'n. 
Servies, 519 W. |. seovelt 


Cirteage eatmmemaaies Neticonel W 
u Wienbor NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'SS ASSN. eS 
Gert ALLIED VAN LINES, ic 


areheusieg 
4. (7) — Tel. Camal 5742 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 





















OR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 
MOVING AND 
STORAGE COK 





M 


AVENUE 


18TH AND MINNESOTA 





SALINA, KANSAS | THE NATURAL SHIPPING POINT FOR KANSAS 


Saractt BONDED Warehouses 


Complete Branch House Service 
Separate Warehouses for 
Merchandise — Household Goods 
Free Switching from MOP - RI-SFE-UP 
Reference—Any Salina Bank 


WICHITA, KANSAS | 


A Modern Distribution and 
Warehousing Service 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


149 Nerth Rock Island Ave., Wichita 2 
B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JR., Manager 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses 























DES MOINES, IOWA | Member American Chain of Wareh 





LOUISVILLE, KY. | 








Fire 9th 
Proof . & 

Ware- Mulberry 
house TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Sic Sileee 6 





TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
52 years’ warehousin - nationally known accounts 
gives you Guaranteed Service 
Daily reports 3 shipments and attention to every detail 








Leulsville Public Warehouse Company 
131 EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 
Leuisville Member 


AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBU TION SERVICE, INC. 
Gen’l Mdse. H. H. Geeds 
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WEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


EK. B. FONTAINE, Pres. & Mgr. 


Commercial Terminal 
Warehouse Company 
INCORPORATED 
Modern Merchandise Warehouses 


A dependable ageney for the 
distribution of merehandise 
and manufactured products. 











Somer of Storage Cartage Forwarding 
Distributing Bean Cleaning 
and Grading Fumigating 


Office 402 No. Peters Street 
Row You—chieage NEW ORLEANS 16 LOUISIANA 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





BANGOR, MAINE | 
McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 
Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 


General Storage and Distributing 


Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A——N.F.W.A.—Agent A.V.L. 











BALTIMORE, MD. ;— 


Incerperated 1905 











NEWJORLEANS, LA. 


Represented bu 
Distribution 
Service, Inc. 

New York Chicage 

San Francisco 





| Douglas Shipside Storage Corporation 
Douglas Public Service Corperatien 
New Orleans 1, La. 


seaeeeee storage — 
1,200,000 square feet. 
Mdse. and Furniture. 

Switch track capacity 
—I10 cars. 

Nine warehouses, con- 
venient to “sa trade. 
Loans ma against 
negotiable 

ge service with 
50 truc 

Insurance Rates Me 
and up. 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. | Member of A. W. A. 


INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


2800 Chartres St. New Orleans 17 
Specializing in MDSE Distribution 
TR ne > Under Soteos License 
All cone: d, low rates, Low handling 
costs. cake ‘on Mississippi River—shipside connection. Switching 
connections with all rail lines. State Bonded. Inquiries Solicited. 








Baltimore Storage Co., Inc. 


N. W. Cor. Charles and 26th Sts. 
Baltimore 18 
MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. EVERY FACILITY 
FOR THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHIPMENTS. 
Exclusive Agents for 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. 
Vans Coast to Coast Canads end Mexico 


MEABER 
VAY; 











BALTIMORE, MD. | Milton K. Hill, Mgr. & Treas. 
CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks ef 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

AD.T. Private Watchman, Sprinkler 

Storage—Distribution—Forwarding 
Tebacco Inspection and Export—Low Insurance Rates 
Consign Via Baltimore & Ohio Railread 


BALTIMORE, MD. | 











MAIN OFFICE: 6201 Pulaski Highway - 3 





SO). ———— SERVING 
DAVIDSON Waa 
= ONE HS SINCE 1896 





HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
and MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & DELIVERY 


Special Flat Bed Trucks 
for Lift Cases 


AGENTS: UNITED VAN LINES, Inc. 
MEMBER 3. mb. FW.A. 


U. S. Customs Bonded Draymen 











NEW ORLEANS, LA.| New Orleans Merchandise Warehousemen’s Ass’n 


MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Inc. 
133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 
An Able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
Complete warehousing facilities — Distribution—Weighing—For- 
warding — Fumigating — Sterage—Cartage—field Warehousing— 
Office Space—Display Rooms—Sprinklered Risk. 
UNITED STATES AND STATE BONDED 








BALTIMORE, MD. [ 





Pa VAN 
LINES 


524 to 534 WEST LAFAYETTE AVE., BALTIMORE 17 
The Most Complete Moving and Sto ~—_ Organization in Baltimore. 
Long Distance Moving to 34 State ertificate granted—MC-5262 
Tariff-Independent Movers' and Warehousemen's Assoc. 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. | T. E. GANNETT, Owner 


Standard Warehouse Company 
100 Poydras St. ~ - New Orleans 8, La. 
oad MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 





|! Located in the Heart of the Whotesale District e Conve- 
inient to Rail & Truck Depots e Private Switch Tracks T & 
NO-SP RR e Reciprocal Switching 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 





BALTIMORE, MD. | 


SECURITY STORAGE CO. 


15 W. Nerth Ave., Baltimore 1 
WAREHOUSEMEN SINCE 1894 
MOTOR VAN SERVICE 
RESPONSIBLE AND COURTEOUS MANAGEMENT 














SHREVEPORT, LA. | 
Herrin Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. 


1305 MARSHALL ST., SHREVEPORT, LA., P. O. BOX 1606 
COMPLETE DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 














BOSTON, MASS. | Owned and Operated by Merchants Warehouse Ce. 


CHARLES RIVER STORES 


131 BEVERLY STREET—BOSTON 14, MASS. 


Located within the city limits, oo 
Seasee —- Brick-and-concrete “4 
sq, space, sprinklered 
heated. A. D. T. Cooctary alesan curvion. Uv. &. 

Customs and —S 














Revenue bonded space. 
Boston & Main R. R. delivery. 
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BOSTON, MASS. BOSTON, MASS. | 
WN 14-17 Deere iie Hoosac Storage and Warehouse Company 
GEORGE E. MARTIN, President a eth agen re 
GREATER BOSTON SERVICE A.D.T. Automatic Fire Alarm 
Household Goods Storage—Packing—Shipping Direct Track Cennection B. & M. BR. R. 
OFFICES y 88 ¢ harles St., Boston Lechmere Warcheuse, East Cambridge, Mass. 
L 380 Green St., Cambridge Heesae Stores, Heosse Docks, Chariestewn, Mass. 
Mass. F. W. A. Conn. W. A.W N. F. W. A. Warren Bridge Warehouse, Chariestown, Mass. 
BOSTON, MASS. W. A. KELSO A. WALTER LARKIN 
BOSTON, MASS. | 1 "43 — 
CONGRESS STORES, inc. L. KELS OMPANY 
38 STILLINGS ST., BOSTON 10 J. L. ELSO CO. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE General Merchandise Warehouses 
Central Location—Personal Service UNION WHARF, BOSTON 138 
Pool Car Distribution Cenmnecting all railroads via A.D.T. Serviee 
nee Sidings on N. Y., N. @. & H. R. > " Unien Freight wane nog ou sai . wy Treck Service 
To mber ° 2 ° 
A.D.T. Santee Mass. Warehousemen's Assn. 
LYNN, MASS 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Established 1896 
PACKING MOVING 







154-156 PLEASANT ST. 


General Merchandise and Household Goods Storage. 
Fireproof Building and Private Sidings. 




















SHIPPING ican minnie 
Member: MayWA-MassFWA-CanWA 3175 Washington St. DISTRIBUTORS - PACKERS - SHIPPERS + MOVERS: 
FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION os ieee 
operating NEW BEDF ORD AREA 
ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
137 Kneeland Street, Boston 11 the Best i 1S 








GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
B. & A. R.R. Delivery 


NEW BEDFORD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE CO. 








BOSTON, MASS. | 














s T oO R A G E es 2 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
Furniture Storage Department 
Wool, Cotton and General;Merchandise 
INDUSTRIAL SPACE FOR LEASE Sq. Pe. greet ggimtcoe nig 
IN UNITS TO SUIT TENANTS Sine OD 














SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | Member of A.W.A.—M.W.A. 


ATLANTIC STATES WAREHOUSE AND 
COLD STORAGE CORPORATION 
385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
Genera! be gy om and Household Goods Storage. Cold Storage for 


utter, Eggs, a Cheese, Meats and Citrus oats 
B. & A. Sidings, and N. Y , N. H. & H.R. R. and B. & M. RK. R. 








: : Bikes . ; Daily Trucking Service to to suburbs and towns within a codies of fifty 
miles. 
LOCATION: Near but outside congested part of city. Ob- . 
viates costly trucking delays. Overland expresses call - 
STORAGE: For all kinds of raw materials and manufac- | SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
tured goods in low insurance, modern warehouses. 














F. G. Meeney, Pres J. C. Myland, 0 Pres. 


Railroad Connections: Besten_& Maine S S —- ARTFORD DESPATC 
connecting all warehouses at Mystic Wharf. New 
New Haven & Hartford sidings at E St. and WAREHOUSE CoO., 
DISTRIBUTION: Complete service for manufacturers dis- 214 BIRNIE AVENUE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
tribution whether from storage or pool cars. Trucking anatase Werehousns - + « Pool Car Distribution . . . Household ond 
to all points in Metropolitan District. ro asiociamne Solty ‘ ater ang. ao Our _— covers-Connecticut 
LEASING: Space in units of 2,000 to 40,000 ft. on one Members: NFWA—AWALACWAVL Agony eee con 
floor for manufacturing or stock rooms at reasonable 


rentals on short or long term leases. . \ ; 
DEEP WATER PIERS: Excellent piers for cargoes 0 
lumber and merchandise to be landed and stored in SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 
connecting warehouses. 








Max Lyon, Pres. 








WIGGIN TERMINALS, INC. NELSON’S EXPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
— 29, Mass. Tel. Charlestown 0880 Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
. Fleet of Trucks for local delivery. 
93 Broad St. Telephone 
Springfield, Mass. 64766-3458 
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P 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


ox 3. J. SULLIVAN THE MOVER, INC. 


F ireproof Storage The importance of Detroit as a pri- 
Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 mary center of distribution deserves 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, Packing, this great new terminal warehouse and 
Shipping, Pool Car Distribution of All Kinds : 
Fleet of Motor Trucks the service behind it. 

This modern building was designed and 
built for warehouse purposes exclusively. 
In addition to dry storage, it houses the 
most complete and efficient cold storage 
plant in this wide area. 

Every warehousing facility is available. 
Exclusive office space. Financing. Ade- ) 


| 
| 
ampere 
| eel 
olan 
eee 
ne quate receiving and distributing facili- 
co” 
Pri 
—J 
=. 
Pri 
* 














DETROIT, MICH. | 








ties. Absolute protection. Minimum in- 
surance. Modern equipment. Continent 
wide connections. 





Central Detroit Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 























Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. PLAZA 
. ‘i W. J. Lamping, Gen. Mgr. 
Warehouse & Terminals Corporation 8380 GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE & COLD 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues STORAGE COMPANY 

Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, oo 1921 E. FERRY AVE., DETROIT 11, MICH. 

serving the west side of Detroit od light city of DE 
euke Specializing in heavy an t —™— 
ausiaeadive and liquid commodities in bulk. Con- | DETROIT, MICH. [ Z 





nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Facing the Busiest D E T R 0 IT | 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. | | Thoroughfare in 














Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 200,000 square feet, Centrally located. Private 
siding facilities for 20 cars with free switching _ 
DETROIT, MICH, from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading aR 
dock. Our own fleet of trucks make prompt 


DETROIT STORAGE CO. reshipment and city ae en 
Established 59 Years - EFFE RS 0 N WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
1900 E. Jefferson Av. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


Local and Long Distance Removals DETROIT, MICH. [Ty cbtished 1882 


Foreign and Domestic Shipping R I V E R . ID E 














iy! 8 






































Main Office 
2937 East Grand Boulevard nes & Cae oe. 
. Cass & Congress Sts., Detroit 26 
Detroit 2 Household Goods and Merchandise Storage 
Telephone Trinity 2-822 Fecmues Saren evened 
Mombers — A.W.A. — N.F.W.A. — Allied Van Lines > 
DETROIT, MICH. | 
J ohn F. Ivory Sige. Co., Inc. Insurance from the standpoint of the traffic man- 
MOVING—PACKING—SHIPPING ager is analyzed in an article by Henry G. Elwell 
STORAGE—PRIVATE SIDING on page 31. 
8035 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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DETROIT, MICH. TCS aa. 


Tn 
DETROIT 


the Seat ¢s 


*U.S.* 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 


fe al © ie oe 





Division of 


[nited States Gld Storage Grporation 








U. S. WAREHOUSE CO. U. S. COLD STORAGE CO. 





SAGINAW, MICH. | 


BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 
. . . AT WAREHOUSE COST 


e@ It is possible here to secure the same high-grade ser- 
vice you would expect in your own branch warehouse, 
but at less expense and without worry or trouble. 


@ Saginaw is a distribution point for Northeastern 
Michigan. Every merchandise warehouse facility is 
available at Ganmal-Warekeane Co. 


@ Merchandise storage, cartage, pool car distribution, 
Gaily direct service to all points within 75 miles by 
responsible carriers. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1840 No. Michigan Avenue SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


ay oF AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN ASSOCIATION ( 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, INC. 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Miunneapouis Termina Warenouse Co. 


OPERATED JOINTLY WITH 
ST. PAUL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. MIDWAY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


L ALL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING SERVICES 


CONVENIENT FOR ALL TWIN CITY LOCATIONS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


SKELLET COMPANY 
251—4th Avenue So., Minneapolis 15 


Household Goods Storage . Pool Car Distribution 
Freight Forwarding * Merchandise Storage 



































Members N. F. W. A. 





DETROIT, MICH. | 


Wolverine Storage Company, Inc. 
11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 


STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING 
AND SHIPPING 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 











GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 


THE LARGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND RAPIDS 


Cotumsian Storace & Transrer Co. 


Approximately 90% of All Commercial Storage and Peel Cars 
ce in Grand Ropide Handled 





Thre Columbian 








" dl wEwW YORK @ 
AWA. ae Lonny a ows 

Mon 5531 Penn 6.0907 
LANSING, MICH. | 


Established 1919 


FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 


430-440 No. Larch St., Lansing 2 
Merchandise and Household 
Goods Storage 











5 
—Modern Firepreef Bulldiag— 
Pest Gar Di Siding 
P.B.R.R. 
Trucks fer Leenl 


Member of A.W.A.—MayW.A. 








LANSING, MIOH. [So jor ames Yon Une, ie 
LANSING STORAGE COMPANY 


The only modern yy worse 6 
¥ moTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS 


Lecal end Leng Distance Moving 
“WE KNOW HOW” 
a. ye 








al ‘4 
ie it iy 


wy 












ROCHESTER, MINN. [ 


—--" and Household Goods Storage 
Loc 


Pool Car Distri 


bution 
Northwest W.A. 





Packing—Crating—Bonded Storage 
Local and Long Distance Moving 


10—Ist Ave., S. E., "Phone 4515 


g Rochester, Minn 
Member N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Miss. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
Merchandise Storage — Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Industrial Facilities 


Situated in the Midway, the center of the Twin City Metropoli- 
tan area, the logical warehouse served tro which the Twin with uti and 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Pillsbury Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 














Phone: Nester 288! 

Represented by DISTRIDUTION SERVICE, me 
i‘ 198 NEW YORK CITY + 
Bowling Greee 98-0008 


Third St 
SAN FRANCISCE 7 
Phone: Sutter 346! 














JOPLIN, MO. | 
Sunflower Transfer & Storage Co. 


1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Me 
Distribution and a of merchandise. 
Fireproof warehouses—Motor wan service 


On railroad siding—Lowest Insurance rates. 
PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 


Agent for Greyvan Lines, Ine. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. [te Kenens Gy 


FIREPROOF 
“ s the A- b- WAREHOUSE CO. 


1015 E. Eighth St. (6) 
Distribution Cars are so handled as to 
carefully safeguard your ewn inter- 
ests and those of your customers. 
















Three Fireproof Censtructed Warehouses 
Member of N.F.W.A. Agents Allied Van Lines. tne. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. : 
Merchandise Storage 
Low Insurance Rates 
Pool Car Distribution 
Delivery Service 


edcrems TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 

228-234 W. 4th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Surrounded by the Wholesale District 

Complete Freight Distribution and Warehous 





Commerce, Traffic Club 





Por Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





400,000 sq. ft. 















Trackage on 
four railroads 
Truck docks— 
Low insurance 








ST. LOUIS AVE 


Merchandise  Werchaea 500G.. 5 canta $1, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. i “Right in the Midst of Business” 














KANSAS CITY, MO. | VICTOR 3268 
CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


1422 St. Louis Ave. (West 10th St.) 
KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 
Merchandise Warehousing and Distributing 
Branch House for Factories - Pool Car Distribution 








oro® 
ENTRAL WHOLESALER 
STORAGE yap, i 





S27 e95 — 


CHAS. C. DANIEL, Jr. 
Pres. & Treas. CONSUMER 


Over 67 YEARS ‘‘The Symbol of Service’’ 





COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 
Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries. 


pe / & Reprssented oy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DIC. 
/) CHICAGO 8 V/P NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Tl WEST 42ND ST 
w Mon.5$31. Penn.6.0967 



























MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


2020-30 Walnut Street, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Owned and Opercted by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








ST. LOUIS, MO. [ 











AALCO MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


3519 Page Boulevard, St. Louis 6 
. Nationwide Movers of Household Goods 
uses GENERAL OFFICES 

3519 Page Boulevard 


Agents for North American Van Lines 























KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Terminal Warehouse. 





Security Building - 





* 


CHOICELY LOCATED{WAREHOUSES IN‘ 


KANSAS CITY \ 








i / 
By To Insure Efficient and Economical ‘ 
hod Coverage of this Great Marketing Area ke 
P| CHECK THESE FEATURES j 
: Modern Facilities Our Own fieet of Motor Trucks ae 
Cool Rooms id 
Spacious Switch ~ Tracks Storage and Transit £2 
Ample Truck wentine Doors . pa a and Display Rooms f 
ALL BRANCH HOUSE FUNCTIONS INCLUDING: is 
Receiving ae z 
Storing a 
Marking Sight Drafts j 
Weighing Inventories f 


Reconditioning 


It costs you nothing to Investigate Crooks 
Terminal facilities. Phone, wire or 
write us regarding your needs. 


Faisky Uoensinnl Uaaiaionses, Ge 


Freight Prepayments 








1104 Union Ave. Kansas City 7 


271 Madison Ave. New York 16 


433 W. Harrison St. Chicago 7 
Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 
Members of the American Warehousemen's Association and Interlake Terminals, Inc 











: COMPACT: 


‘To _press ‘or oak closely. An agreement’ | i 
or covenant. The first describes our organi- 
zation—closely knit, "The second ‘tells “the 
story “of. our. attitude toward clients.’ When 
‘you. deal’ with us you have. a covenant. 
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sT. LOUIS, MO. 
oe ben Langan 





fine furniture Storage & Moving 


5201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS 8 





WAREHOUSEMENS 
ASSOCIATION 








SPRINGFIELD, MO. | Phone 330 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
601 N. National Ave., Springfield, Missouri 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Storage and Distribution 
100,000 square feet sprinklered 
Pool Car Distribution 


Member A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Mo.W.A 
American Chain of Warehouses 














ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


RUTGER STREET 


Merchandise Storage aad 
Distribution. 


Track Connections with Al 
Rail and River Lines. 














BILLINGS, MONT. | 


MEMBER 


Established 1904 
BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


Complete Facilities for Sterage of Merchandise 
and Household Coods 

























WAREHOUSE, INC. ma" creates Fe Tai et 
MAIN & RUTGER STS. ST. LOUIS 4 ay wat 5768 § dst eae emer oni 
ce ° e x _ nesota venue 
oe ts hae ll Rendoten 4408 Billings, Montane 
ST. LOUIS, MO. GREAT FALLS, MONT. | 
Facilities cv ns GREAT FALLS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


|_TERMI wat WAL WARENOUS E | co 


plus Service 


To adequately take care 
of your Warehousing and 
Distribution Requirements. 











“The Home of 
National Distributors” 


Located Right in the Midst of Business 


Fast and efficient Distribution in the Industrial and Whole- 
sale Districts. 


Ouer 20 Years of E: 
assuring you of the proper and careful handling of your 
merchandise and prompt courteous service to your customers. 


Complete Facilities: 
Central Location, Protection, Special Space, Cleanliness, 
Switchboard, Order Dept., Complete Stock 
Control and Records, Monthly Inventories, 
Traffic & Legal Dept., and Bonded Employees. 






/ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 


“SERVING INDUSTRY OVER TWENTY YEARS" 


General Offices + 826 Clark Avenue «+ St. Louis 2, Mo: * MAin 4927 





CHICAGO OFFICE 
53 West Jackson (4) 
Harrison 1496 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
250 Park Avenue (17) 
Plaza 3-1235 


> Moto: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION NY 


_ os MO. | 












Established 1912 


Tyler Warehouse 
& Cold Storage Co. 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Unexcelled service at lower rates 
Pool Car Distribution and Forwarding 
200 Dickson St. St. Louis 6, Mo. 





Member of A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 
ST. LOUIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


5 Make AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION yg 
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Complete facilities for storage of merchandise and house- 
hold goods. 
Stop in transit and pool car distribution. Wareheuse deck 


and truck terminal. 
Free switching 


Private siding 
P. O. Box 8 426—9th Ave., South 








HASTINGS, NEBR. | 


@EMBER 





1876 1947 


BORLEY’S 


Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 


Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED 
STORED OR SHIPPED 














LINCOLN, NEBR. | 1889 58 Years of Continuous Service 1947 


Merchandise and Household Sterage—Pool Car Distributiea 
We operate Thirty Trucks and have connections te all peints in the State. 
Our bulidings —~| clean, beth Fire toa Ne mene Fire , Ieeated on the lines of the 
B.& ro My Pacific and Union Pasifie with ali ether lines entering olther elty, 


We are Bonded & by the Stete—Our are reesonabic. We soticit business 
end guarantees satisfaction. A? invited. a — 





‘ ‘ SULLIVANS | , - 
ranstor Grand Island Sterage 
Sree SitwiNen one 








OMAHA, NEB. | FORD 


STORAGE & MOVING COMPANY 
2024 Dodge Street Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Omaha's — most modern, centrally jocetes wareh: 


quse. Fi 
on 1.C. R.R. and 
Customs Bond. General Merchandi ler Storage—Hourehold, 


Also opera modern facilities in Council Bluffs, Iowa 
of trucks for quick deliveries. 


Member of N.F.W.A. and A.W.A. 


isu ow nwt 2 Ne = 


OMAHA, NEBR. | 


GORDO 


Storage 


Warehouses Inc. 


Merchandise and Household Goods 


We handle pool cars, 
Let us act as your 

















Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. 
merchandise and household goods. Trucking Service. 
Omaha Branch. 


Main Office, 762-12 So. 10th St., OMAHA 8, NEBR. 
Member: A.W.A.—N.F. 


Cay piven AMERICAN WAREOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION ‘ 


Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine 
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a 
NASHUA, N. H. McLANE & “ey il SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY r 
Bonded Storage Warehouses ALBUQUERQUE 
CONCORD, R. H. Offices 624 Willow St. Fireproof Storage Warehouse 
a i i eal 
Direct R. R. Siding, Besten & Maine R. R. Member of N.F.W.A.—A.W.A. 
BAYONNE, N. J. ESTABLISHED 1890 ALBANY, N. Y. | Telephone 3-4101 





EMPIRE MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


General Offices: 15 WEST 18th ST., BAYONNE, N. J. 


MOVING — PACKING — CRATING —- SHIPPING 


DOMESTIC & FOREIGN SHIPMENTS — HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
FLEET OF MODERN VANS SERVING 25 STATES 















































































JERSEY CITY, N. J. | Bl 
Telephone: DElaware 3-8734 Est. 1880 
j 
Ficken’s Storage Warehouses 
413 Arlington Avenue Jersey City 4 wesc ib 1 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage : 
Local and Long Distance Moving a sr Basing CORPORATION : 
PACKING—CRATING—SHIPPING—DISTRIBUTING Colonie an ontgomery Sts., Albany 1, N. Y. : 
LBANY, N. Y. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. | In the Heart of the Metropolitan Area A d N | Founded 1918 wu 
Directly Opposite Cortlandt Street, New York 
HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. R. E. D., Inc. 
Established 1933 SUCCESSORS TO 
Fxecutive and Sales Office: 34 Exchange Place, Jersey City 3, N. J., Tel. Bergen 4-6000 Hudson River Storage and Warehouse Corp. 
ees units . ,, treproot, brick and concrete, Penna. z B. 43 Rathbone St. Albany 4, N. Y. 
vate siding—82-car capacity; connections with all roads entering city. STORAGE OF ALL KINDS — BONDED WAREHOUSE 
Merchandise storage, Manufacturing and office space, 1,650,000 sq. ft.; 
sprinkler; automatic fire alarm. Insurance rate: .099. Platform POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
capacity, 40 trucks. Cold storage: Coolers, 1,608,000 cu. ft.; freezer = 
1,182,000 cu. ft.—total 2,790,000 cu. ft., convertible; automatic fire 
alarm. Insurance rate: .06. Brine refrigerator system; temperature ALBANY, 1a Y. | BU 
a 0° * — zs TE tag — . control; ~ pti 
platform. ock facilities: aterfront dock, 600 ft.; minimum draft 
21 fi; pier berth, 60.0 ft; bulkhead dratt, 25-80 ft.” JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 
FEATURES— Free lighterage; pool car distribution. Rental 
of office space. All perishable products accepted for cold storage. Free OFFICES, : : Saeae gene 
switching on certain perishable products. Bonded space available. ST., ALBANY 7 _ 
American Export Lines steamers dock at piers adjacent to warehouse. HOUSEHOLD GOODS - STORAGE AND SHIPPING oe % . 
Consign rail shipments to storer c/o Harborside Warehouse Co., Jersey FLEET OF ag re yaveus ree en OF ALi [5 
City. Pennsylvania Railroad, Henderson Street Station delivery. aes, vee DISTRI anoise § [z 
ASSNS.—A. W. A. (Cold Storage Div.); W. A. Port of New York; Mar. OUR ALBANY. PAB oo strapon d CAMOPOLLY RANOLED ] 
Asso.; N. Y. Mer. Exch.; Com. & Ind. Asso., N. Y.; Jersey City 0. of O. wontar of AVL Oa eee 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. [ BUI 
“TOPS IN NEW JERSEY” = THE EAGLE = 
18 floors of modern fireproof’ WAREHOUSE & 
sprinklered warehouse space- 
,000 square newt tg eae R A G E Cc 0 e | 
anc tes, cent t 
in downtown Newark. OOKLYN, INC. 





28 Fulton St. 


Established In 1892. The Eagle Warehouse & Storage Co. of Brooklyn, 
Inc., has become the synonym for the careful handling and storage 
of household goods and merchandise. ADT Watchmen’s service; 
a warehouse of concrete and brick; twelve trucks. to insure prompt 

service. Our long experience guarantees perfect service. Consign Bul 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
stored, distributed 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


packed, moved, stored or ship- 
ped ANYWHERE in U. S. or 






















































abroad. shipments to Jay Street Terminal, Brooklyn, N. ee. 
Agent, Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
CLIFFORD N. JENKINS, President 
EDWARD T. JENKINS, Treasurer 
PUP OW ASCLICTU TSI |v. xennern enosr, vie mosue 
E. J. McKEIGE, Secretary 
155 WASHINGTON ST © NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY IVOR B. CLARK, Vice President 
WILLIAM A. SCHIFFMAN, Oper. Exec. 
NEWARK, WN. J. | MEMBER: NJ.F.W.A. and NV.W.A. BROOKLYN, N.Y.[~ cenrraity LOCATED Member of A.W.A. BUF 
OVING! STORAGE! —— 
PCRS ee p60 EMPIRE STATE WAREHOUSES COMPANY 
390-98 NOSTRAND AVENUE * BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. ¥ 
KNICKERBOCKER , ‘ FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ae 
\ STORAGE OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 10 GIANT FLOORS MODERN UNLOADING FACILITIES = 
96 te 106 ARLINGTON STREET 74 te 76 SHIPMAN STREET . 200,000 FT. OF SPACE 
Wm. R. Mulligan, Pres. James E. Mulligan, Ses’y and Mer. PRIVATE VAULTS FOR LIQUO 
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SUFFALO, N.Y 











GENERAL MERCHAN 
STORAGE—DISTRIBU 

— CANAL TERMINALS 
— YC — BUFFALO CREEK R. R. 


ERIE — 
HEATED SPA OFFICES — MANUFACTURING 


MEMBER 
Fosrerr Western 
Representative Representative 
tutertake Termineis, ime. American Chain of 
27 Madien Ar. Sota, tm. 
53 West Jackson Boulevard 
Rew York 16, Hew York Chicago 4, Iilinois 





BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
1200 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 








BUFFALO 4, N. Y. | Gateway to National Distribution 














KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
541 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO 4, N. Y. 
For economical warehousing and _ shipping. 
Modern building and equipment. Storage-in- (=) 
transit privileges; low insurance rates. oe 's) 
track-connections with Penna. R. R., and N. 
Central, and switching arrangements with ai 
lines into Buffalo. Capacity 20 cars daily. 
CUFFALO, N. Y. | DEPENDABLE SERVICE SINCE 1900 
Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
MODERN BUILDINGS — PRIVATE SIDING 
Represented by Distribation Service, Inc. 











BUFFALO, N. Y. | Let ws care for your nesde tn Buffdlo 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
ai Modern—Fireproof—Low Inserance Rate a) 





on New York Central & Erie R. R. 
GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 











BUFFALO, WN. Y. [ 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


. » » HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you... 
124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL, BUFFALO 6 














ue. EF ONARD 


WAREHOUSES 
163 GEORGIA ST., BUFFALO 1 


STORAGE AND LOCAL OR LONG 
DISTANCE REMOVAL OF HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE ~, 





N.Y.S.W.A. 








BUFFALO, HY. | 
WILSON WAREHOUSE CoO. 














DUNKIRK, N. Y. | 


Established 1884 


CLEVELAND STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—CARLOADS IN 
AND OUT—STORAGE IN TRANSIT 


All communications Cleveland, Ohio, Office, 619 Guardian Bldg. (14) 














FLUSHING, L. 1, N. Y. 


Flushing Storage Warehouse Company 
9-28 39th Avenue 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ~ HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Storage - Moving - Packing - Shipping 





Established 1903 


of lushing. 


Serving att of Long Island 


Member of: Nat'l Furn. Whsemen’s Assn., N. Y. State 
Whsemen's Assi, N. Y. Furn. Wasemen’s Assn. 


igent for: AMied tan Lines, Ine. 





HEMPSTEAD, L.I. | HARRY W. WASTIE 


Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 237 MAIN STREET 
Branch Warehouse No, 2—-209 Nassau Rd., Roosevelt, L. 4. 
2 FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
a\ Fer fh Id goods, merchandi Pool car distribution. 

Storaze for furs, clothing, etc. 
decal and Long Distance moving. Serving all of 
Long Island 
Member of N.F.W.A.—N.Y.F.W.A.—N_Y.S.W.A.— 
L.I.M.S.A, Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


JAMAICA, L. L., N. Y. | nee” 


























oy Movers & Warehousemen’ 's Assn. 
. State Wareh "s A 


- RED BALL VAN LINES .- 
179-03 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 3, L. I., N. Y. 


e Household goods carriers of Interstate Motor Van 
shipments. 
e Consolidated Pool Car shipments outbound. 
e Distributors of Pool Cars inbound. 
e Crating for export. 
e Warehouse and Terminal facilities. 











Warehouse: 37 Great Jones St., New York, N. Y. 





Water Siding: Flushing Bay, L. I., 123-45 Lax Avenue 





Terminal & Rail Siding: Jamaica, L. 1., N.Y. 182-12 93rd Ave. 

















JAMESTOWN, N. Y. | H. E. FIELD, President FRANK H. FIELD, Mgr. 
WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 


66 FOOTE AVE., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE . COLD STORAGE 
ye J Cream, Frozen Fraits, Vegetables, Meats, Ete. 
4500 t. Merchandise Storage Space. 138,000 Cu. Ft. 
ef freezer space, 50, cu. ft. Ci cooler space. we 

Truck Docks. Consign shipments via Erie RR. 
Truck Weigh 7 Members Nat. Assn. Retviguration 
Warehouses, N. Y. State Assn. Refrig. Whsemen. 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. | 

















On Main Line of N. Y. C. 


ROCK CITY STORAGE CO. 


P. O. Box 571 - LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


@ 100,000 Sq. Feet Dry Storage Space 
@ Fully Sprinklered 
®@ Private Siding 
®@ Pool Car Distribution 
@ Package Shipments 


N. Y. Rep. GEO. W. PERKINS 
82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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WAREHOUSES IN 
LITTLE FALLS 
FRANKFORT 
HERKIMER 


Use our SPECIALIZED storage in transit 
facilities—on the main line of the New York 
Central R. R. Ideally situated for shipments 
moving in either direction between the 
Eastern seaboard and the West. 


Three warehouses - private sidings - pool 
car distribution. Your inquiries are heartily 
welcomed. 


STORAGE 


TRANSIT 


CORPORATION 


New York Representative 
GEORGE W. PERKINS 


82 BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORE 5S, WN. Y. 








WEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. (oi oving, Packing 


Storing, Shipping 


O'Brien's Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Inc. 
Packers =e i oh ee Furniture 
Also Serving 


New Rochelle, Pelham, Larchmont, Mamaroneck, White 
Plains, Scarsdale, Hartsdale. Send B/L to us at 
ew Rochelle. 




















in NEW YORK, N. Y. - - - Call John Terreforte 
for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 80 Member Warehouses 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC 


. 
ie ks an ae) Plaza 3-1234 


250 PARK AVENUE 











NEW YORK, N.Y. | 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


CHE LSE WAREHOUSES, _ INC. 


We specialize in storage and transfer of Household Goods. 
Pool cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel construe- 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor and 
hift van. Consign via all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernon, 
consign via N.Y.C.-NY,NH&H sta. Mount Vernon. 


N.F.W.A. — N.Y.F.W.A. — N.Y.S.M.T. — M.&W.A.G.N.Y. 











Main Office—426-438 West 26th St., New York City 1 


NM. Y. C., Bast Side—28 Second Ave. Larchmont—111 Boston Pest Rd. 
Meunt Vernoa—27-33 Se. Sixth Ave. Bronxville—100 Penadfleld Rd. 








Monde, WAT\OWAL FURNITURE WARENOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aged’ ALLIED VAN LINES, me 
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Fer Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


RECIPROCITY? Yes, we will guarantee as much tonnage as 
you send us, possibly more. Serving New York and within one 
hundred miles since 1926. Vicinity of all railroads and steamship 
companies. 





Medern Equipment—Warehouses—Vans 


Write DAYTON STORAGE CO, INC. 
1317 Westchester Ave., NEW YORK, N. Y. 











NEW YORK, N. Y. | PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 
246 South St., New York City 2 
Est. 1900 
Stipulated Chemical Warehouses 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Consign Shipments via any railroad 














NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 


There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- 
per. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
which enables this company alone to do certain things 
which cannot be done elsewhere. 

We invite your correspondence on any or all features 
of our Warehousing—Distribution—Trucking Service— 
Field Warehousing. 


Independent Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 


ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 


NEW YORK 18 
TT WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 








CHICA 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Te hoa ota 


Mon.5531 


NEW YORK, N.Y. [ cspiran ano sunpius 
$5,600, 








ESTABLISHED 


GENERAL STORAGE 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK HANDLING 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES NEW YORK’S LARGEST TRUCK SCALB 
TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 


€) SPRINKLED SECTIONS LOW INSURANCE RATES 














Qed ALLIED VAN LINES, inc 





NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 
Warehouse. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 
IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 
Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 


Onuszal facilities and unlimited experience in forward- 
img and transportation. Motor truck service furnished 
when required, both local and long distance. Lehigh 
Valley R.R. siding—12 car capacity—in the building. 
Prompt handling—domestic or foreign shipmens. 


MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 


601 West 26th St., New York 1 
Represented by Asscciated Warehouses, ine.—New York Olty and Ohienge 
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NEW YORK, N. Y.| 








THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO.., Inc. 
Storage and Distribution Facilities 
for Perishable Food Products 


Brooklyn 2, 66 Furman St. Jersey City 2, 176 Ninth St. 
Fulton Terminal—".Y. Dock Ry. Erie R.R.—Storage-in- Transit 


General Offices 
60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. [ 
GEORGE M. CLANCY CARTING. CO., Inc. 


Storage Warehouse 
Main St., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 


General Merchandising Storage—Distributica 
Pool Cars Distributed—Reshipped 




















NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 


Executive Offices—44 Whitehall St., New York 4 
Free and Bonded Warehouses 
Manufacturers and Distributors space for lease 
Piers and Wharves 
Railroad Connections 
Licensed by Cocoa, Cotton, Coffee and Sugar 
Metal and Rubber Exchanges 
Member: A.W.A.—W.A.P.N.Y.—N.Y.S.W.A.—N.Y.W.W.T. 


Ness So se 
Telephone: REctor 2-6590 Direct R.R. Siding N. Y. Central im the Gaul af Qachester 
NEW YORK, N. Y. | 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


GREAT NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, 
¢ FIREPROOF e 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


2 PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS 
DAILY, STORE-DOOR, MOTOR FR T R 





INC. 





Member: American 








NEW YORK, N.Y. | 





Tel. WA S-3077-78 


PORT WAREHOUSES, INC. 
Main Office: 47 Vestry Street, New York 13. N. Y. 

U. S. BONDED AND FREE WAREHOUSES 

ALSO TEA AND LIQUOR BOND 

In the heart of the Canned and Bag Goods District 
of the Port of New York * Two Fumigation Chambers 
Warehouses—41-47 Vestry St., 54-58 Laight St., 60 Laight St. 
435 Greenwich St., 118-120 King St. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 


DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 
PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS PAGE WAREHOUSE, INC. 


ERIE BLVD. AT SO. WEST ST.. S 1 
COMPLETE MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD Goo 


STORAGE 
SERVICES oun 











KIN 


Represented 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, tN 





C. AW.A—N.F.W.A—AV.L—8.Y.8WLA 





WEW YORK, N.Y. | 





SANTINI BROS., INC. 


Serving Greater New York and All Peints in 
Westchest 


~ 

MOVERS—PACKERS—SHIPPERS 

General Offices: 1405-11 Jerome 
New York City 52 

Tel.: JEreme 6-6000 Wine Firepreef 

sterage—Pvel Car 


Ave. 





OF are Rene 


4,000,000 Cuble fect of Otstributicn 





WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. | 


J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield St. 
Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, 
Shipping. Prompt service fer any point in 

Westchester County. 

Member N.Y.F.W.4.—N.F.W.A. 














NEW YORK, N.Y. [ 





130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Storage 
SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO & 
ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


667 Washington St. 





New York City 14 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 








Established 1908 

AMERICAN | 

STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


Office and Warehouse, 926 Tuckaseegee Road 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE ONLY. POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED. 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE. 
PRIVATE RAILROAD SIDING. SPRINK LERED. 








NEW YORK, N. Y. ] Circle 7-6711 


SOFIA BROS., INC. 


45 Columbus Ave., New York 23 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
Household Goods and Commercial Storage 
Commercial, Industrial, Local and Long Distance Moving 
EXPORT PACKERS—POOLCAR DISTRIBUTION 
Member of NFWA—NYSWA—PNY WA—UNYWA—M&WAGNY 
Agent Greyvan Lines 











CHARLOTTE N. C. | 


Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 
1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 
Bonded fireproof warehouse. 
Household goods and merchandise. 
Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 
Members A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—A.T.A.—N.C.T.O. 














RICHMOND HILL, L.1,N.Y. [OO 





Repeblie 99-1400 

Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc. 
(=> Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping 

Fi sad Fireproof Storage Warehouse 

RH) 9830 Van Wyck Blvd. at Atlantie Ave. 
we Richmond Hill, N. Y. 






— 







— 








CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 
SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


934 N. POPLAR ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Merchandise Storage Only 
Pool Car Distribution 
Seaboard Railway Siding 











What are the packing hazards in water ship- 


ment? Read Charles L. Saperstein's article on page 
40. 











CHARLOTTE, N. C.| All buildings fully fireproof construction 
UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. Ine. 
BONDED 


224-226 West First Street 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 
Member of A.W.A—Motor Service 
Ran seceniad oy 
fewrcaco 








* MLIED DEFTRIBOTION (ec. 

® e MF nny a) wtw YORK 8 
7328 Mi WwOtRRY ave 0 WEST 42ND St 
pee boos 


Penn .¢ 0067 
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DURHAM, N. C. 


— Point of tHe Soutn 














The trading area of Virginia and the Carolinas 
radiates direct lines from Durham, N. C. 


The Southern Storage & Distributien Co. is t= 
the heart of Durham, providing the logical, 
modern-minded organization te serve your 
warehousing and distributing needs with 
economy and efficiency. 

Merchandise Storage, Pool Car Distribution, 
Private Sidings, Reciprocal Switching. Sprim 
klered Buildings. 





F SOUTHERN STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION C0. 


2002 E. PETTIGREW'ST., E. DURHAM, N.C. TEL. R-6661- P.O. BOX 188 













RALEIGH, N.C. | 


CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Private Siding Trucking Service 


Membors A. W. A. American Chain ef Warehouses 











WILMINGTON, N. C. | FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


1121 South Front Street 


Household Goods — Merchandise 
Long Distance Moving — Pool Car Distribution 
Private Siding, A. C. L. Railroad Co. 
Members, N. F. W. A. — A. T. A. 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


Member of A.W.A.—O.W.A. 





9,uuU,0V00 Cubic Feet Strictly Fireproof 
Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 
GENERAL STORAGE—COLD STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION—LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 
11 Car Switch in Building 
Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 14\4c per $100 per annum 
INC. 


CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, 


49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, Gen. Mgr. CINCINNATI 2 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | ESTABLISHED 1911 
THE CLEVELAND STEVEDORE CO. 


COMPLETE MERCHANDISE STORAGE SERVICE 
WITH MECHANICAL HANDLING & PALLET SYSTEM 
New Yerk Representative 
INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INC. 
271 Madison Avenue Murrayhill 5-8397 


Main Office 
Dock 22, Foot of W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


CLEVELAND, OHIO [ 
CURTIS STORAGE & TRANSFER, INC. 
SPECIALIZING IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Operating our own Delivery System 
Merchandise Storage—Tank Storage 
Private siding NYC Railroad 


FRENCH & WINTER STS. CLEVELAND 13, O10 
CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
































“An old organization with young ideas’ 





FARGO, N. D. j 


Union Storage & Transfer Company 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
General Storege—Cold + ~icrpcaae Goods 
blished 1 


ciate tian, ea tis of this 28.328 sq. ft. 
buildings sprinkler equipped. Low ia- 





Offices 806-10 md Pacific Ave. AWA-NFWA-MNWW4A-ACW 





= GREELEY-GENERAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
: located in the 
ments New York Central Freight Terminal ¢. 
y BROADWAY AND EAST 15TH STREET % 
Cleveland 15 

















Member of ©.W.A. 


GLEVELAND, OHIO | 





AWA—NFWA—MNWWA 

POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 

GENERAL STORAGE 
MOTOR FREHGHT TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


Leeal & Long Distance Hauling ef 
Freight and Heusehold Goods 
Van Lines — Agent 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. | 




















AKRON, OHIO | 


@ : 


CHICAGO 8 : 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
5531 


CANTON, OHIO | 
“aon, CANTON STORAGE, Inc. 


FOURTH AND CHERRY, N.E. 


COTTER CITY VIEW STORAGE CO. 
76 Cherry St., Akrea 8, Ohie 
Merchandice Storage. 


MEMBER 
0 



































New there are 


LEDERER 
Truck’raciuities “TERMINALS 


Cleveland’s Only Lakefront Publie Warehouse with Direct 
Connecting B.R. Facilities (Offices: FOOT OF E. 9th ST. 
A. D. T. Protection Cleveland 14 


CLEVELAND, OHIO j 


pg patho dete to Cleveland, consigned to The 
Lincoln Storage Company over any railroad 
entering the city, can be handled from freight car direct 
to our loading platform 


LINCOLN STORAGE 


5700 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND 11201 Cedar Ave. 
Member of N.F.W.A. — Agent Allied Van Lines, Inc. Safes 


Then e ERNN Ml tails 


TO MEET ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 


Downtown location; Modern and fireproof; Rowtneusenee coten’ 
Enclosed docks and siding on Big 4 Railroad; Daily delivery service; 
Office and display space; Teleph dati U.S. CUSTOM BONDED. 


General Offices 134O West Ninth St. 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 















W. R. Thomas, President 
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> 
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THE 
NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 














1587 


Operators 





WHERE RAIL, TRUCK AND WATER MEET 


These are times that demand the most modern cost-saving handling 
equipment and other facilities for package or bulk freight. 


We are fortunate to be able to offer the complete and efficient facili- 
ties so necessary for the movement of important cargoes. Our clients, 
too, appreciate having such facilities as those of The National Terminals 
Corporation available at the important Great Lakes port of Cleveland. 
Dock Warehouse located on the Cuyahoga River with B & O Railroad 
Track facilities. 


The finest storage facilities are available. 


Write Us Today and Get Full Information 





NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


1200 WEST NINTH STREET CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO | 





City-wide Facilities 
on Storage and Distribution 
of Household Goods 


Ample equipment, 
Trained personnel 
Also Private Rail Sidings 





Address inquiries to: 


Exclusive Agent: 


== ™ NEAL iat 


7208 Euciid Ave. Cleveland, 3 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 








TOLEDO, OHIO 
CAR CAPACITY eee Pees 
800—COLD 
400—DRY 


FOUR PRIVATE _ 
SIDINGS 
N.Y.C. AND 
B.&O. RR’s 











GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO 


321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 











CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
RAILWAY WAREHOUSES, Inc. 
in CLEVELAND, OHIO 
For Facilities, Service and Security 


Write for Details 


























TOLEDO, OHIO 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office and Main Warehouse: 15-23 So. Ontario St., Toledo 3 
RANCH WAREHOUSE: 2131-51 Smead Avenue 





E Center of Jobbing District 
: Sprinklered Buildings—200,000 square feet Dry Storage—70,000 
Oremere) cubic feet Cool Storage—Private Sidings—Nickle Plate Road. 
| wei New York Central—Free Switching. erchandise Storage— 
Pool Car Distribution—Negotiable Receipts—Transit Storage 
Privileges—Low Insurance Rate—City Delivery System. 











TOLEDO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
Merchandise storage e Pool car distribution e 
Fireproof e Private siding Nickel Plate Road e 





Free switching e Negotiable receipts e Transit /lt 
storage arrangements e Motor truck servicee *{Wd 
Located in jobbing District 


Member of A.W.A. — O.W.A. — Toledo C. of C. 











Address 3540 Crotea Ave., S$. £., Cleveland 15, Obie 
COLUMBUS, OHIO | Established in 1882 
119 East Goodale St. Columbus 8, Ohio 
Modern warehouses and facilities. 
Pree T witching from all railroads. : ee 
Sit eew ry P74 
Hilltop Van & Storage Company, Inc. 
2830 W. Broad St. and 162 No. Third St. 
Household Goods Storage 
Burglar alarms—ADT 


Columbus Terminal Warehouse Company 
double siding. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO | Agents for North American Van Lines, Inc. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Local and Long Distance Moving 











COLUMBUS, OHIO | 
THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Pw West Broad St., Columbus 8 
service for 
serie uae server 
Peel Car Distributien 











COLUMBUS, OHIO j 


The NEILSTON STORAGE = 
260 EAST NAGHTEN ST., COLUMBUS 15 ; 


Medern warehouse for merchandise—Low § 
Imsurance—Central location in jobbing dis- F&F 
trict — Private railroad siding — Pool cars \o 
distributed. ON 











Member of O.W.A. 








YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO | Since 1878 








CARTAGE & STORAGE CO. 


Household Goods — Pool Car Distribution — 
Merchandise — Fireproof Warehouse — 
Private Rail Siding 














OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. [— eneos 
0.K. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO 








GENERAL WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION 








TULSA, OKLA. | 


JOE HODGES FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Located in Center of Tulsa Wholesale District 
Member: A.W.A., W.F.W.A. ond American Chain of Warehouses 











TOLEDO, OHIO | Phone Main 2118 
GREAT LAKES MARINE CORP. 
P 


ormerly 
JARKA GREAT LAKES CORPORATION 
217 Cherry St., Toledo 4, Ohio 
Telede’s only warehouse having combined Waterfront and Raliread Fasilities. 
Storage-in-Transit Privileges. 
Merchandise Warehousing Stevedoriag 
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TULSA, OKLA. | R. W. PAGE, President 


PAGE STORAGE & VAN LINES 
1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 /] gm 

Storage — Moving —Packing—Ship 4 [/Baa\ 

ping of Household Effects ane 
Works of Art—Silver and Rug Vault: 

















DISTRIBUTION AGE 




















and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





BUTLER, PA j 


0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Sterage Co. 


324 So. McKean St. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


Pool Car Distribution Packing and Crating 
3 Car Siding Free Switehing 


2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 











ERIE, PA. | IN ERIE Tire 
THE ERIE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


FOR COMPLETE STORAGE SERVICE AND POOL CAR DIS- 
TRIBUTION TO SURROUNDING TERRITORY. 


2 WAREHOUSES 


1925 HOLLAND 1502 SASSAFRAS 
N.K.P. RR. N.Y.C. RR. 








HARRISBURG. PA. | a. teh 
HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


100%, PALLETIZED 
LOCATED ON BOTH PENNSYLVANIA 
AND READING RAILROADS 
MEMBER — “AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSW.” 





MEASER 
7) 














HARRISBURG, PA. | 
HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE CO. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
PENNA. R, R. SIDING 


OPERATING KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 














HAZLETON, PA. | 
Est. (915 


fa, KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 





MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE L.V.R.R. SIDING 
Storage in Transit Pool Car Distributien 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Fireproof Furniture Storage 
Members: Mayflower W.A.—?.F.W.A.—P.W.A. 











LANCASTER, PA. | 


LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Merehandise Storage, Household Goods, Transferring, 
Forwarding 
Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carload Distribution, 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
Member of May.W.A. 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


Member of A.W.A.—P.W.A. 


Commercial Warehousing Co. 
Meadow and Wolf Sts. Philadelphia 48 


Complete Warehousing Service for Storage and Lan 
Distribution of General Merchandise. OP XS, 
Private Siding B. & O. e Pool Car Distribution fo UD) 

Low Insurance Rates ad 














PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 





Fidelity Storage and Warehouse Company 


I San General Offices—1811 Market St., Phila. 3 
aaa Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Bus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distribute 
pool cars of household goods. Prompt remittance. 


Assoc. N. F. W. A., Can. W. A., P. F. W. A. 
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ERIE, PA. 
== IYOUR BEST MOVE = 


#Ea/ 
eS) BE8/ 


| Bez/ 
Bs] ae 


M. V. IRWIN is Erie’s Mayflower agent offering un- 
excelled Warehousing, Storage and Transportation 
facilities. 







* BOXING * MOVING 

* SORTING * HAULING 

* STORAGE °* LABELING 

¢ FUMIGATING ¢ FINANCING 

* PUBLIC SCALES * RUG CLEANING 

* MOTHPROOFING * STEVEDORING 
TRANSPORTATION 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MV. IR 


MOVING -STORAGE 


124&8CASCADE PHONE 24-779 
ERIE, PA. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


13 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
Se 


Over three million square feet of modern storage 
space, situated to serve metropolitan Philadelphia 
to the best advantage. 


Buildings are thoroughly staffed and equipped 
for the safe storage and fast, efficient, economical 
handling of all kinds of merchandise. “Terminal” 


also offers special facilities for the suitable stor- 
age of household goods. 


Connections with both the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Reading Company. Completely equipped 
pool car department. Store-door delivery. Conven- 
ient to Delaware River piers. Write for particulars. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. x PHILADELPHIA 23 


Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., and Pa.F.W.A. 


NEW YORK 4 2 Broadway, 
Phone: Bowling Green 9-0986 


SAN FRANCISCO 7 625 Third Street, 
Phone: Sutter 346] 


CHICAGO I! 219 E. North Water St., 
Phone: Superior 7180 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc.—An Association of Good Warehouses Located at Strategic Distribution Centers 








For Warehousing in Philadelphia... 





**Pennsylvania’s” 22 big, modern warehouses provide more 
than 1,000,000 square feet of free and bonded storage space. 
Here are the facilities which will meet your storage and dis- 
tributional requirements in Philadelphia to a ““T” ... be they 
little or great, temporary or long-term. ““Pennsylvania”’ offers 
you this combination of advantages: Fine rail and highway 
connections; special equipment for handling the most difficult 
commodities, with skilled personnel; one- to ten-ton trucks 
for store-door delivery . . . safety, economy, convenience, 
and low insurance rates. Write, wire, or telephone today for 


full information. 


PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSING 
& SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
4th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 6 , 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. | Established 1865 


Gallagher’s Warehouses, Inc. 
708 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia 47 


Merchandise Storage Srevaas in Transit 
Direct Sidings-Penna. RR. and Reading RR. 
Pool Car Distribution 
nepresented by A iated Warehouses, Inc. 
New York (17) Deliveries Chicago (6) 
52 Vander bilt:Ave. City and Surbur ban 549 W. Randolph St. 
Murrayhilf=9-7645 Randolph 4458 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 2,100,000 Square Feet 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 


10 CHESTNUT ST. phone LOM. 8070 


12 modera warehouses located in important chipping 

= ee So by all —. Leading a ua- 
un cover. it in-t it ivil 

Goods of all kinds, gente’ cut in. —— 





























PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members A. W. A. 














PITTSBURGH, PA | ESTABLISHED 1865 


SHANAHAN 


General Agents 
Aero Mayflower Transit Co. 
Fireproof Warehouses — Household Goods 
125,000 sq. ft. 62,500 sq. ft. 
3460 5th Avenue 71535 Penn Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















DISTRIBUTION AGE 








DM 





APR 








‘Piliner 


Trafiie Managers 
Depend on US... 





Moving Storage : Heavy Hauling 








For smooth, efficient transfers, our 
60 trucks are constantly on the move 
out of Pittsburgh —to Detroit, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, New York, 
Washington, Baltimore. Fast and 
efficient service obtained through ex- 
pert dispatching and routing. 


The Diliner headquarters in Dormont is 
the newest and most modern storage 
in Western Pennsylvania. 


W. J. DILLNER TRANSFER CO. 





“ Moving, Storage and Heavy Hauling 


601-607 MELWOOD ST., PITTSBURGH 13, PA. ° TEL.: MA. 4567- Fi. 3300 











PITTSBURGH, PA SCRANTON, PA. / 
ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 








. 1917-19 Brownsville Road 219 VINE STREET, SCRANTON 3 
Tle. x DISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Case Pittsburgh, Peane. (HER) STORAGE POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
‘higd) | Storage, Packing and Shipping es DL & W and D & H Sidings 

wv yy Member of Netiene! Furniture Werehousemen’s Asse. Reo) 


0 Represented ow Po ee ALLIED DASTRISUTION INC 
cHIcaco 8 The £ aes > NEW YORK 18 
#525 Newserny ave. “46 ~~ a Ht WEST 42ND SE 
Mon 5531 Penn .6.0967 
SHARON, PA. | 

—_—_______ 


White Owner and Manager SHARON COAL & ICE CO 
13th and Smaliman Sts., PITTSBURGH 22 230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 

Cold St Merchandi H hold Goods 
{ In the Heart of Pittsburgh’s | = Siiiaiiaas silty oubenie ania ae Gite ee 


reeiprocal switching. Loans on Stored Commodities. 
Jobbing District 


Celd pee ond for furs — Cold Storage lockers — Quick 
STORAGE IN TRANSIT - PRR SIDING 
COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 


Agent ef Allied Ven Lines, Inc. 











PITTSBURGH, PA. I th ia 
omas 














WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 





G ] rage 
A. D. T. PROTECTION WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. and Distribution 
Ww H J T E Terminal Company 19 Cor Track Located on Lehigh Vatles RR. Switches 
Storage-in-Transit and Pool Cars 
13th and Smaliman Sts. 19 New Bennett St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





led ty WW ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 


NEW YORK 16 
Ti WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 


Also Operators of unin 
WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 1528 NEWBERRY AVE. 
Established 1918 . 


R. F. POST DRAYMAN 














SCRANTON, PA. | PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 














. 4 389 Charles St. Providence, R. I. 
LOCAL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUTORS Intrastate and age prone Common - eee 
70,000 sq. ft. of modern fireproo 
HEAVY HAULING & RIGGING warehouse space serviced with up-to-date truck 
HCUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE and materials handling equipment 
PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING Complete ADT burglar and fire alarm protection 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 


Terminal Warehouse Company of R. I., Ine. 
336 ALLENS AVE., PROVIDENCE 1 


Sterage all kinds of General Merchandise, 
Distribution. Lowest Insurance. 
Trackage facilities 650 cars. Deckage facilities em 
deep water. 
Shipping directions South Providence, R. I. 





Peel Car 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





MEMPHIS, TENN, W. H. DEARING, President 


POSTON WAREHOUSES, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
671 to 679 South Main St., Memphis 2 
Insurance Rate $1.26 per $1,000 per Annum Distribution a Specialty 


Merchandise storage, dependable service, free switehing, Lecal cartage delivery, 
Hlimels Central and Cotton Belt Railway tracks. Automaticsprinkier. A.D.T. watehmen. 

















¥ 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
Modern Concrete Warehouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage Space 


Private Tracks Connecting with All Raliroad and Steamship Lines. 
Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 








CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 


AND FORWARDING CORPORATION 
16 BASELL ST., CHARLESTON, S.C. 
Telephone 2-2918 Member of 4.0.0 .-41.W .4-May.W A. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. | Distribution Center of South Carolina 


mennen CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 
ey Est. 1928 MEMBER 


General merchandise and household geods 
storage. 


Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sidings. 
Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 























S.S. DENT, Manager 


General Warehouse Co. 
676 Florida St., Memphis 3 


**Good housekeeping, accurate records, 
Personal Service”’ 
Located in the center of the Jobbing & 
Wholesale District 
Sprinklered 
Private R. R. siding 





Low Insurance 
Perfect service 














NASHVILLE, TENN. | Reliable Service Since 1903 


BOND, CHADWELL CO. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 


Distribution and Trucking 
Household Goods Storage and Moving 


MDSE. W. DEPT. TELEPHONES 





NEW YORK CHICAGO NASHVILLE 
Plaza 3-1234 Harrison 1496 5-2738 
Members of 
American Chain of Warehouses - American Warehousemens 
Association - Allied Van Lines,Inc. - National 


Furniture Warehousemens Association 











anes, TEME. | 521 Eighth Ave.,Se.,Nachvllle 3 


Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located 








NASHVILLE, TENN.| 
Nashville Warehousing Co. 


P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 











MEMPHIS, TENN. j “Service to the entire Mid-South” 
© COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of 
your Merchandise in the Memphis trade area. 


POOL CAR ne 


We invite your I mquiries — 











CHICAGO OFFICE,-53 W. Jackson Bivd. + fe 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 250 Park Avenue \& 


_ MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 0. 















61 West Georgia Avenue, Memphis 5, Tenn. 


Owned and Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








MEMPHIS, TENN. Benton T. Grills, Sec’y. & Mgr. 
NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


“Memphis Most Modern Warehouses” 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 


Delivery _— 


A.D.T. Sweater and Coetatie Seesrieny Servies. ‘iliseis Central, Friese & Me. 
Pac. Private rails siding 8 car spet. 
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AMARILLO, TEXAS | WM. C. BOYCE J. A. RUSH 
ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., INC. 


103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packing 
Long Distance Operators 


Member:A.W.A.-A.C.W.-N.F.W.A.-S.W.T.A.-T.M.T.A 
Agents—Allied Van Lines 














BEAUMONT, TEXAS | 
TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 


656 NECHES STREET BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
2 Merchandise and Household Goods 
Warehouse, Concrete Construction 

30,000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 


Transfer Household Goods 
Agent for A.V.L. Member of N.F.W.A.—S.W.&T.A. 














CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


Located AT PORT SIT 
adjacent to docks NAVIGATION pISTRICT NO. 
Storage Distribution 
MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
96,400 Sq. Ft. Sprinklered Low Insurance Reotes 
Member: Seutbwest W: 'o Ass’s 














DISTRIBUTION AGE 











FE pee 





ae um | 








APR 











and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


Robinson Warehouse & Storage Co. 


General Offices: 1500 N. Broadway, Corpus Christi 


Specialists in 
General Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 





Expert oT Hanging: or loosris tavi 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


BUFFALO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


No. 1 MAIN STREET HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
Located in the heart of the Jobbing district 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Lowest Insurance Rates Automatic Sprinkler Watchman 






















gue. K. WEATHERRED, Pree. 


DALLAS, TEXAS | 
RADLEY, Vice-Pres. 


DALLAS TRANSFER AND 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Zad & 4th Units Santa Fe 
Building, Dallas 2, Texas 


Modern Fireproof 
Constraction— 
Office, Display, 
Maaetocturens, 


nd 
Warehouse Space 
Operators of the 
. Lone Star Package Ca 
xe Company (Dallas and Fort 
o> Worth Divisions) 
eh H. & N. T. Moter Freight Line 
y Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 
A.W.A., N.F.W.A., American Chain 
MEMBERS &% Warehouses a - Oia 


men’s Asen., Rotary Club 
















HOUSTON, TEXAS [Toone = CAPITOL 2584 








Federal Warehouse Company 
OFFICE: 915 N. SAN JACINTO ST. 


All Commercial Bended Warehouse Services 
6 Warehouses on S.P., M.P., Santa Fe, Burlington-Rock Island, IGN. 45 Car Spot 


Member: American Warehousemen’s Ass'n, SW Whse & Trans Ass'n, & Houston Ass'n. 












HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Better Warehousing in HOUSTON 


We operate a modern low insurance rate warehouse in the center of the wholesale, 
jobber, rail and truck terminal district. Most i located fer interior 
jobbers personnel ; 


HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE co. 


Commerce and San Jacinto a 1, Texas 


+ Raprasentad oy sy came eenvece 
roy tween ave The <n = Ly 2 











DALLAS, TEXAS | 


INTERSTATE - TRINITY 
eae COMPANY 


301 North Market St, Dallas 2 





=< 
ee, Merchandise Storage and 
BR Distribution 
Household Goods Storege 
ee ECEES [ Moving & Packing 


Long Distance Hauling 


cae ~ ee det, i 
Soe 1B 3 ABERNATHY, Prov. 
4. METZGER, Vice-Pree. 


& Reprctented re SOy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 8 ‘ D , -NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Te ‘a TEWEST 42ND ST, 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 











EL PASO, TEXAS | “Bankers of Merchandise” “Service With Securiey” 


International Warehouse Co., Inc. 


1601 Magoffin Ave. Inc. in 1920 El Paso, Texas 
Firepreof St a ee > Al Sees State 
r orag 
and Customs Bended. Private ~~ Te . 45 c% 
Pool Car Distribution—Meter Truck ee 
Membere—NF WA—SWT4—Agent for AVL. 








NEW YoRK 16 
8 WEST 42ND St 
Penn.6.0967 





HICAGO 8 
isis WBERRY AVE The ad 
Mon 5531 





HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 


701 Ne. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 





General Storage Cold Storage U.S. Sl Bonded 
A. D. T. Service Pool Car Distribution 
Office Space Display Space Parking Space 


Lowest Insurance Rate 


New York Representative 


Chicage Representatives 
Phone Plaza 3-1235 Phone Harrises 1496 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


Reeeiving .... 
Weighing eeer 
Sampling ....- 
Warehousing .. 
Forwarding .. 


HOUSTON WHARF CO. 


AT HOUSTON 


- « « also Wharfingers effering 
complete Shipside Services with 
berthing space for eight steamers. 























FORT WORTH, TEXAS | In Fort Worth It’s Binyea-O’Keok 
n Fo 'o s Binyon-O'Keefe 


MERCHANDISE STORING—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
‘Our modern Centrally located warehouse is completely equipped to serve 
you with over 90,000 sq. ft. of merchandise and household storage space. 


: MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 








Since Since 


STORAGE CoO. 
800 Calhoun St., Fort Worth | 
Associated with Distribution Service, Inc. 

















BINYON-O’KEEFE 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS [ 





Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 
O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 
255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 














(Long Reach Docks) 
OWNED AND OPERATED BY GULF ATLANTIC WAREHOUSE CO 
P. 0. Box 2588 Houston 1, Texas 
HOUSTON, TEXAS [ 
PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
Shipside and Uptown Warehouses 
ee ae Division 
ackage Car Co. 
Member of 1 __ F. W. A. — State and Local Assn’s. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS | Ww. E. FAIN, FOUNDER 
W. T. FAIN, MANAGER 
TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Established 1901 
Under Same Continuous Management 
MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
Poel Car Distribution Sprinklered Throughout 
A.D.T. Supervised Service 
HOUSTON, TEXAS [ 
1113 Vine St. P.O. Box 305, Houston 1 
sas Forwarding and Distributing 
i B) MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
: Warehouses Sprinklered Throughout 
Supervised by A. D. T. Service. 


1117 VINE STREET, HOUSTON 2 
: . oe 
Forty-four Years 
UNION Transfer & Storage Co. 
SERVICE THAT COUNTS 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS | GuiveRsAL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
1002-1008 Washington Ave., Houstoa 
Merchandise Storage — Pool Car Distribution — Drayage Service 
A.D.T. Central ee & Automatic Supervisory 
Sprinkler, Waterflow, and Fire Alarm Service 
Watchmen, U. 8S. Customs Bonded, Office Space 
Represented in all cipal cities by 
UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


raves vans 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT CO. 
Members State and Leeal Associations 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citie» 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
Merchandise Storage and oe 
Spriakiered Spece 


Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Concrete 
Insurance Rate 11 Cents 


CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 
353 West 2nd South oe Lake City 1 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC, 
New York -Chieage-San Francisco 
















HOUSTON, TEXAS | BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 
WESTHEIMER 


Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 
2205 McKinney Ave., Houston 1 
OVER 50 YEARS IN HOUSTON 
Merchandise & Household Goods Storage—Pool Car Distribution— 
Lift Van Service—20 car lengths ef trackage. 
Fireproof Warehouses—A.D.T. Automatic Fire and Burglary Protection 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. Members N.F.W.A. 











SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH |... ow omeueue 
KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 


328 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 Est. 1930 




















State and Local Assn. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


wane MERCHANTS ....... ... 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchants & Transfer Sts., San Antonie 6 
Complete Storage and Distributien Service 


Over 50 years of satisfactory service 
Member of 4.0 A—NS.0.A—S.0 A. 














SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | Agent for Allied Van Lines. tne. 
Scobey Fireproef Sterage Co. 


811-339 Nerth Medina St., San Antonio 7 





DISERIBUTION 
}, INSURANCE BASE - - - 10c 


Members of 4 Leading 4ssociations 














SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 
Aion, SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


P. @. BOX 4097, STA. A. SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
BONDED STORAGE 


© Raprananted yp ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DEC. 
cHrcacos y/F od NEW YORK 16 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE, a WEST 42ND St 
Mon $331 Penn.6.0967 











WAREHUUSE MENS 
ASSOCIATION 





“This is the Place” 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FOR BETTER SERVICE 
SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. 


230 S. 4TH WEST ST., SALT LAKE CITY 1 
Over 39 Years’ Experience 


Merchandise Warehousing - Distribution 
Sprinklered Building - Complete Facilities 
Lowest Insurance Cost - A.D.T. Watchman Service 
Office Acc dations - Display Space 

Represented ty American Chain of Warehouses, ies. 
New York (17) Chicago (4) 
250 Park Ave. 53 W. Jackson Biva. 
MEMBER: 
A.W.A—ULW.A 








NORFOLK, VA. | Household @ Automobile Storage @ Merchandise 
MEMBER NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 


22nd St. & Monticello Ave. 
NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 
MODERN) SPRINKLER EQUIPPED WAREHOUSE 
50,000 SQUARE FEET PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
Lowest Insurance Rate in Norfolk. Pool Car Distribution 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
AGENTS AERO MAYFLOWER ee COMPANY 
Member M.W.A. & A.T 











TYLER, TEXAS | IRA P. HILDEBRAND, Owner & Manager 


HILDEBRAND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Bonded under the Laws of Texas 


General Storage and Distribution from the Center of East Texas. 
Specializing in Pool Car Distribution and Merchandise 
Warehousing 














OGDEN, UTAH 


MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 
Fireproof Sprinklered 


= Insurance rate 18c. Merchandise Storage. 
Pool Car Distribution. Office Facilities. 
“<@ Member A. W. A. 
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NORFOLK, VA. | 


STORE and DISTRIBUTE 
IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER 
AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING 


PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Billings St. at N. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Drawer 1859 — Telephone 22481 or 54008 

















NORFOLK, VA. 


Fine Warehousing Since 1914 


Security Storage and Van Co. 


500-530 FRONT STREET 


COLLECTIONS POOL CARS DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR VAN AND LIFT VAN ‘SERVICE 


Member — Nat'l. F.W.A.— Allied Van Lines 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetieally 





= es =—— = eye - : —. : —— SEATTLE, WASH. [ J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 
OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 


SOUTHGATE : Te see enes mae 


Firepreot, brick const.; Sprinkler system; imsuranece rate: 123.8c. Siding sonmests 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. \ sa tteatincaes ee ast U. 8. Customs: State License No. 2 


239 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 





Momber ef A.W.A. (C.S.) Wash. State Whsmas. Assn. 








For economical storage and distribution : ’ . 
you will want to know more about our SEATTLE, WASH | Seattle's One-Stop Warehousing Servicel 


individualized services. Our fireproof | 

warehouses are in the Southgate Terminal, MEMBER UNITED CULBERTSON 
on the waterfront and in the center of , : weary tee 
Norfolk's wholesale district. Served by 
all rail, water and motor lines, 





US. Customs—See Stores Secttie's Exclus! v 


SEATTLE TERMINALS, Ine. 


Executive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., Seattle & 
R. G. Culbertson, President Wm. T. Laube, Jr., Secretary 





U.8.c. ‘Ao. 
Write fer Booklet—‘“7 POINT DISTRIBUTION” 























SEATTLE, WASH. 
RICHMOND, vA. | 69 Years of Uninterrupted and Expert Service | Lloyd X. Coder, Pres.-Mgr. Est. 1919 
BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., Inc. SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 
1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Three Fireproof Storage Warehouses—810,000 Cubic Feet Floor Space— Warehousemen & Distributors of 
Automatic Sprinkler System—Low Insurance Rates—Careful Attention - 
to Storage—Packing and Shipping of Household Goods—Private Rail- General Merchandise and Househeld Goods 
road Siding—Pool Car Distribution—Motor Van Service to All States— Office and Desk Space—Low Insurance Rates 





| Freight Truck Line. 


Member of N. F. W. A. — A. T. A. Member—A.W.A.—W.S.W.A.—S.T.O.A. 





























SEATTLE, WASH. 
RICHMOND, VA. | Established 1908 — | 
VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE agp ge dint 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., ING. 
CORPORATION 1020 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 
1709 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3, VA. WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 
co 160,000 SO. FT. Represented By 
SPACE DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
BUILDINGS New York—Chieago—San Francisce 
SPRINKLERED 
oS ae SPOKANE, WASH. | P. C. HINTON, Owner 
WAREHOUSES RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
MERCHANDISE E. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane, 8 
STORAGE & Teleph 
DISTRIBUTION ee a mame — — ti ot Service 
INSURANCE of eractors with semtraiere, New $9,000 case caine. comacl cas Goes 
‘tors. - ek DISTRIBUTION DC 
20c PER $100 fs20 sweeney ave in of de n wast aiwe oe 
PER YEAR Mon 8551 nae.) Penn.6.0967 

















SPOKANE, WASH. | 











ROANOKE, VA. 
I H.L. LAWSON & SON TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
i gol = ‘ pean oe WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., Inc. 
General Merchandise Sterage 310 W. Pacific Ave. Spokane 8 


421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. WAREHOUSING * DISTRIBUTION * TRUCKING 
ROANOKE 7, VIRGINIA 























ROANOKE, VA. [ 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
369 W. Salem Ave., ~ Meson & 


Oapacity 600 Cars Automatic Sprinkler 
Private Railroad Siding 


acer eme, Si Sia conte “PACIFIC STORAGE AND 
for Augata, Broke snd General Mercunioe Hous | DISTRIBUTING CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 4 1721 JEFFERSON AVE. e Tacoma 2 
A Complete Merchandise Warehouse Service 


iA DRAYAGE — STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 
EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. TACOMA'S Merchandise Warehouse and 


2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4 ‘ Pool Car Distributors 
Cartage —_ Distribution - Storage Member AWA—Wash. State Assn. 
Highest financial rating; new fireproof; A.D.T. sprinklered ' Represented by American Chain of Warehouses 
buildings; lowest insurance rate (10.2c); modern equipment. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 























TACOMA, WASH. | GREEN BAY, WIS. ESTABLISHED 1903 
TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. LEI HT TRA NSFE R é 
401 East 21st St. Tacoma 2 STORA GE CO. 
WAREHOUSING t DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 123 $O. BROADWAY «- GREEN BAY: WIS 4 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. usodiie Gamteie Inc. 1720 Moone Se 
oes 271 Madison Ave. (16) Marinette, Wis. 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA Merchondive Storage 5, \Custems, State and 
, reg oan em 


Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 
through 


THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 


eet 
— Geods Storage ul 
aheated—Yord print 'Sidiag on C&NW, 
PCMSHPEP.. Baw a 
Stevedore Services lines 


Complete local and over-the-rosd truck services with 16 unite 
eT Re of equipment, ineluding low-bed trailers, winches 


Aero-Mayflower moving and sterage inquiries imeited 























APPLETON, WIS. | STORAGE — WAREHOUSING MADISON, wis. | LOW INSURANCE RATE 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS CEN TRA L 
arena, STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 

Packing, Cartage, Heavy hauling of Machinery a Specialty COLD STORAGE 
Harry H. Long + = Moving & Storage DRY STORAGE ; 
115 S. Walnut St., Appleton, Wis. Phone 6900 FREEZER STORAGE 612 W. Main St., Madison 3 





























Some Questions of Law 


Question: We had a lawyer write 
a contract when we bought a stock 
of merchandise. In this contract the 
price was not mentioned, it merely 
said “$1.00 and other good and 
valuable consideration.” We paid in 
cash, took title and later lost our 
receipt. We are in a suit with the 
seller who claims we must prove 


that we paid the $1.00 for the mer- , 


chandise or our contract is void. 
What about this? Standard Co. 

Answer: You are safe. The court 
will not compel you to prove that 
you paid the “$1.00 and other good 
and valuable consideration.” Your 
contract is valid and you are a legal 
owner of the merchandise. 

Question: Please answer by re- 
turn mail. I operate a warehouse 
business. In 1946 I sold a pleasure 
car for $6,000. It cost me $8,000 in 
1939. I charged off 20 percent de- 
preciation on the $8,000 cost per 
year during 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943 
and 1944. How do I figure this on 
my Federal Income Tax return? Pat 
Transportation Co. 

Answer: Very simply. Since you 
charged off full original cost in your 
previous income tax returns you 
must pay tax on 50 percent of $6,000. 
This is so because it is a long term 
capital asset not used in your busi- 
ness. If the car had been used in 
your business you would pay income 
on $6,000, less cost of repairs. 

Question: Please accommodate me 
with some sort of a contract form 
that I can use so that I will not be 
liable for want of care of our em- 
ployes who cause damage to mer- 
chandise and goods we transport for 
shippers. Now is a good time for 
this because it seems that we do not 
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have the same control over our men 
we used to have. Allied Sales and 
Transportation Co. 

Answer: There is no such contract. 
Irrespective of the kind of contract 
the courts will not hold valid a con- 
tract intended to relieve the maker 
of liability for his own negligence, 
or negligence of his employes. This 
law is applicable to contracts against 
damage to shipped merchandise; 
contracts by which employers seek 
to avoid liability for negligent in- 
jurv to an employe; contracts by 
which warehousemen seek to avoid 
responsibilitv for theft, damage or 
loss of stored goods; contracts under 
which sellers seek to avoid liability 
for their negligent failure to 
promptly make delivery of mer- 
chandise, and all other contracts. 


question: In the handling of pool 
car and pool truck shipments from 
our dock, the pool cars and trucks 
are unloaded, the merchandise 
sorted for the various consignees, 
and then reshipped. Upon its ar- 
rival it is labelled and piled for 
the ultimate consignees. We were 
in the process of working a couple 
of pool cars when a disastrous fire 
consumed our building and dock. 
Some of the merchandise was still 
in the car, some on our warehouse 
dock, and some had been delivered. 
What is our liability on this mer- 
chandise? Iowa Warehouse Com- 
pany. 

Answer: Briefly I shall give you 
variations of the law. First, refer 
to Merchants, 164 Pac. (2d) 852; 
170 Pac. 923, reported May and 
Aug., 1946. The testimony in this 
case showed that a forwarder as- 
sembled various lots of goods for 


shipment in carload lots. This for- 
warder by contract assumed respon- 
sibility for safe delivery of goods 
from point of receipt to point of 
delivery. The higher court held its 
liability to be similar to that of a 
common carrier. This forwarder 
also stood as a bailee to sue and 
recover damages to goods by the 
carrier. 

When title to the merchandise has 
passed to the buyer on delivery to 
a carrier, the consignee and not the 
consignor may sue the carrier for 
damage to or loss of the goods. See 
Lawrence, 58 U. S. 100; Health, 190 
Pac. 839; Chicago, 310 U. S. 344. 

Of course, a freight forwarder 
may sue and recover from a Car- 
rier for damage to or loss of shipped 
merchandise. See Elliott on Rail- 
roads, Vol. 4 page 599. 

Another important point of law 
is that the mere arrival of goods 
at their destination does not re- 
duce the liability where anything 
remains to be done by the carrier 
to effectuate delivery. See Chicago, 
69 Ill. 285; and State, 102 Me. 206. 
Here are rules: When transit is 
ended and goods are placed to await 
delivery, the carrier becomes a 
warehouseman although no notice 
is given the consignee. See Kelly, 
20 S. W. 312, 17 L. R. A. 691. 
Merely placing goods in storage 
does not change the carrier’s 
liability until the consignee has had 
reasonable time to accept delivery. 
See Wood, 18 Wis. 345. Ordinarily 
the carrier remains fully liable 
until the consignee has received 
notice and has had a _ reasonable 
time to accept delivery of the goods. 
See Weed, 45 N. Y. 344; and 14 L. R. 
A. (NS) 669.—LEO T. PARKER. 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. | “Store American” 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSE CO. 


House No. | and General Office House No. 2 
East Chicago St. 302 North Jackson St. 
LICENSED AND BONDED SPECIALISTS IN MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE, DISTRIBUTION AND FORWARDING 
4. Burglary Protection; Bended 
Employees 
5. Complete Warehouse System 
6. Service Minded 
Private Siding—Chicago and North Western Rallway—3rd Ward District 





‘. — Warehouse Ri 
Issued 

















MILWAUKEE, WIS. [ 








MILWAUKEE'S ovedzg COMPLETELY 
PALLETIZED WAREHOUSE 


e Over 132 Million Cubic Feet First Floor Space e 





ATLAS ST: 


D@ISION OF P&V-ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTER INC 
647 W. VIRGINIA ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 





126 N. JEFFERSON ST., MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin's Largest Warehouse 
BOAT DOCKAGE 





STORAGE SPACE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION STEVEDORING 
CUSTOMS BONDED SPACE MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 
Since 1904 we have served the Jobbing Trade. 
Representatives: 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 
Chicago: Tel. Harrison 1496 @ New York: Tel. Plaza 1234 
INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INCORPORATED 
Se Fee cccacceccsoccesiense Tel. Murray Hill 5-8397 


LINCOLN 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE CO. 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 
Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 
Member of A.W.A.—W.W.A.—M.W.A. 



















MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 

















MILWAUKEE, WIS. | “Milwaukes’s Finest” 
National Warehouse 
Corporation 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE WAREHOUSE & 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE AFFORDED 
A.D.T. Service 
468 E. Bruce St. 
Milwaukee 4 
C. & N.W.R.R. Siding 





et Fidelis 


ASSOCIATED 
WARENOUSES 
INCORPORATED 
— 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. | —Phone Marquette 7091 


TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 
100-112 W. Seeboth St. 


Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Freezer and General Merchandising Sterage 
Deep Water Dock, Private Siding 
en C.M.St.P. & R. 





Ceeler, 








SHEBOYGAN, WIS. | 


SHEBOYGAN 


WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CO, 


A Merchants & Manufacturers Warehouse ca 
2 





MEMBER 





1lth and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Member of A.W.A.—May. W.A.—Wis. W.A. 








CANADA 








TORONTO, ONT. | M. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. &@ Gon. Mer. 





M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 


Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 


Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Modern 
Storage and Distribution 
Customs Bonded. Pool Car Distribution. Household 
Govds Moved, Packed, Shipped and Stored. 
Members of CanWA—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TC4W—ALLIED VAN LINES 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


954 So. Water Street, Milwaukee 4 Tel. Mitchell 5644 


- Milwaukee’s most modern and best located Waterfront Warehouse. 
Automobile storage. Warehousing on unit basis for spot stocks. Storage 
“in transit’. Pool car distribution. Customs Bonded. 
Member of A. W. A. & W. W. A. 
New York Office: 122 E. 42nd St., Phone Murray Hill 5-5960, New York 17, N. Y 











How can distribution costs be controlled? R. M. 


Coburn presents a plan on page 57. 








MONTREAL, QUE. , STLAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC. 


a-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
200,000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE 
LOCATED IN THE EXACT CENTER OF THE CITY 
OF MONTREAL 
Canadian Customs Bond. Private Siding—8 Car 
Capacity—Free Switching—All Railread Connections | | 


New York Representative: Frank J. Tully ~ 
277 277 Broadway, New York 7___| Phone Worth 2-0428 














MONTREAL, QUEBEC Ey Betablisued 1908 


. KENWOOD, 
Sox & Man. Dir. 


Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. = 
205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Room System for Storage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 
Charges Collected and Promptly Remitted 
Member: N. F. W. A., Can. W. A 
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30 pounds lifts 





HYDRAULIC TRUCK 


Loads up to 3 tons 
are lifted off the floor 





and taken for a swift 











smooth ride with the 
Service LEVERLIFT. 
Back this easy-rolling 


yf 
/ 





hydraulic truck 
under the load, take 


a few fast strokes of 
the lever (only 30 
pounds per stroke) 
and UP goes the 
load—ready to take 
away with surpris- 


ingly little effort. 





@ Simple Hydraulic Lifting 
and Lowering Mecha- 
nism 





@ Available in capacities 
of 2500 Ibs., 3500 Ibs., 
5000 Ibs., and 6000 Ibs. 


@ 26 different platform 
sizes in each capacity 


@ Steel, rubber or plastic 
wheels 





Write for circular 


SERVICE CASTER E TRUCK CORP. 


Executive Offices: Albion, Michigan 
7/ Be ER Plants at Albion, Michigan and Somerville 43, Mass. 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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Index tc General Advertisers 


Public warehouse advertisements start on page 98 and 
are arranged alphabetically by states, cities and firms. 
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Tue compETITION of free economy 
is getting into gear, as production 
hits record highs and goods are fed 


into the market. 


For swift, efficient, economical 
distribution in America’s greatest 
market, and trans-shipment of goods 
for export, you can rely on the vast 
and varied facilities and services of 
Harborside. We invite you to share 
its 27,000,000 cu. ft. of combined 
dry- and cold-storage, manufactur- 
ing, office, and showroom space. 


(4,000,000 cu. ft. of cold-storage 


space.) Merchandise is safelygand 


speedily handled by a highly trained 
staff using modern methods and 
mechanized equipment. Fifeproof 


construction earns low insuséince rates. 


Contact us promptl¥ as need 


for our facilities arisesy We'll do 








our best to meet your requirements. 


Harborside offers direct connec- 
tions with all railroads and steam- 
ships, by lighterage. 36-car placement. 
Three minutes by tube to Lower 


Manhattan .. . 8 minutes to Holland 


Tunnel and trunk highways. 













Mobilift enables you to “Capitalize” on the 
money you spend for materials handling. 
Think it over a minute and you'll see why. 
Money spent for hand labor is gone forever. 
But money spent for a Mobilift becomes a 
capital asset. You can use it over and over 


for years of more efficient materials hand- 


ling. It earns a definite return. You can 


write depreciation on it. And best of all it 
saves time, space and money every day in 


your plant. Capitalize on a Mobilift system! 


SALES OFFICES: 


34-48 Steinway St., Long Island, N.Y. 
2430 South Parkway, Chicago 16, IIl. 
107 Walton Street N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 








